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A TOWN IN SWEDEN. 
BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 


T N 7E came into Sweden from Christi- 
ania, by rail, through Wermland, 
Orebro [6-ra-br6] and Nyk6ping,* 
reaching the city of Stockholm about fifteen 
hours after leaving the Norwegian capital. 
We came by night, and it was a joy to find 
on our arrival at the Christiania station that 
we were to have a new first-class sleeping 
car for the long ride. New and convenient 
“sleepers”? arenottherulein Europe. There 
is a marked difference, however, between 
1887 and 1893, for the continental public is 
beginning to learn the secret of comfortable 
travel. Itis a lesson they have taken from 
the Yankee. Andthey have something more 
to learn in the same line and from the same 
source. But for the newcar from Christiania 
to Stockholm one can find nothing but words 
of commendation. Captain Hyde and I had 
two capacious compartments, a door opening 
between. By an ingenious device each sit- 
ting room was transformed intoa sleeping 
room and while the mattress was a little too 
hard and the pillow too small, the covering 
was ample, the ventilation perfect, and the 
motion agreeable. 

The morning introduced us to Sweden, 
which is, like Norway, a land of lakes and 
mountains, of which the great Tegnér of Swe- 
den sings : 


“Lakes full mary in number ; 
Their mirrors held out tothe mountains.” 





*[Nii-ché’/ping, almost nee-chiip’ing. The diacritical 
marks on the first two vowels in the first spelling indi- 
cating the umlauts, modify the letters into sounds that 
are nearest represented in English, perhaps, by the sec. 
ond spelling. The first oin Orebro has the same sound 
asin this word, so also has the o in Goethe.] 


It is said the lakes cover one eighth of the en- 
tire area ofthe country. Inthe mountains 
are treasures of coal, copper and iron, sulphur 
and lead, plumbago, cobalt and zinc, nickel 
and silver and gold. On the mountain sides 
and in the valleys, through the play of sun- 
shine these long summer days, and the gen- 
ial climate which the Gulf Stream on the one 
side and the waters of the Baltic on the east 
foster in this northern region, we find forests, 
fields, and gardens of which the same lati- 
tudes in America and Asia know nothing. 
The trees of Sweden delight us and we sing 
with Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘‘What are these 
maples and beechs and birches but odes and 
idyls and madrigals ?’’ The very forests and 
groves of Sweden sang us a welcome on that 
fair morning in July. , 

I reached Stockholm in the morning and 
left the same evening; for there was an 
official commission that called me across the 
Baltic into Finland fora few days, and into 
Finland Icame. Of my delightful week in the 
lovely land of the Finns I may not here write. 
But there is Abo on the west coast, and there 
is Helsingfors on the south coast, and there is 
the long railway ride between the two, via 
Toijala, and there is the week’s sojourn among 
a gentle and gracious people, and several in- 
structive and inspiring interviews with Dr. 
Andrew D, White, our minister at St. Peters- 
burg, now summering at Helsingfors—all of 
which tempt my willing pen as they stir my 
grateful heart. But this letter is about ‘‘a 
town in Sweden.”” Therefore let us go back 
to Sweden. 

The first town in Sweden—first to be seen 
on our arrival from Norway, first to be entered 
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on our return from Finland, and first in every 
point of pre-eminence—is Stockholm. It is 
a unique and beautiful city ; ‘‘ the most inter- 
esting and beautiful city in Europe,” says a 





Interior of Methodist Episcopal Church. Norrkdping 


friend of mine ; a royal city where stands the 
palace of King Oscar II., the most versatile 
and cultivated and popular king in Europe ; 
a city of fine buildings and broad streets, art 
treasures, and pleasure-resorts without limit, 
a city of rare relics and rich historic mem- 
ories. It has vast buildings like Brussels 
and Paris, splendid parks like Berlin, great 
waterways like Venice. Talk of the Grand 
Canal in the city at the head of the Adriatic! 
The city that lies where Lake Malaren [ma’ 
lar-en] enters the Saltsj6n * has half a dozen 
“‘grand canals.’’ Is not Stockholm ‘the 
Venice of the North’’? And here is the great 
Riddarholmen Church—the West- 


that mad boy-king, ‘‘self-willed and eccen- 
tric, brave and chivalrous,’’ who represented 
‘‘absolutism’’ and made a great name for 
himself and brought disaster to his nation. 
One is reminded in Riddarholmen of a curious 
inscription in Wretakloster down near Lake 
Roxen in Sweden : 

‘*King, behold thy destiny ! 

Slave, behold thy release ! 

Beauty, behold these bones ! 

Savant, behold this empty skull ! 

Rich man, behold this dust ! 

Pauper, behold this world !”” 


But Stockholm, first town in Sweden and 
in Scandinavia for that matter though it is, 
is not the ‘‘town in Sweden” -about which I 
purpose to write. Noris it Upsala the old 
university town, forty English miles further 
north, with its immense and magnificent ca- 
thedral. This stately building wasa great 
surprise to me. It suggested Milan and 
Westminster. It must not detain us, for the 
‘*town’’ I introduce to my readers is a town 
of another type, unlike Upsala and unlike 
Stockholm—a modern, busy, nineteenth cen- 
tury town, the ‘‘ Manchester of Sweden,” rep- 
resenting the manufacturing, the educational, 
thereligious situations in Sweden asthey may 
profitably be studied to-day. It was here 
that I spent a week in the conduct of an an- 
nual conference of the church I represent. I 
enjoyed the town. My readers will not ob- 
ject to a few facts about it. 





minster of Stockholm, the mauso- 
leum of Swedishheroes. Heresleep 
kings and queens, princes and prin- 
cesses, and nobles and heroes of 
many generations. Under the torn 
and faded flags that waved over 
battle fields centuries ago, under 
old drums that call to arms and 
assault and victory no more, are 
the tombs of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the hero of the famous Thirty Years’ 
War, the royal and immortal Protes- 
tant, and his queen Maria Eleonora. 
Here are the tombs of Charles X., 
who reigned more than two hundred 
and thirty years ago; and Charles 
XIL., the successful king and the 
father of another king who also sleeps in this 
Riddarholmen royal sepulcher—Charles XII., 


* This word is also written Salt Sjé (salt lake), In the 
Swedish language 7 has the sound of yin the word you. 
The sound of o has already been indicated above. 
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About ninety-five English miles, as the 
crow flies, southwest of Stockholm, and about 
thirty milesinland from the Ostersj6n, as the 
Swedes call the Baltic, is the busy little city 
of Norrk6ping with a population at the last 























census of 33,529, of which, says my very pains- 
taking and critically accurate informant, 
‘14,583 are males and 18,946 females’’—a town 
with a female majority of 4,363—a fact which 
without note or comment, I refer to the Chau- 
tauqua County Political Equality Club for 
such reflections and 
inferences as may be 
suggested to the ex- 
cellent and honored 
members of that cour- 
ageous organization. 

Through the cen- 
ter of the city runs 
the rapid Motala- 
strém, a river full of 
power, and which 
holds in its swift cur- 
rent the whole secret 
of Norrképing’s 
prosperity. The 
Motala is the only 
outlet of the famous 
Lake Wettern fifty 
or sixty miles to the 
westward, and pass- 
ing through Norr- 
képing flows into 
the Bravicfjord and 
beyond numberless 
islands it is lost in 
the Baltic. Baedeker’s Guide declares that 
Norrképing presents, ‘‘an uninteresting 
appearance.” This statement we wish to 
contradict in as kind, but in as emphatic 
a manner as possible, and to declare that 
after a week’s residence in ‘the Man- 
chester of Sweden,”’ it is our deliberate opin- 
ion that Norrképing is both beautiful and in- 
teresting. The Motala is charming, whether 
one looks at its swift approach to the city on 
the west ; watches the dashing and leaping 
waters, the white breakers, swift currents, and 
graceful cascades between the stone bridge 
(the Bergsbro) and the iron bridge (the Jerns- 
bro) ; enjoys the placid stream with its nu- 
merous boats—sailing vessels, launches and 
large steamers—east of the fine Oscar-Fred- 
riksbro, or wanders along the extensive 
docks between Strémsholm and the Rodda 
Stugan. Let one walk as I did, one de- 
lightful evening, through that beautiful 
avenue, the, Norra Promenaden, extending 
from east. to west along the entire north- 
ern boundary of the city—and he will con- 
fess that Norrk6ping is worthy of praise 
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as well for the taste as for the enterprise 
of its citizens. 

The streets of Norrk6ping are wide and 
clean. Theriver islined with large manufac- 
tories, tall and graceful chimneys rising into 
the air. In and nearto the city are paper 
mills, lithographic* 
establishments, tan- 
neries, sugar refin- 
eries, iron works, 
manufactories of to- 
bacco, soap, starch, 
matches, and ho- 
siery and several 
large woolen and cot- 
ton mills. At the 
end of 1892 there 
were in Norrk6éping 
about thirty factories 
producing woolen 
goods, the value of 
their products for 
the year, 5,950,825 
crowns ($1,606,722). 
Three cotton mills 
turned out $1,438,403 
worth of work and 
one factory produc- 
ing paper and wood 
pulp for paper 
reached the sum of 
$365,180. The various factories of the place 
last year employed 5,501 persons, of whom 
69 were foremen and superintendents, 2,340 
males, 2,703 female laborers over eighteen 
years of age; 400 males and 358 females 
under eighteen, including 53 boys and 42 
girls between twelve and fourteen. The 
law of Sweden prescribes six working hours 
a day as the maximum for children, and ten 
hours for minors (between fourteen and eight- 
een). No child under twelve nor any one 
who has not graduated from the public school 
may be employed. A sanitary inspector looks 
after the enforcing of this wise law. Let 
America take a lesson from Sweden. 

The shipping interests of our town on the 
Motala are by no means small. A heavy ex- 
penditure has been made in improving the 
spacious harbor. During the past year 346 





Norrkdping. 


vessels with a tonnage of 15,355} arrived at 


* Greek /ithos, astone, and graphein, towrite. Pertain- 
ing to lithography, the art of making pictures, designs, or 
writings upon stones, and then taking from the stones 
ink impressions. 

} The carrying capacity of all ships is reckoned in 
cubic tons. 
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the port of Norrképing from foreign coun- 
tries, and 339 vessels with a tonnage of 
107,821 left for foreign ports: 108 to Ger- 
many ; 94 to England ; 74 to Denmark ; 22 to 
Russia ; 15 to France; 9 to the Netherlands ; 
5 to Spain; 4 to Belgium; 3to Norway; 2 
to Portugal ; 1 to Greece; 1 to Africa, and 1 
to America. The income of the customhouse 
was 1,704,962 crowns, or $460,339 74. The 
slight exports to the United States made of 


vate—give education to girls and young 
women. 

In the public schools of Norrképing there 
are 3,500 children, taught six days in the 
week by twenty-five male and sixty-five fe- 
male teachers. There are in all seven large 
school buildings with about seventy recita- 
tion rooms. Attendance is obligatory during 
nine months of the year. About four hun- 
dred students receive instruction in evening 








Motala River. 


none effect my question as to the effect of the 
McKinley bill. 

Sweden is everywhere famous for its edu- 
cational system. The best modern public 
buildings are usually schoolhouses. The 
leaders in education understand both the 
science and the art of their profession. They 
care for body as well as mind. Frequent re- 
cesses for open air sport promote the health 
and spirit of primary pupils. Museums and 
libraries abound. There are agricultural 
schools, schools of music, industrial schools, 
and the children of the poorest people are 
provided with educational opportunity. 
Norrképing well illustrates the Swedish 
idea. There isa gymnasium for boys and 
young men with a nine years’ course of 
study. Last year there were twenty-four 
teachers and four hundred students. The 
gymnasium owns a large library, good nat- 
ural history collections, maps, apparatus, etc. 
There is also a lower technical school with a 
three years’ course of study. It has nearly 
sixty students. Two higher schools—pri- 


schools. The highest salaries paid are $486 
to male, $324 to female teachers, and these 
highest salaries are received after ten years 
of satisfactory service. Sweden might learn 
a lesson from America, The older boys are 
taught slo6jd (pronounced sloyd, carpentry 
working in wood) by teachers of the schools, 
who receive extra remuneration for their 
work. The annual outlay for the public 
schools of Norrk6ping is 160,000 crowns 
($43,200.00). 

In addition to the public there are in the 
city several endowed schools. The Swartz 
Free School has about thirty male pupils, 
who in the forenoon are taught the common 
studies and in the afternoon work in different 
factories, the owners of which have agreed to 
fit them for their respective trades. More 
lessons for America from Sweden! The Mo- 
berg Eggers School has about thirty girl pu- 
pils, who besides instruction in the common 
branches are taught sewing, knitting, and 
housekeeping. The Eberstein Sunday and 
Evening School gives instruction to about 
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two hundred and forty pupils in Swedish 
grammar, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
mechanics, drawing, and other subjects that 
may be useful to them in their respective 
trades. The Lenning Weaving School, 
which occupies a spacious and handsome 
house erected especially for it, gave instruc- 
tion last year to twenty-one pupils in all 
that pertains to the trade of weaving. The 
teaching is done by the principal and two 
other teachers. The Gustavian Children’s 
Home supports and educates about thirty 
children of both sexes between fourteen and 
sixteen yearsof age. The boys live in the 
city and the girls outside. 

A children’s crib (cr2che) has been estab- 
lished by private funds. Here children are 
taken care of for a very small fee while their 
mothers are working to earna living. The 
same private generosity supports summer 
colonies in the country to which sick and 
weak children are sent. Four such colonies 
have been sent out this season. 

Norrképing spends large sums for the sup- 
port of paupers. The appropriation for 1893 
amounts to 147,500 crowns ($39,325). There 
are two poorhouses, one with 200 men, the 
other with 120 women and children. Nearly 
600 aged poor people and 200 children are 
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which aim at temperance and beneficence. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
and several other young people’s societies 
work for the moral and religious welfare of 
the young. There is a Workingmen’s As- 
sociation organized in 1860. It has fourteen 
hundred members, an expensive building, 
and a library of two thousand volumes. The 
annual fee is two crowns (about fifty four 
cents). It has also an aid fund for the sick 
and to defray funeral expenses. There are 
several such societies in Norrk6ping. The 
workingmen are anxious to help each 
other. But I have not space to report here 
all the information that a kind friend in 
Norrk6ping furnished me concerning the ed- 
ucational and philanthropic work of that busy 
and noble town. 

The population of 33,529 is divided into 
three State church congregations, each of 
which has a building accommodating nearly 
2,000 people. Seven clergymen have charge 
of these 33,529 souls. From this number we 
may deduct about 900 who belong to the 
Free church (a sort of Congregational bod; ), 
400 Baptists, 100 Irvingites (the Apostolic 
Catholic church)and possibly 200 Methodists. 
My informant knows but one Roman Cath- 
olic in the city. Only a small number of the 
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taken and cared for by families at the ex- 
pense of the city. Money, shoes, clothes, 
and food are distributed among the poor at 
an annual cost of forty thousand crowns. 
There are in the city societies (‘‘ Friends of 
the Poor,’’ etc.), hospitals, a maternity home, 
Good Templars, and Blue Ribbon societies, 





NorrkGping. 


Free churches (called here Dissenters) have 
really withdrawn from the Statechurch. My 
friend says: ‘‘ When the converted ministers 
of the Established church preach, there are 
usually good congregations. The members 
of the State church are indifferent to religion. 
More than fifty per cent never or seldom par- 
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take of the Lord’s Supper.’”’ I should not 
say this myself, but the statement comes 
from a resident of Norrk6éping, and he is not 
a Methodist. But it is the fact he reports, 
which Methodists and other free church peo- 
ple use as their defense for going with a gos- 
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industrious, intelligent, clean, philanthropic, 
and beautiful town in Sweden—Norrkoping 
on the Motala. Of six busy and happy days 
spent in the Central Hotellet and in the little 
Methodist Episcopal church on Prestgatan ; 
of walks alone and with good brethren in the 





North Avenue. 


pel of regeneration, pardon, and peace to the 
people of Sweden. 

Norrk6ping although a modern and manu- 
facturing city is not lacking in historic asso- 
ciations. It was founded as long agoas 
1384. The Danes invaded and burned it in 
1567. The Russians served it in the same 
way in 1719. Charles XI. was elected king 
here in 1604, and here Gustavus IV. was 
crowned in 1800. There is a splendid bronze 
statue of Charles XIV. not far from and fa- 
cing the bridge Oscar-Fredriksbro. 

This then is my story of the progressive, 
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Norra Promenaden under the trees ; of my 
solitary ramble beyond St. Matthew’s church 
through the old churchyard with its tender 
and melancholy suggestions ; and of a long 
ride one lovely morning over the hills out 
into the country as far as Fiskeby, where the 
Motala turns the wheel of an old paper mill 
before it comes down into the town of Norr- 
k6ping to do its work and sing its song and 
play its wild pranks among the rocks—of all 
these experiences I can never write; but all 
are pictures and memories and inspirations 
never to be lost. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CHURCH. 


BY PRESIDENT MERRILL E. GATES. 
Of Amherst College. 


F a church is the church of Christ, it must 
| share the Divine Master’s interest in all 
that concerns the great masses of our fel- 
low-men. ‘‘ When He saw the multitudes, 


He was moved with compassion upon them, 
because they fainted and were scattered abroad 
as sheep having no shepherd.”’ 


Here speaks 


from the Heart of God the voice of the Good 
Shepherd. In sharp contrast we hear the 
contemptuous sneer of the Pharisees, ‘‘ This 
people, that knoweth not the law, is ac- 
cursed !’’ For the individual Christian there 
is a supreme test in the question, ‘‘ How deep 
is your concern for the welfare of the great 

















body of your fellow-men?’’ Christians can- 
not learn largelessons of God’s love in Christ 
without sharing in Christ’s love for their fel- 
low-men, and especially for those who are in 
sin and sorrow, in ignorance and poverty. 
Above all others, Christians, if they have 
‘‘the mind that was in Christ Jesus,’’ are in- 
terested in the social problems that involve 
the well-being of great masses of men and 
women. 

But on lower grounds, in common with all 
thinking people, we are interested in the 
wages, the family life, the thoughts and the 
hopesof the poorest among our fellow-citizens. 
If we would we cannot separate their inter- 
ests and our own. Into the high-priced 
pew in the fashionable church comes the 
richly attired mother whose expensive cloak 
brings from the tenement ‘“sweat-house ’’* 
where it was made, the germs of the deadly 
fever that was consuming the life of the 
cloak-maker’s sister or child; and the chil- 
dren of your home are reached by the awful 
disease. ‘‘ Are we our brothers’ keepers ?’’ 
Perhaps the best lesson taught by the pres- 
ence of occasional cases of cholera at our 
doors, is the enforcement, through our com- 
mon fearand ourcommon need of precau- 
tions, of the truth that we are all ‘‘of one 
blood and of one flesh.’’ The “‘ solidarity” of 
the race comes home to us, at such a time. 
Mere selfishness teaches the danger of moral 
contagion as well as of physical contagion. 

On every ground, then, from the highest 
considerations to the lowest, what concerns 
the very poor, the very ignorant, the crim- 
inal, concerns deeply all Christians. 

For the vast majority of our fellow-men, 
the all engrossing social problem is, ‘‘ How 
can I secure daily bread for myself, for my 
family ?’’? Questions of employment, of fair 
wages, of the just “‘ distribution ”’ of the joint- 
product of labor and capital, fill a large place 
in the thought of the world, and are involved 
with most other social problems. 

The old system of ‘‘ competition,’’ in which 
the purely selfish interest of each man was 
supposed to be so met and held in check by 
the pure selfishness of others that out of this 
wolfish struggle harmonious and beneficent 
results should issue for all, has not met the 
demands of a more enlightened civilization. 


*A place in which work is done under the direction of 
agrinding employer or a middleman between the em- 
ployer and the workman; one who sweats his work- 
people. 
C-Nov. 
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The purely selfish being whom it presupposed 


proves not to be man as we know him. The 


system is destroying itself under the newcon- 
ditions of our time. Machinery, steam, and 
electricity have centered labor in great fac- 
tories. Cheap transportation has made the 
whole world an open market for each factory. 
The strictly local market, the circle of friends 
and neighbors who dealt with a particular 
manufacturer or retail-dealer out of prefer- 
ence, relying on him to give a fair price fixed 
in open market, exists no longer. How sel- 
dom‘do we now hear of the sale of ‘‘ the good- 
will’? of a business! Pitiless attempts to 
undersell all competitors have made the po- 
sition of the small dealers untenable. ‘‘ Cut- 
throat’ competition was the next step. The 
man orthecompany with the most capital 
deliberately sells at a loss, in order to ruina 
rival, and then with a monopoly of the trade 
charges a price which makes good all losses 
and insures large profits. ‘‘ Trusts’? and 
‘‘combinations’’ have been the only escape 
from this cannibalistic struggle where the 
big fishes were so fiercely pursuing and so 
voraciously swallowing the little ones. 

Such trusts and monopolies are diametric- 
ally opposed to ‘‘ free competition,’’ which 
was meant to be ‘‘rivalry in serving’’ the 
public.’ It is a rather shameful comment 
upon the ethics of trade developed most fully 
in our own land by the ‘‘ persons whose na- 
ture prompts them to a predatory commercial 
life,’”’ that they have been forced to seek ref- 
uge from each other’s rapacity by abandon- 
ing the old ‘‘ cut-throat ’’ competition. What 
is to take its place? ‘‘Trusts’’ are merely 
tentative expedients which cannot endure. 
The soulless and unmoral Frankensteins* we 
have created under our laws for incorporation 
of companies, already terrify the people, their 
makers, who are resolved to place some 
limits to their power, of to make them cease 
to be. 

Itis obvious that a new commercial and 
industrial order is swiftly and surely coming 
in. And the supreme question for the church 
~ *[Frank’-en-stine.] “A monster in Mrs. Shelley’s ro- 
mance of the same name, constructed by a young student 
of physiology out of the horrid remnants of the church- 
yard and the dissecting room, and endued, apparently 
through the agency of galvanism, with a sort of spectral 
and convulsive life. This existence, rendered insupport- 
able to the monster by his vain craving after human sym- 
pathy and by his consciousness of his own deformity, is 
employed in inflicting the most dreadful retribution upon 


the guilty philosopher. The word has become a proverb 
for one destroyed by his own works.” 
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to-day is this : In the new order, shall Chris- 
tianity, in Emmanuel Fichte’s} words, ‘‘be- 
come the immanent and organizing force of 
society’’? For thechurch of Christ to make 
felt its power for righteousness and peace, 
there has never before been an opportunity 
so noble as that which confronts it now while 
‘*the old order changeth.”’ 

‘* What is a holy Church, unless she awes 

The times down from their sins ?”’ 

Even in the speeches and literature of the 
anarchists and the extreme socialists, the 
discerning ear must hear the longing cry for 
a real brotherhood of mankind. The grow- 
ing sense of the solidarity of the race which 
marks our century is distinctly traceable to 
the gospel of Christ. He is ‘‘the Desire of 
the Nations,” though they know Him not. 
Only as men learn through Jesus Christ of 
the Fatherhood of God, do they come to un- 
derstand the true brotherhood of men. What 
a lesson there is in the fact that great bodies 
of workingmen who have lost faith in Chris- 
tians of the type they have met in trade, will 
yet answer with a thrill to the name and the 
words of Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
the Workingman who blessed the poor and 
warned the rich! His divinity attracts and 
moves them in its tender human-heartedness 
and its purity of righteousness and love. 
But the men who haveone standard of life for 
business—hard, tricky, grasping, and self- 
ish—and profess another standard on Sunday 
and for the church—can we wonder that 
workingmen do not find Christ mirrored in 
their lives? When an economist like Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Adams can seriously discuss 
the question (in his ‘‘ Relation of the State 
to Industrial Action,’’) whether the present 
conditions of business life are not such that 
men ‘‘must commit sin’’ in the conduct of 
business, certainly Christian men of business 
need to be very thoughtful as to the ethics 
they practice and inculcate in trade. The 
principles of Christianity must go into busi- 
ness life, or else Christian men must go out 
of business life! And there is no possible 
question that the intelligent and conscien- 
tious application of the principles of Chris- 
tianity to business and to politics will right 
what is wrongin them. ‘The adoption of 
the philosophy of the religion of Jesus Christ 
as a practical creed for the conduct of busi- 
ness is the surest and speediest solution of 


——— 


¢(Fix’ teh.] (1797-1879.) A German philosopher. 


those industrial difficulties which are exciting 
the minds of men to-day and leading many 
to think that the crisis of government is at 
hand.’”’ These are the words of that cool and 
accomplished statistician, the chief of our 
National Bureau of Labor, the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, who is accustomed to dealing 
with social and industrial problems. ‘‘ Talk 
about the ‘ questions of the day,’ ’’ says Glad- 
stone, ‘‘there is but one question, and that 
is the Gospel ; it can and will correct every- 
thing that needs correction.”’ 

Will the Christians of our time meet the de- 
mand for ‘‘ moral dynamic to oppose todyna- 
mite’’? Will they shape the newindustrial or- 
der, the new commercial life, more nearly 
‘after the pattern that was shown them in 
the Mount’’? — 

If we are to do this, there must be more 
men and women in ourchurches who believe 
in the practical effectiveness of Christ’s gos- 
pel, and live by that belief—more whose lives 
show that they are ready to say with Arnold 
Toynbee,f ‘‘As to position in life, the po- 
sition I wish to attain is that of a man con- 
sumed with the thirst after righteousness.”’ 
The righteousness that Arnold Toynbee lived 
was not ‘‘the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees’’! How his life has stirred 
the whole English-speaking race to a deeper, 
a thoroughly scientific yet Christian enthusi- 
asm for the Christlike work of self-sacrifice 
to lift up the poor, the unfortunate, the sin- 
ful ! 

If men and women are trained to do this 
work, can they be trained for it in churches 
where the spirit of caste prevails? The true 
presumption is not for, but against the rich. 
The Old Testament Jewish view of material 
wealth, which regarded it as evidence of es- 
pecial divine favor, finds nota trace of support 
in the new dispensation of Christ. In the 
Great Teacher’s parables there is constant 
recognition of the right of property ; but al- 
ways the emphasis is laid on the duty of 
using property as a means of service. The 
blessings are forthe poor, the warnings are 
for the rich. The ‘‘deceitfulness of riches,’’ 

¢ (1852-1883.) An English philanthropist and economist. 
As a member of the Charity Organization Society of Lon. 
don, he took great pains in investigating the condition of 
tHe poor, and felt himself personally responsible for an 
answer tothe question ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
He became ‘‘ possessed of a passionate desire to mitigate 
the lot of human misery ’’ and spent his life in the effort. 
Toynbee Hall, that university settlement in East London 
among the very poor, was not founded by him, but in his 
honor. 




















the awful danger of those who “ will to be 
rich,’’ who ‘‘ make haste to be rich,’’ are set 
forth in clearest terms in “‘ all that Jesus degaz 
both to do and teach,’’ and in the personal 
guidance and the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
in the Actsand the Epistles, as He continued 
and developed the teaching of our Lord. Do 
we not need to think of these things in our 
churches where rented and rated pews when- 
ever Christians assemble to worship, grade 
and seat them according to the money they 
have to spend? Need we wonder, if this 
spirit rules, if there isa grudging welcome for 
the poor who would join the church, but a 
bustle of joyous felicitation at welcoming the 
acquisition to the congregation, of a family 
which has wealth,—need we wonder that the 
poor do not feel ‘‘ at home” in such churches ? 
Is not the time approaching when we shall so 
change our point of view that the social pre- 
sumption will not be that the man who has 
money is on that account deserving of respect ? 
Shall we not hold every man who has money 
to a strict account, first, as to how he got it, 
second, as to what he does with it? Until 
our standard of Christian opinion about 
money approaches more nearly our Master’s 
teaching, need we wonder that of so few of our 
churches can it be said, there ‘‘ the poor have 
the gospel preached to them ’’? 

There is an ‘eclipse of faith peculiar to 
the masses of the workingmen of Europe,”’ 
and too common in America. Weare not to 
be surprised at it or discouraged by it. But 
we are to make it our earnest purpose to re- 
moveit. Many are indifferent to the church 
for the reason assigned by Frau Hahn of Ber- 
lin as she took the chair at a meeting ofa 
thousand socialists: ‘‘I will just relate how 
I left the church and became a socialist. I 
simply discovered that my belief never gave 
me anything toeat! With five hungry chil- 
dren about me this argument was conclu- 
sive.” There is an open advocacy of merely 
material aims and enjoyments, on the part of 
the unchristian socialists. ‘‘Since you are 
rich and Iam poor and hungry, howcan there 
be ajust God ?’’ may be the despairing cry of 
a mother who cannot find work while her 
children are starving. But often the athe- 
istic sneer comes from men who seek only 
material and selfish enjoyments, who are bit- 
ter because others have more of these enjoy- 
ments than fall to their lot. Now that the 
rule of the majority is coming to be the ac- 
cepted government of the civilized world, they 
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cry, ‘‘ The future is ours! We, ‘ the proleta- 
riat,’** can do what we will. We have gone 
cold and hungry long enough! We in our 
turn mean to sit at the feast of life and 
taste its good things.’’ Atheistic socialism 
‘‘aims at individual satisfaction in material 
enjoyment diffused equally among all mem- 
bers of the community.’”” When Christians 
speak to it of heaven and of the sanctions of 
morality, its leaders answer, ‘‘ Keep your 
drafts on a future world ; we decline to take 
them in lieu of the good things we want 
now!’ An open letterto Hyndman, the En- 
glish socialist, suggested that an appeal be 
made to the English clergy to collect funds 
for the sufferers among workingmen, at a 
time of special need ; but he declined, publish- 
ing a letter in which he said: ‘‘ Christianity 
as seen in this country is merely the chloro- 
form agency of the confiscating class.’’ Says 
‘* Felix Holt, Radical,’’} ‘‘ That’s the religion 
they like,—a religion that gives a working- 
man heaven and nothing else. But we’ll of- 
fer to change with ’em. We'll give them 
back some of their heaven and take it out in 
something for us and our children in this 
world.”” Has there not been enough of eager 
pursuit of money for the sake of the material 
enjoyments it will buy, even on the part of 
Christians, to enable us to understand this 
spirit? Is the Christian church blameless in 
this matter ? 

Christians must make perfectly clear their 
firm purpose to amend what is unjust and 
wrong inthe social condition of the poor. 
Can we forget that scene in which Christ 
Himself gives us the test by which His true 
followers shall be known at the judgment 
day ? (Matt. xxv., 34-36.) Christianity more 
and more must mean fair dealing, a keen sense 
of the rights of others, kindness of heart and 
hand, and the spirit that leads the stronger 
to give themselves gladly tothe service of the 
weak, Christianity should be seen and felt 
to be thedivinely appointed corrective of that 
bloody strife in which the strong devour 
the weak in business, as in the ravening his- 
tory of ‘‘the survival of the fittest’’ in the 
animal world. Weare urider obligation so to 
represent Christ to our fellow-men that they 
shall see and feel that God is good, and that 
the reign of Christ in the hearts of men means 





*[Prdl-e ta’ri-dt.] Derived from a Latin word meaning 
a citizen of the lowest class. The body of the poorest peo- 
ple ; the class who are dependent on casual employment. 

+A novel by George Eliot. 
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** peace to men of good-will,” and to all whom 
it touches means a better, a more wholesome, 
a wiser and truer and therefore happier life. 
Granted that the deep desire of the church 
of Christ is to do good ; it takes but little ex- 
perience of life and little study of the history 
of our race and of economic science, to con- 
vince the thoughtful that in social matters it 
is ‘‘not so easy athing todo good.’’ Eco- 
nomic problems areintricate, social forces are 
complex. Social changes affecting large 
bodies of men come about slowly. There 
must becareful study and earnest and devoted 
experiment ; and meanwhile there must be 
patience, on the part of all Christians, poor or 
rich! Notricky ‘‘new device’’ in legisla- 
tion can effect for us the changes that are 
needed. Norwill weas Americans surrender 
our precious heritage of individual liberty, 
and suffer society to be made over into a dead 
uniformity by ultra state-socialism. Some 
things the law can do ; and Christians should 
see to it that the law does them. The aid 
and protection that the statecan give, ‘“‘ upon 
matters of primary social importance,’ 
‘* proved to be practicable,” and ‘‘in sucha 
way that state interference shall not diminish 
self-reliance ’’ (Toynbee’s three points), we 
should seek to secure at once by legislation. 
The beneficent ‘‘ factory laws’’ of England, 
the laws which check the greed of employers 
in the matter of child-labor and the employ- 
ment of women in mines and factories, are in 
point. Soare ‘‘freeschool”’ and ‘‘compul- 
sory education’’ laws. How can we tolerate 
the unfeeling carelessness which the manage- 
ment of our railroads shows in neglecting to 
use the precaution of safer car-couplings, al- 
though hundreds of men are crushed each 
year by the clumsy apparatus now used for 
this purpose? Protection from dangerous 
machinery, often said by employers to be 
‘‘impracticable ’’ and ‘‘ too expensive’? when 
first demanded, is uniformly followed by 
great saving of life and limb and no material 
decrease of profits, when the law demands it, 
but not before. Let Christians demand such 
reforms by law. Theunutterable curse of the 
unclean, plague-infected tenement house, cor- 
rupting and destroying body and soul—let 
this be done away with by law at whatever 
cost. The matter of ‘compulsory insurance 
for wage-workers,’’ interesting as are the ex- 
periments now in progress in Europe, may 
well wait, in our land, until our pension mat- 
tersare in better condition. Does the state of 


our civil service, does the administration of 
municipal governments, so notoriously cor- 
rupt and inefficient in all our large cities, 
make it seem advisable for us to assume at 
once state control of railroad or telegraph 
lines? Where shall we find the blameless 
and competent men to administer them if the 
offices become ‘‘ party plunder’’? May it 
not be well to allow certain experiments to 
be made for us by other nations? We are 
working out for the advantage of the whole 
world, a gigantic object-lesson in self-govern- 
ment so conducted as to stimulate manly in- 
dependence and self-help. The raceis one! 
We may learn by watching the experiments 
of state socialism in Germany under an em- 
peror and in Australia under a democracy. 
Meanwhile, we may improve our municipal 
administration by studying the city govern- 
ments as managed in England and France 
and Germany. 

But Christians cannot be indifferent to that 
great social question of our generation, ‘‘ Is 
the present system of distributing the prod- 
ucts of labor and capital, between the capital- 
ists on the one hand and the wage-workers on 
the other, essentially just ?”’ 

Without at all committing ourselves to 
‘socialistic schemes,’’ we may, we should, 
ask ourselves some very serious questions. 

Careful computations (such as those of 
Hertzka)* seem to show that the inventions 
and discoveries of this century make the work- 
ing effectiveness of all the steam engines and 
machinery now in use by the civilized na- 
tions of the world, equivalent to the unaided 
physical work of twelve times as many men 
as there arein all these nations. This means 
that twelve times as much productive labor 
is at the disposal of society as would be the 
case were all the men of these nations work- 
ing, but working without the help of steam 
and machinery. Now granted that capital 
does much in this increased productiveness ; 
granted that ‘‘ labor without capital would be 
like to-day without yesterday,’’ and that the 
past labor stored up in capital, and the man- 
aging ability of the employer, ‘‘the entre- 
preneur’’+ who assumes the risks and di- 
rects the business, should have just and am- 





* A German economist and statistician, in his recently 
published “‘ Laws of Social Development.” —J, £. G. 

+[An tre pre-ner.] ‘‘ One who creates a product on his 
own account ; who undertakes an industrial enterprise in 
which workmen are employed.”” The word is borrowed 
from the French tongue. 

















ple reward ; itis stilla perfectly fair question, 
‘‘with all this increase of productive energy 
at work for the social well-being of the race, 
does the laboring man who works for wages 
receive in his average wages his just and 
fair proportion of this increased well-being ?”’ 

Substantially a/7 the competent: students 
of this question answer, ‘‘ No, he does not.”’ 

Is it possible for him to get his fair share, 
under the present system of wage labor? In 
answering this question and in suggesting 
remedies, students of political and social 
economy are divided; ¢.g., Professor Sum- 
ner of Yale says: ‘‘The supreme result of 
modern society is to guarantee to every man 
the use of all his powers exclusively for his 
own benefit.” Professor Sidgwick of Cam- 
bridge, in his ‘‘ Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,’’ (pp. 585-590) says : ‘‘ Thedeepest ques- 
tion that the subject suggests is this... 
whether, namely, the whole individualistic 
organization of industry, whatever its ma- 
terial advantages may be, is not open to con- 
demnation as radically demoralizing.” It is 
‘the antisocial temper and attitude of mind 
produced by the continual struggle of com- 
petition,’’ which leads many thoughtful and 
conservative men to feel that this system can- 
not survive, ought not to survive. 

But while we use all our influence to secure 
a division of the products of industry which 
shall be more just and generous to the wage- 
workers, we are to understand well the nat- 
ural limitations involved in this matter. 
All communistic dreams of universal well- 
being and exemption from toil, if the prop- 
erty of the rich were ‘‘equally divided”’ 
among the poor, are most deceptive. If all 
the wealth of our land were equally divided, 
the share of each man, woman, and child 
would be only about $800; and this invested 
at 5 per cent would yield but $40 a year,—less 
than a month's wages of the average me- 
chanic. The majority of the race must be rel- 
atively poor, and the equality in possessions 
secured by such a division, if all should go 
on working, would give place within a dec- 
ade to inequality again, as superior intelli- 
gence, ability, industry, and abstinence 
worked out their naturalresults. Even ifthe 
wildest hopes of those who desire higher 
wages could be attained, there is an absolute 
limit which is soon reached. If nothing were 
allowed as interest on capital, and nothing 
were paid for that business enterprise and 
skill in overseeing which mark the ‘‘cap- 
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tains of industry,’’—a skill for the lack of 
which, co-operative efforts at production have 
so often failed—if a// the products of labor 
were divided among the laborers, nothing go- 
ing to capital orto overseeing and managing, 
wages could not rise more than fifty per cent 
above their present average, and business 
ventures would soon come to an end. There 
is no royal road to competence forall. The 
world is not rich enough! Andif it were, God 
thinks too kindly of His children to relieve 
them from the wholesome stimulus, the 
blessed disciplineof toil. ‘‘ My Father work- 
eth hitherto and I work,”’ is the glorious dec- 
laration of our Master. ‘‘ It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his Master.” 

But while we take pains to dispel visionary 
expectations, let us also speak hopefully and 
work earnestly for the betterment of the con- 
dition of the wage-workers. The terrible as- 
sumed ‘‘ iron law’’ of wages, enforced by Las- 
salle* from the teachings of Ricardof and Mal- - 
thus{ and Marx, || has driven millions of work- 
ingmen to a desperatestoicism or to anarchic 
hate of all existing governments and all so- 
cial order. The workingmen need to know 
that there is no such terrible law. The most 
intelligent socialists in Germany are giving 
up that lawas not proved. There is hope for 
the steady betterment of the condition of the 
wage-workers. 

How? Without assuming to speak au- 
thoritatively, this may be taken as a safe 
line of thought and action for Christian study 
and effort. 

Ruinous ‘cut-throat’? competition has 
led to combinations of capital, and these have 
developed organizations of laboring-men, un- 
til through the losses and miseries of the 
strike and the lock-out, there is a general con- 
viction that ‘“‘arbitration ’’ is desirable. Let 
us all favor arbitration as the first step. But 
arbitration involves an opposing, a hostile 
attitude between employer and employed, 
~ © 1825-1864.) A brilliant German socialist, the author 
of a ‘System of Acquired Rights,” and of numerous pam- 
phiets on socialistic subjects which attracted much atten- 
tion. 

t+[Re-kar’do.] (1772-1823.) Aneminent English politi- 
cal economist, whose reputation rests chiefly on his book 
“The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation.” 

3 (1766-1834.) An English political economist, author of 
several works. 

| (1818-1883.) A German socialist and agitator. As edi- 
tor in Cologne he gave offense by his radical writings and 
was expelled from Germany in 1843. Withdrawing to 
Paris he was expelled from it in 1846. In 1848 he was 
driven out from Belgium. After that he lived mostly in 
England. 
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between labor and capital, and fixes atten- 
tion constantly on the division of products 
and not primarily on increased effectiveness 
of production. Therefore let Christians favor 
“ profit sharing,’’ since this fixes in advance 
the scale of division, retains the effective and 
interested superintendence of the ‘‘ captain of 
industry ’’ to manage the business, and yet 
by giving to every employee a percentage of 
the profits, it makes each one in a very true 
sense the employer of all the others, and while 
it increases effectiveness of labor and decreases 
waste of material, it binds together employer 
and employed by common interests and 
hopes. Thus it prepares the way for the third 
and more ideal form, ‘‘co-operation ’’ in pro- 
duction, where each one who labors owns also 
a share of the plant and has a prorata share 
of the profits, and is at once capitalist and 
laborer. Along thisline, through these three 
successive improvements in method, there is 
large hope for the betterment of the condition 
of the toilers, as the new order comes in ! 
Meanwhile, and always, let us remember 
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that ‘‘whenever the people have taken up 
the Bible and allowed their minds to be 
thoroughly imbued with its teaching, they 
have come forth strong with the spirit of re- 
form and equalization.”” (Laveleye.)* ‘‘It is 
beyond all doubt from the Gospel, that the 
movement for the emancipation of the lower 
classes has come.”” No scheme of social re- 
form can secure a government or a social or- 
der where vicious and selfish men can be at 
peace and happily prosperous. To get the 
Great Hope into the hearts and lives of men, 
one by one, is the chief business of Christians. 
Christ in the heart, Christ in the life, and 
social reforms will go forward gloriously. To 
win men for Christ is to render them the 
greatest possible benefit, and is the surest 
way to bring in that better order in social and 
political life for which we long and for which, 
with God’s help, we will study and labor and 
pray. 

*[Lav-la]. (1822-1891.) A Belgian economist, professor 


of political economy at Liége University and author of 
several works on the subject. 
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Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan"’ from the Italian '‘Nuova Antologia.” 


Italian authors of thiscentury. In- 

crease as we will the inventory of 
our activity in this respect with proper names 
and bibliographical notes it remains never- 
theless meager and incomplete, and makes a 
lamentable show compared tothe list of other 
countries. 

I have been led to this uncomplimentary 
conclusion through a postal card sent to me 
by a German professor, who in it asked me 
for notices of books written in Italy on our 
artistic movement during the nineteenth 
century. I placed the postal many days ago 
in a very prominent place in my study, but 
it is still there unanswered. If others do not 
help meI do not know how I shall send a re- 
ply which will be honorable for our country. 
Shall I be obliged to include in the list some 
manuals even, made with the devout inten- 
tion of introducing them into our schools? 
Must I glean also wrathful polemics* and 


To little has been done for art by the 





* From a Greek word nfeaning warlike. Controversy, 
the art or practice of disputation ; more specifically offen. 


numberless rhetorical effusions scattered 
through the columns of the daily press and 
in reviews? The modest heap of our scrap- 
ings would warn me not to lay aside eventhe 
casual clippings. But then I fear to hear 
myself utter delightedly, for thanks, the 
words of the Psalmist in the Vulgate: J/ul- 
tiplicasti multitudinem, non multiplicasti lae- 
titiam.+ 

One could never doubt this fact, that in the 
various literatures are found the most sig- 
nificant indications of the artistic activity 
and worth of their corresponding countries. 
Though all the marbles of Greece had van- 
ished it would suffice to turn to Plato’s dia- 
logues to find and recognize the divine traces 
of Hellenic statuary. And even more, it is 
necessary also to note that, with the lapse of 
time, this literary reflection of art has be- 





sive as distinguished from defensive contreversy. It is 
used more particularly asthe nameof that “ branch of 
theology which is concerned with the history or conduct 
of ecclesiastical controversy.”’ 

+ Literally, You have multiplied the number, you have 
not multiplied the pleasure. 




















come clearer and more intense, and has even 
been changed into a living form, organic, 
and so intimately interwoven with the artis- 
tic movement pure and simple, that we can 
no longer separate the two without confusing 
and disturbing profoundly the history of art. 
Between authors and artists there have al- 
ways existed differences and misunderstand- 
ings and they will always exist ; a little on 
account of a certain sensitive desire for liberty, 
which keeps the artists on the watch against 
the authors, who are only too ready to deliver 
opinions and generalize; a little on account 
of our great facility for not understanding 
one another, our language being most im- 
perfect and open to fatal errors, as soon as we 
leave the conventional phrases and approach 
the substance of artistic subjects. But in 
spite of all disagreements the consensus and 
the guidance (if we may use the word) of lit- 
erature correspond to a flourishing period in 
art, especially in historic epochs like ours, 
where individual initiative and calm reason- 
ing contend for the mastery with general 
impulse and spontaneous inspiration. 

Itisa fact that Italian literature in this 
century, viewed in its large lines and its 
most illustrious writers, has gone on an al- 
most entire stranger to the changes in the 
plastic arts. In the eighteenth century there 
was not added to the great decline of art in 
Italy the aggravating circumstances of a 
comparison with other countries, which then 
were in the same plight as we were. In 
Italy, at all events, the pride in our glorious 
past was still alive and erect. The last of 
the great artists of Italy had but recently 
died and the authority of our historic pri- 
macy could not yet be seriously brought into 
question. Moreover the artistic literature of 
the past century, if it did not have sovereign 
merits, could boast of having given as much 
as the times allowed. It will be. enough to 
recall the two Zanotti, the two Bianconi 
[be-an-k6’nee], Francesco Milizia [me-lét’- 
se-i], and that polished and brilliant knight 
of all the forms remaining from ancient hu- 
manism, Count Francesco Algarotti [al-ga- 
tot’-tee], who often lent to art criticism the 
vigor and splendor of his multiform talent, 
and in the most refined capitals of Europe 
gave noble witness not only of letters, but 
also of Italian painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and music. To be sure, a book of the 
worth of Lessing’s{ Laocodn was not written 


3(1729—1781.) A German author. 
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in Italy, but on the other hand it is certain 
that some of Algarotti’s essays lose nothing 
when contrasted with the celebrated aca- 
demic discourses of Joshua Reynolds*; and 
that Milizia in the liberty of his artistic 
judgments revealed a vigor of criticism anda 
revolutionary audacity which would make 
Diderot} himself appear timid. 

Our true poverty begins in our own cen- 
tury. Thetwo lights of Italian literature, 
Vincenzo Monti and Ugo Foscolo, seem to 
have lived, judging by their writings, entirely 
outside of every especial interest in the fine 
arts. And it is very probable that such was 
the case. Not that they lacked the capacity 
for enjoying a beautiful picture or a beautiful 
statue. Rather did they lack (and it is the 
essential thing) that living and active sense 
of artistic fraternity and solidarity{ which 
the authors of the sixteenth century, as 
Ariosto, Castiglione [kias-teel y6’-na], Aretino 
[a-ra-tee’no], Caro, and Varchi [var’kee] 
showed so frequently toward the great con- 
temporary artists. If Agricola paints a fine 
portrait for a pretty girl Monti is moved to 
write a fine sonnet. But afterwards he will- 
ingly shuts himself up in what I should call his 
professional exclusiveness. 

Less inclosed seems indeed to be the soul of 
Foscolo. The marbles of Canova fill him 
with enthusiasm. He loves to have, in com- 
mon with the sculptor, the worship of the 
graces and to sing the divine fraternity of the 
fine arts. But in the midst of all of Foscolo’s 
prose, so varied in theme, I almost get angry 
at not finding a single page in which that 
Greco-Italic mind, so exquisitely endowed 
with the divine sense of the beautiful, affirms 
itself, and abounds in the praise of the sister 
arts. Oh, how willingly I would give,for one 
single page of considerations on art, all the 
notes of Foscolo about the hair of Berenice ! 

The contrast is all the more striking 
when we think that in that time there lived 
beyond the Alps Goethe and Schiller, both so 
seriously occupied with esthetic questions 
and intent even (note well) in putting the 
renaissance of art criticism at the base of a 
whole esthetic renaissance, which was to oc- 
cupy and agitate all modern civilization, not 





*(1723—1792.) An English artist. 

¢[De-dr6 ] (1713—1784.) A French author. 

t[Sol-i-dari-ty.] A word recently-in great vogue. 
Trench says, ‘‘ A word which we owe to French commun- 
ists, and which signifies a fellowship in gain and loss, in 
honor and dishonor.’”’ Itis also defined as mutual re- 


sponsibility existing between twoor more persons. 
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only in Germany but in the whole world. 

The truth is that in those countries of 
Europe, where the intellectual movement is 
most active, great currents of thought and of 
will were being formed, wholly directed 
toward reanimating the sense of art, toward 
modernizing it, toward expanding and raising 
the standards which must direct it, and 
above all toward mixing and fusing it inti- 
mately with the genius and the spiritual life 
of each people. In Italy this great fact 
passed unrecognized or was perceived with 
great difficulty. The editor of Reynolds’ 
discourses, translated for the first time into 
our tongue, felt the need of apologizing mod- 
estly to Italian readers: 

“It will appear perhaps strange to some that 
we should take account in Italy of the precepts 
and reflections concerning the fine arts of a pro- 
fessor from abroad, when we, among whom they 
arose, have to exhibit to others, besides the ex- 
cellent models of Greek and Roman antiquity, 
many of those of the different modern schools 
and the writings also of the best masters. But 
if these persons reflect that those who have ar- 
rived the last of all to the desire of reaching the 
true and beautiful of human learning, are ex- 
actly the people who make the quickest prog- 
ress, because they are in a position to profit by 
the lights and the examples of all the others, 
and have all the ardor which competition and 
novelty inspire, without having the disadvan- 
tages of traditional prejudices, they will agree 
that my undertaking is not so strange as they 
may think.” 

The fact is that every nation in Europe, in 
a few decades, has made over entirely its ar- 
tistic culture by bringing together all the 
noble forces which were useful to the task. 
Italy has naturally been for them the light- 
house and the harbor, the field and the mine. 
But did she in the meantime look out for her- 
self as shecouldand ought? An instance oc- 
curs to me which, taken too exactly, is cer- 
tainly of an excessive pessimism* but which 
does not fail to be appropriate. Intheseven- 
teenth century Spain received every day the 
golden streams which came to her from the 
mines of America, and in the meanwhile was 
sinking ever deeper into misery. And she 
was compared to a great mouth condemned 
to chew gold from morning to evening, only to 
transmit it to the stomach of exultant Europe. 





*(P&s‘sl.mizm.}] The doctrine that things are as bad as 
they can be ; that the world is the worst possible ; the ten- 
dency to look at life on its dark side. 


Among the men of that age who formed 
the classic Pleiades,* of which Monti and Fos- 
colo were the greatest stars, we may except 
a writer who purposed to give to the study of 
the plastic arts + a very great educational im- 
portance and who thought that it was a se- 
rious duty for literature to illustrate and pro- 
motethem. This was Pietro Giordani [jor- 
da’ne] hailed as ‘‘ prince of Italian prose’’ 
between 1820 and 1850, but later criticised and 
neglected beyond what was just. It isa fact 
that he was the only Italian writer of great 
authority who, in this period, wrote purposely 
concerning art; and perhaps had the acci- 
dents of his life not hindered it Italy would 
have had in him her Delescluze.{ He did not 
to be sure advance in the precepts of art be- 
yond the general ideas of histime. In his 
admiration of the ancients he was categorical 
and summary. But heknewhowto point out 
and lament some flaws in our most glorious 
artists, and he was able also, with all the 
prestige of his prose, to give prominence and 
renown to the best things which were then 
produced in Italy. 

So it was that the works of Canova, of 
Tenerani [ta-na-ra’nee], of Camuccini [k4- 
moot-chee’nee], and of Landi lived again in 
generous emulation in the pages of the au- 
thor of Piacenza. But in this line he re- 
mained alone. And if we add to his senten- 
ces some beautiful pages of Gian Battista 
Niccolini on Michael Angelo we have, I be- 
lieve, all that can be recorded as atrue and 
worthy contribution of our literature to the 
plastic arts in the first half of this century. 

And here let him who reads note well that 
I have not indeed forgotten several important 
works of artistic content written and pub- 
lished in that time. For instance the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Sculpture’’ by Leopold Cicognara, 
[che-k6n-ya’ri], the Cenzacle of Giuseppe 
Bassi, which gave and still continues to give, 
so much good material to the students and 
the historians of art, that enormous and pre- 
cious storehouse of notices, the ‘‘Encyclopedia 
of Fine Arts’’ edited by Abbot Pietro Zani ; 





*[Pl@ya-déz.] A group of small stars in the constellation 
Taurus, very conspicuous through the winter months. 

+ The arts in which form of objects is reproduced, in 
which figures are molded ; they embrace sculpture in its 
widest sense as distinguished from painting. 

}[Dth-la-kliiz, The « (French) is perhaps best repre- 
sented in English by its sound in the word full.] (1781- 
1863.) An able French /itterateur who published, besides 
several novels and editorial articles, a ‘“‘ Treatise on Paint- 
ing.”’ 

















and especially the writings of the Marquis 
Pietro Selvatico, the man of the most serious 
application and of the broadest artistic intel- 
lect that Italy has perhaps had in this cen- 
tury. But theessay I have begun is more 
intimately connected with pure literature, and 
on this account I must seek out only those 
writers who spring from a genuine literary 
vein, and point out, as it were, a confluence 
and a salutary fusion of literary and artistic 
spirit. 

In fact in the other field, in that of the new 
or romantic literature, as we call it, things 
did not go on any better. The men of the 
‘‘ Conciliatore’’* were almost entirely without 
interest in questions of art, or at least gave 
no notable testimony of having felt them 
deeply and having studied them fully in re- 
gard to that Italian culture which they had 
girded up themselves to renew. And this 
was a great misfortune. Because from those 
minds, perchance a little too much infatuated 
with novelty, but certainly lively, active, and 
free, we might have been able to receive the 
commencements of a beautiful and excellent 
literature of art. And it was particularly a 
great misfortune that Alessandro Manzoni, 
who without question surpassed all the others 
by the greatness of his intellect and the ex- 
tent of his views, observed the same absti- 
nence, and in this respect differentiated him- 
self so much from his German brother, Wolf- 
gang von Goethe. 

And thus our literature, from 1821 on, was 
born, and grew for the most part indifferent 
or almost so to the great artistic move- 
ment which was arousing at that time the 
men of letters in all Europe. What a con- 
trast, for instance, between Italy and France 
in those days! In France it was the convic- 
tion of all that literature and art should not 
be separated and that there was but one and 
the same question cf renewal in both. 
Against the rules of David’s school arose the 
young innovators who proclaimed other 
ideals. Thecustodians of tradition held high 
their battle flag. Polemics raged even to 
madness, The journals and the clubs were 
invaded by the question of art. How many 
orations were delivered regarding the paint- 
ings of the Victims of the Plague at Jaffa, of 
Edipus, and of the Wreck of the Medusa! 
There was not one young writer who did not 


* A periodical published at Milan before 1820 in the in- 
terest of the romantic school in literature. Silvio Pellico 
was active among its editors. 
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think he would win fame by descending into 
the lists of art, and the very men who gave 
themselves up to politics felt the need of tem- 
pering themselves in this living stream, as 
though they had been contemporaries of Peri- 
cles. So without wondering, we saw Thiers 
[te-ér], Guizot [ghe-z6], Casimir Perier, Ar- 
mand Carrel, and many others mingling in 
these debates. As soon as art in France as- 
sumesa pleasing form, this form is straightway 
attracted into one of the two great streams and 
has supporters and vigorous opponents ; and 
the names of Gerard [zha-rar], Isabey [e-za- 
ba],Gros, Gericault [zha-re-ko], Ingres [angr], 
Flandrin [flon-dran], Robert, Delacroix [da- 
14-krw4] areso many standards which group 
together and divide the enthusiasms of the 
public and the predilections of the critics. 
One can feel the vast artistic inspiration 
which proceeds from the studios and salons 
and spreads throughout the atmosphere of 
Paris. Lyric and dramatic poetry feels its 
influence. French prose is affected by it, and 
in Balzac and Sainte-Beuve, Victor Hugo 
and Théophile Gautier [go-te-4] every one is 
aware that the most lively and delicate im- 
pressions of the painter’s eye, and thedazzling 
riches of the colors of the palette are passing 
into the pages of the writers. By means of 
this agitation and through all these disagree- 
ments there was formed in France at that 
time that broad artistic sense which still lives 
and now generates that splendid variety in 
art which makes such an eloquent contrast 
with the prevailing monotony of other coun- 
tries. 

And the taste for art in France is not satis- 
fied with the possession of the press and with 
interesting the clubs. On the contrary it 
rises and spreads through the whole horizon 
and desires to filla place in every branch of 
serious writing. Michelet [me-sheh-la] and 
Quinet [ke-na] welcome it into history. 
Ozanam [o-zo-naN] and Lamennais [la-men- 
na (followers of Chateaubriand) [sha-to-bri- 
ON] give it a broad range in the question of 
religion. Cousin [koo-san] and all the eclec- 
tic school throw wide open to it the gates of 
philosophy. 

We cannot say that the same thing has 
happened among us. In modern Italian phi- 
losophy art has certainly not had the place 
which could be expected for it. If this con- 
dition does not displease in the least those 
(and they are perhaps the majority) who 
look for little or no practical utility from 
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metaphysical speculations, the fact does not, 
on that account, cease from having a great 
significance for the argument which we are 
carrying on ; and it is a reproach, atall events, 
for the rare or, to be frank, for the feeble ar- 
tistic consciousness of the Italians in our 
times, for a vein of water throws its jet higher 
or lower according to the pressure which is 
back of it. The fact remains that Terence 
Mamiani [ma-me-a’nee], who by the bent of 
his refined talent and by his pursuits could 
have been thought predestined to move about 
in this field of ornate philosophy and to rule 
in it, preferred to dull his genius with the 
paradigms of art and content himself with 
complaints of our decadence. Antonio Ros- 
mini [ros-mee’nee], who was able to conceive 
and build an edifice of Christian philosophy 
so vast, so full, and so uniform, preferred to 
leave it incomplete in respect to art. Was 
indifference inborn in his nature, or was ita 
defect of education peculiar to those branches 
which have any relation to the artistic prob- 
lem? I could not have the courage to ex- 
press an opinion, and I content myself with 
noting that, after a short esthetic tarry in the 
shade ofan idyl, the mind of Rosmini wrapped 
itself up wholly in the contemplation of his 
‘* ideal substance,’’ and no longer yieldedany- 
thing to the beautiful and to art. 

Gioberti [ jo-bér’tee] on the other hand was 
willing to grant to them considerable influ- 
ence. His essay on Ariosto,* and not a few 
pages of his ‘‘Primato,’’ would suffice to 
make us feel the splendid contribution which 
this powerful and versatile mind could have 
given to artistic culture in Italy. He pos- 
sessed, to speak in the manner of Dante, the 
mental faculties and the faculty of potential- 
ity, the words which convince and those which 
allure. But in the book which he should 
have chiefly used for this end, his ‘‘ Treatise 
on The Beautiful,’’ you could say that his 
spirit grows cold instead of becoming warm. 
The mind of the philosopher goes through 
unlimited historical digressions and flies in 
philosophical abstractions far beyond the 
boundaries of the world. But the true philo- 
sophical enthusiasm (as Fichte would wish), 
but the heart of the artist, which ought to 
have made itself felt in the thinker, but a 
true esthetic spirit, warm, powerful, and 
which diffuses itself abroad, is hardly ever 





*[A-reos’to.] (1474-1533) An Italian poet, the author 


of “ Orlando,” a fantastic story which stands at the head 
of all poems of chivalry. 
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felt in this book, excepting toward the end 
when he speaks of the ‘Divina Comme- 
dia.”’ 

For our artists and for the devotees of his- 
torical and contemporaneous art the book 
went by without leaving any traces of its 
passage, except perhaps some vague formula 
in the mind of some artist, who remained con- 
fused and bewildered by it. And what other 
result could have been expected from so learn- 
edly dry a volume? Put it by the side of 
Cousin’s work on the same theme and see 
the difference between them. Notso much 
in position and views but in the state of mind 
and in the suggestive impulses which come 
from them. Wecan understand how Cousin 
wrote, thinking of a public of artists and of 
amateurs living around him, which he wished 
to warm with enthusiasm and move to emu- 
lation, while Gioberti was writing among the 
clouds of his ontologism* and has the ap- 
pearance of speaking to the desert wastes. 

In short, we have lost too much time in 
inaction, too much in bad expenditure of truly 
precious forces. However much a few vol- 
unteers, aware of the evil, may have studied 
how to lessen it, the substance of things can- 
not be changed so that our artistic culture 
may not lose considerably, when compared 
to that of other countries which are more re- 
fined. At every point of the comparison our 
inferiority appears only tooclearly. To cite 
only one category, choose the one of our great 
artists you please, Leonardo da Vinci, for in- 
stance, and see with what study and what 
eulogies the people of Germany, England, 
France, Russia, and America now surround 
him. Italy certainly comes last. And he 
who does not understand what a gap there is 
in contemporaneous Italian art, on account 
of this lack of curiosity on the part of edu- 
cated people and from this coldness of our in- 
tellectual atmosphere, has no eyes. 

“‘ And yet surely artists are not wanting in 
Italy |” wrote the good Luigi Mussini in the 
year 1848, and he was right. This century 
which opened so promisingly with Canova 
and Appiani afterwards presented to Italian 
art a mass of unfavorable conditions. Every- 
thing injured our artists. The rulers, by neg- 
lecting them altogether or by bestowing on 
them scanty aid together with stupid criti- 
cisms; instruction given haphazard and 





* (On tol’o jiz’m.] “‘ The doctrine that the human intel- 
lect has an immediate cognition of God as its proper 
object and the principle of all its cognitions.” 


























badly ; and above all literature, which with- 
drew haughtily from them, or worse still 
gave them up to the judgment and rule of 
journalists and dilettanti* pretentious as well 
as ignorant to the last degree. 

To-day the situation is worse than in 1848. 
And for it the public and its authors have 
themselves principally to blame. We ought 
at once to establish in Italy an artistic sense 
which should pervade the public. There live 
now among us many young men enthusiasts 
of art, to which they consecrate the flower of 
their talent, manifesting it now in learned 


*[Dil-et-tan’ti.] Admirers of the fine arts. Those 
who pursue art or literature for amusement. 
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researches, now in loving contemplations and 
passionate debates. Some are working in 
the great cities and willingly waste their hid- 
den treasures, by doling them out little by lit- 
tle in journalism. Others live far off in the 
provinces and every now and then send out 
slight tokens of their patient and calm stud- 
ies like samples of the precious cloth which 
they are weaving and ornamenting in silence. 
Shall the flowering forest spring some day 
from these scattered germs? Alas ! the postal 
card of the German professor, which is still 
before me, has been able to suggest a series 
of thoughts more melancholy than cheering, 
but it cannot make me a seer and a prophet ! 


HOW TO STUDY LITERATURE.* 


BY MAURICE 


FFICIENT study must be always 
EK based upon a clearly defined and 
compactly formed system, which has 
for its motor the power of organized purpose. 
We hear a good deal about “general read- 
ing’’ in the study of literature; but that 
phrase is nothing better than a stumbling- 
block. Special reading is the only sort 
which is of practical avail to the student. 
This does not mean narrow reading. It is 
direction that tells; let your study be ina 
thousand lines if necessary, so that every line 
points toward your purpose. When oncethe 
habit of accurate thinking has been acquired 
the student of any particular subject will find 
luminous points from which rays of enlight- 
enment are shot from the miscellaneous page 
to the very core of hisspecialty. All reading 
then becomes auxiliary and the filter of the 
mind swiftly separates the desired elements 
of information, as the bee separates the 
honey-sweet from the nectar compounds of 
the flowers. A literary artist of world-wide 
fame told me that his senses were all so 
trained to the search after materials for his 
work that there was never a moment when 
he was not discovering new suggestions of 
thought, or conceit, or word-combination. 
No greater mistake can be made than to 
assume that broad knowledge follows wide 
reading. Some of our greatest thinkers have 
been addicted to no dissipation with books ; 
preferring a thorough command of what a 





* Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates. 


THOMPSON. 


few gifted minds have spilled into the cup of 
knowledge to a dim notion of that nebula* 
of thought which floats in what wecall a large 
library, they have shown that it is better 
to digest and assimilate than to gorge toa 
surfeit and lose command of what we hold. 

The study of literature which has for its 
object the accumulation of knowledge touch- 
ing any special subjeat is not what we are 
now considering. We have in view what is 
somewhat vaguely called literary culture. 
We would know how to acquire a good style, 
strong and pleasing diction, and a working 
familiarity with the methods and the aims of 
all those whom the sifting hand of time has 
set apart as masters of literary art. 

It is safe to say that fifty books make a li- 
brary in the best sense of the word. After 
school life is ended the intelligent student 
begins real study, and in the selection of 
these fifty books lies the secret of his future. 
No man can choose for his neighbor; but if 
one will but look into one’s own mind and 
honestly examine one’s main purpose the 
books one ought to read will not hide them- 
selves. The most atrocious enemy of culture 
is reading for mere pastime; yet on the 
other hand an arbitrary course of study is 
apt to make one’s thoughts go on stilts. 
The scholar is not always a person of enga- 





*[Neb‘i-la.] A word borrowed from Latin and mean- 
ing a cloud, mist, vapor. In English it is used as the 


name of a luminous, misty cloudlike patch in the heav- 
ens beyond the solar system, which the telescope shows 
to be large clusters of stars, 
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ging qualities ; he may be top-heavy and dry, 
because he has neglected to keep his imagi- 
nation fresh and his taste free, reminding us 
of a plant whose roots have wandered into 
unwatered strata.* Indeed the least inter- 
esting of all men is the one whose brain has 
become a mere cabinet of desiccated; knowl- 
edge. The true culture is living, sappy, full 
of flower-tints and chlorophyll,{ if we may 
so say, and keeps the mind young, buoyant, 
flexible, and magnetic. 

Study, to be of most liberal value, must be- 
gin as far back as possible. The greatest 
mistake of our century lies in the departure 
from this rule. The oldest literature is ever 
the freshest and truest to elemental life. We 
must know the fine rudimentary beginnings 
of art in order fully to comprehend that over- 
wrought artisanship which now passes cur- 
rent as the highest expression of genius. 
Comparison is said to be odious, yet criti- 
cism, which is another name for intelligent 
study, rests upon nothing else. Homer and 
éschylus,|| Pindar and Horace, Dante and 
Shakespeare are standards, not of arbitrary 
literary law, but of comparison by which we 
measure the new exponent of life and art by 
the old. Wedonot read Homer to imitate 
him; what we want of him is the flavor, the 
essence, the style of his time, that we may 
comprehend how genius in the heathen day 
blew the bubbles of a heroic sense of life. 
And more, we demand of him the secret of a 
literary art which drew such incomparable 
vigor out of a civilization so distant at every 
point from our own. The person who lays 
hold of a pen with the grip of ourtime should 
have a rearward vision clear to the horizon of 
literary antiquity ; not to heathenize his im- 
agination withal, nor yet to influence his 
touch with the present, but to give hima 
perfect sense of values when he undertakes 
to suit thought to diction. Here rests the 
precious quality of flexible literary knowl- 
edge of the old classics as contradistinguished 
from mere scholarly attainment therein, 





*(Stra’ta.] The plural of stratum, the Latin word used 
to designate a layer or bed of rock of one kind. 

+[Des‘ik-kat-ed.] Latin desiccare, to dry up. Thor- 
oughly dried for pfeservation. The term is usually ap- 
plied to various kinds of food prepared in this manner. 

$(Kld’ré-fil.] The green coloring matter found in the 
leaves of plants, and in the other parts which are exposed 
to the light. 

| [Es’ki lis.) Of the group mentioned the first three 
were Greek poets; Horace wasa Latin poet, and Ddn’te 
an Italian poet. 
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~ An accurate familiarity with one’s own 
language is of prime importance, because here 
we join our life to its oral or written expres- 
sion in words. Our language, however, has 
long roots running back into the virgin soil 
of remotest areas far outside of its present 
habitat.* We need not, in fact we must not, 
become mere philologists} in our study of 
literature ; but we must know the main his- 
tory of language and feel the origin of what 
is to us the fullest exponent of our aspira- 
tions. We think in words and as we enlarge 
our vocabulary we multiply our thoughts. 
It has been said that clear thinking precedes 
clear expression. It would be better to say 
that the clear arrangement of thought comes 
of having at command an adequate vocabu- 
lary with which to think. No man can 
think his best, do full justice to his brain- 
power, who has not acquired language com- 
mensurate with the compass of his mind. 
The poet, the orator, the essayist, each has a 
message exactly measured by his command, 
not of expression as commonly understood, 
but of thoughts which can form themselves 
in his mind by no means save the arrival of 
words. Examine yourself carefully and you 
will be aware that thought does not come 
first and words afterwards. The brain of 
man has suited itself to a word-language 
mode of action. It makes thought in words 
and it has no real thoughts distinct from 
word-thoughts. Give it new words and it 
will find new thoughts, and by no other 
means can it find them. 

The study of literature then is the study 
of human aspiration as set in written forms 
of expression. To pursue it intelligently and 
effectively we shall first have to understand 
what we study it for. One may wish to 
teach, another to pursue authorship or jour- 
nalism, another has lecturing in view or 
would like to gain only the satisfaction of 
being acquainted with letters. If you have 
authorship in view, what particular field calls 
you? Doyou imagine that you are an em- 
bryo poet or novelist or critic? If so, please 
find out as early as possible which it is, for 
at the outset begins whatever good can come 
to you out of judicious study. Guy de Mau- 





*(Hab’i-tat.] The natural abode of anything; the 
place in which it is commonly found, 

+ [FI 151/o-jIsts.] Greek philos, loving, and Jogos, speech, 
discourse. Persons versed in phi-lol’o-gy, the love of 
literature and of all learning, or in the investigation of 
language. ‘ 




















passant* went when a boy to Flaubert} and 
studied under him to be a story-writer. 
Given the genius, which must belong to the 
successful man in any path of literature, this 
was the wisest possible course to pursue. 
Under a teacher who had consummate mas- 
tery of literary art the youth shaped himself 
by reading and practice into a wgnderful 
word-artist. Not every one who would like 
to do this could do it. The possibility of 
such a triumph rests with genius alone; but 
a knowledge of literature can be gained in 
that way even by the most commonplace 
mind. 

Observation teaches us, however, that by 
far the greatest number of students must gain 
knowledge without much aid from teachers, 
The evening hours after a day’s work is 
ended offer the only leisure to the great mass 
of busy people who would gladly know some- 
thing of literature. These lonely lamplight 
periods have been the school of genius, and 
if a wise choice of books were made no better 
school for the attainment of most available 
learning could be found. 

A good encyclopedia, the standard diction- 
aries of the English, German, French, and 
Italian languages, a good Greek lexicon,{ a 
Latin lexicon, and fifty well-chosen volumes 
representing characteristic changes of liter- 
ary taste, substance, form, and aspiration— 
from Homer down to Tennyson—these make 
up the best equipment within the command 
of moderate means. I mention only poets, 
but this merely for convenience ; perhaps the 
larger bulk of reading should be prose, save 
when studying for precision of diction. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the 
best poetry of a language gives the finest pos- 
sible examples of thinking in that language. 
To break from the rhythm and rhyme of no- 
ble verse into the nervous strength of perfect 
prose is a most natural step. Nearly all the 
great poets have been notable writers of prose. 
Read good poetry, then, if you are studying 
to be a writer of good prose. 





*[M6’pa-sdN. The capital nN indicates the French na- 
salsound.] (1850—1893.) A French novelist. 

+[Fld’bér. The circumflex over thee indicates the 
sound given it inthe wordthere.] (1821—1880.) A French 
novelist. 

tA word taken from the Greek tongue, its meaning be- 
ing synonymous with the words dictionary and vocabu 
lary. Itis, however, used especially of a dictionary of 
Greek or Hebrew or Latin.—In the secondary meaning of 
vocabulary, given as the stock of words employed by a 
special person, or in a particular language, it is nota 
synonym of the other two words. 
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The accumulation of a vocabulary to think 
with is a wonderful performance in the case 
of genius. Look at Keats, who when yet a 
mere youth had acommand of language al- 
most as thorough as that of Shakespeare in 
his maturest years. What isknown as style is 
the first and the best evidence of eminent 
mental force in the direction of art ; but when 
it is rightly thought out we find here the 
same solution of genius, namely the power of 
accumulating means. Our charming novel- 
ist, Mr. Howells, has said that genius is 
memory. Rightly understood this is true; 
memory and cleverness joined toa rich nature 
afford all that is bestin literature. Genius is 
the stored force of generations ; give it words 
and it will do the rest ; it will be dormant un- 
til its vocabulary arrives. 

To know literature, then, we must be sure 
that we acquaint ourselves with genius, and 
here is the advantage in reading the first 
great comers in every language, the Homers, 
the Pindars, the Dantes, the Chaucers, the 
Shakespeares, the Ronsards, the Cervantes.* 
These initial masters sound the keynotes and 
set the beat for long periods of time. When 
our schoolsand colleges consent toturn away 
from classical paths to follow what is called 
‘‘ practical leading’’ they shut their eyes to 
a great fact, which is that breadth of base is 
necessary to a lofty building. Changing our 
comparison, the swing of a pendulum de- 
pends upon how far it is at first drawn back. 
Give the young mind a far pull into the 
past and when it is let go it will have momen- 
tum to carry it into the future. 

If possible the student of literature should 
have a working knowledge of Greek and of 
Latin ; French will come easily after this. 
Still, without knowing a foreign language, it 
is quite possible to reach a good understand- 
ing, if not a masterly command, of what litera- 
ture offers toa vigorous mind; but often a 
single foreign word will open a strange new 
vista in the mind. 

To begin then, let us suppose that the 
student has finished his collegiate course, or 
that by private training he has reached a point 
from which intelligent study of literature can 
begin. Homer and A{schylus, Virgil and 
Horace, Dante and Petrarch, Ronsard and 
Moliére, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson 
and Scott, Bunyan and Sir Thomas More are 


*(Ser-vin’téz.] (1547-1616.) A Spanish novelist, the au- 
thor of ‘Don Quixote.’’———“‘ Ron’sard”’ (1524-1585) was @ 
French poet. 
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to be read, if not in whole at least with greatest 
care, studied for word-force and thought-form 
and imaginative freshness. After these Pin- 
dar, Villon, Burns, Theocritus,* and Keats, 
from whom the elemental, enduring essences 
of conceit, creation, outright feeling, and the 
unchangeable colors of absolute life are to be 
drawn, must receive close attention, not as 
models but as incomparable examples. We 
are now ready for Plato, Goethe, Carlyle and 
Emerson, Aristotle, Montaigne.+ These need 
not be read word for word ; for by this time 
we have learned how to skip and select in the 
manner of a bee among flowers. Meanwhile 
we have caught a taste for biography and have 
come across Plutarch,{ have rummaged the 
encyclopedias and read the outlines of great 
lives; this leads to- history, philosophy 
proper, and criticism ; and by way of emphatic 
parenthesis just here I would warn the young 
reader against giving too much attention to 
Wordsworth and Sainte-Beuve. || The time 
is coming when we shall see clearly that 
these great men were great negatives, great 
forces of misleading. To one of them we owe 
the literary religion of the commonplace now 
prevailing; to the other must be charged the 
so-called critical theory of appreciation by 
which criticism has spread itself out thin and 
valueless, a mere watery wash ofcomment and 
overstrained humor. Wordsworth was a great 
poet, Sainte-Beuve was a great essayist ; but 
Wordsworth’s theory of poetic art is worth- 
less and Sainte-Beuve’s criticism amounts 
to little more, iittle less than eulogy and flat- 
tering comment. It is, however, of first im- 
portance to study these two great modern in- 
fluences in literary life. They represent pretty 
fairly the base of our so-called realistic art ; 
out of them have sprung the Rossettis, the 
Burne-Joneses, the Zolas, and all the lesser 
folk of the fleshly school. True, neither 
Wordsworth nor Sainte-Beuve advocated the 
bald naked realism of our day ; but they based 





*[Thé Sc’ri-tiis.] (About 270 B. C.) A Greek pastoral 
poet.——*‘ Villon ’’ [ve-yon] (1431-1485 ) is reckoned by the 
French as one of their great national poets. 

+[Mon-tan’.] (1533-1592.) A French philosopher and es, 
sayist.——“ Ar'is-td/tle”” (384-322 B. C.) and “ Plato” 
(429-347 B. C) were Greek philosophers.——‘ Goethe.” 
[gé’‘teh. Thetwo dots over the o show that its scund is 
influenced by that of the succeeding vowel, ¢, the two 
vowels blending into a sound which can be best repre- 
sented in English by the sound ofe in her.) (1749-1832.) A 
great German writer. 

1 [Plu’tark.] (About 50-120.) A Greek biographer and 
moralist. 

[(Samt-bfiv.] (1805-1869.) A French literary critic. 


art on the principles of photography rather 
than on the broad floor of imagination, and 
the result was inevitable that poetry and fic- 
tion would settle down to the level of the 
commonplace and even lower to the gutters 
of the vulgar and the obscene. 

When Scott and Hugo are reached, as every 
wise stydent of literature will reach them, it 
is well to accept them as representing each 
an extremeof theromantic force in art. They 
are to be approached without thought of tak- 
ing them forteachers. Indeed it cannot be re- 
iterated too insistently that study must not be 
for imitation but for self-enrichment. Beware 
of falling under the influence of a great gen- 
ius ; for by somuch as you accept his domi- 
nation you lessen your own original vigor. 
Take Poe as the greatest genius of our coun- 
try and note how debilitating his influence 
was in the days when callow minds gave way 
toit. Weakness runs in schools, and this is 
why at present our poetry and our fiction 
amble along on a dead level where it is so easy 
for everybody to join the procession. 

The lesson to be caught from the feeble- 
ness of current art is that our study should 
be set back beyond the periphery* of the 
Wordsworthian influence into the freedom of 
the area of creative imagination. Certainly 
the next great billow of true art will be ro- 
mance; for every such billow has been ro- 
mance ; not mere purveying of impossibili- 
ties, but the action of creative imagination 
on the substance of life. What for want ofa 
better phrase we call fiz de siécle} art is the 
last shallow wash of one of those counter- 
currents which are generated by dilettante- 
ism { revolting feebly against romance. We 
inevitably discover this as we pass back over 
the history of literature. No piece of art not 
romantic in substance and structure has held 
the attention of the ages. In the future it 
will not hold it. Nothing in art is vital, last- 
ing, perennially influential, which does not 
appeal to primal, elemental human sympathy 
through the imagination. 

With this understanding of the difference 
between science and art, that science is the 





*(Pe-rifér-y.] The outside part of a body, the surface, 
the circumference of a circle or of any geometrical figure. 

+A French expression meaning the end of a century. 
It is used ‘‘to designate the ideas, persons, and things 
characteristic of the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

t [Dfl-@t tan’ta-iz'm.] A desultory or affected pursuit of 
literature, science, or art. The word is derived from the 
French language. 














meaning of physical facts and that art is the 
meaning of spiritual facts, we shall be able 
to study literature profoundly and to grasp 
the growth of it as an evolution. Itscurrents 
of nativestrength areimpelled by imagination, 
its stagnant places are the result of uninspired 
revolt against genius. So it is easy for us to 
look around and select the books to study ; 
our light is the light of the ages. Those art- 
ists whose works have held the heart of hu- 
manity through all the changes of civilization 
are our safe advisers. Our schools may dis- 
card the study of Greek ; but they can never 
do away with the fact that we must keep 
touch with all the past if we would hold the 
golden key of true culture. Our teachers 
may persist in what they are fond of term- 
ing ‘practical teaching,’’ but with every dis- 
couragement of the young imagination we 
lose a fine connection with that great storage 
battery of freshness out of which genius has 
always drawn its magic power. 

But it would be eminently unsafe to con- 
fine the study of literature to imaginative 
works. The literature of literary study is of 
itselfan indispensable part of well-directed 
reading. Someof the best minds in all ages 
have turned to this field, and it is deeply in- 
structive to note how they have agreed upon 
one principle in accepting the spiritual part 
of man as that to which all true art is ad- 
dressed. Mere physical needs and mere ma- 
terial increment fall outside the view. It is 
the soul that is to be fed. The essayists, the 
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humorists, the satirists, these may appear to 
cast imagination behind them ; but we shall 
find the best of them, like Addison, Sterne, 
Swift, Lamb, Montaigne, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Lowell, always poets in thin disguise. See 
how they respect the great singers with quota- 
tions! They know where to find the standard. 
The limits of this paper admit of nothing 
beyond suggestion, and in conclusion I would 
reiterate that the first prerequisite to success- 
ful study is enlightened purpose ; the next is 
having that purpose constantly in mind ; after 
these comes system, that is a well-ordered 
plan of reading and remembering. Train 
your mind to sift and select. There is as 
much in the judicious forgetting of what is 
worthless as there is in retaining what is val- 
uable ; and above all keep free of fascinations 
and preserve your original bias of nature. 
You are not to become a pot of dry herbs 
snatched from gardens of the masters ; you 
are to digest and assimilate what you take ; 
give it your own power, or rather let it be 
a fertilizer of your imagination, rich old 
loam at the roots of your mind ; draw from it 
a new sap of feeling, sentiment, imagery. If 
you consciously try to bea Homer you will 
almost surely fall below Callimachus.* In 
other words study should be like taking nat- 
ural food, not like feeding for the mere sake 
of pleasure and fat. 
” *(CaL-lm’a kiis.] A Greek writer who flourished in the 


third century B.C. Ovid said of him that he displayed 
more art than genius. 
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BY THE REV. E. F. BURR, D.D. 


THEISM AS A SCIENTIFIC HYPOTHESIS. 
[November 5.] 


ASK your attention to the superior merits 

| of theism* as a hypothesis} for the ex- 
planation of nature. Notice that the 
hypothesis, while perfectly sufficient, and, to 
say the least, a priori as credible as any, is 
vastly the simplest, the surest, the safest, the 


* The belief in the existence of God as the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe. 

t[Hy-poth’e sis]. Derived from a Greek word meaning 
aplacing under. Something used as a temporary sup- 


port. A conjecture, a supposition. 
t Latin, From the cause to the effect. 





sublimest, and the most in accord with the 
convictions and traditions of mankind, es- 
pecially of the most enlightened and moral 
part of mankind. Some of these particulars 
may appear at first sight to address them- 
selves solely to the taste and interest : I trust 
they will be found to appeal to the reason as 
well. 

The Theistic Hypothesis is perfectly suf- 
ficient. 

It is plain that a Being of power and wis- 
dom indefinitely beyond the human can com- 
pletely account for all the wonders of nature. 
Nothing could be plainer. There is abso- 
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lutely nothing which such a Being cannot do 
with the greatest ease. He has skill enough 
to contrive the most exquisite things, power 
enough to accomplish the hardest things, and 
comprehension enough totriumph with these 
attributes over the largest fields of being 
which observation has examined or thought 
conjectured. As an explanation of nature, 
the theistic hypothesis could not be improved. 
The hardiest assailant would scarcely dare 
question its perfect sufficiency. 

The Theistic Hypothesis is, to suy the least, 
a priori, as credible as any. 

The various hypotheses to account for or- 
ganic nature are as follows: First, natural 
organisms, as individuals or races, are eternal. 
Second, they were constructed by chance. 
Third, they were constructed by law—that is, 
by blind material elements acting in obedi- 
ence to the eternal laws of their natures. 
Fourth, they were constructed by God. 

The first two suppositions are too openly 
in conflict with observation and science to 
find any supporters inthisage. Noone now 
supposes that the individual plants and ani- 
mals which he sees about him have always 
existed as such. That tree, that brute, that 
man—each of these individuals self-existent, 
imperishable, eternal! All the senses of all 
men are against it. They protest in a thou- 
sand ways that such organisms begin and 
flux and dissolve with every passing day. 
Equally plain is it that the races began—as 
plain as the igneous and metamorphic rocks, 
and the alphabet of geology. As toa man, 
or even a blade of grass, becoming constructed 
by a strictly fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
such epicureanism* is now out of date by 
many centuries. Chance—no person of cul- 
ture at the present day believes in such a 
thing! Norisit Argyle alone who believesin 
the reign of law. Theschoolboy or the school- 
less peasant does it as well as the cultured 
noble. All persons among us now under- 
stand that every atom has its essential prop- 
erties and laws, which, together with those 
of other atoms and agents, spiritual and 
other, determine all its doings and experi- 
ences. The very idea of hap-hazard died and 
was buried at the incoming of modern science ; 
and every new inquiry into nature heaps new 
measures of dust on the grave. Sowe may 


put aside the two hypotheses first named. 
The comparison lies wholly between the last 


*The philosophical system of the Greek Ep-i-cii‘rus, 
that pleasure is the chief good in life. 
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two—between that of construction by lawand 
that of construction by God. Whichof these 
has the best claim on our favor? 

Let it be observed, in the first place, that 
the hypothesis of construction by God is, to 
say the least, fully as credible, on its 
face, as its rival. Ofcourse a person is per- 
fectly credible ; for we know millions of such 
beings in actual existence. Ofcourse a per- 
son producing organisms, is perfectly cred- 
ible ; for we know millions on millions of per- 
sons actually doing as much. Aneternal and 
practically infinite personal constructor of 
organisms is a more difficult conception, and 
further removed from our experience ; but not 
more so than the eternal and practically infi- 
nite material constructor of organisms which 
the law hypothesis assumes ; for it assumes 
what is really a material God—an eternal as- 
semblage of blind atoms with properties in 
the aggregate fully equivalent, so far as pro- 
duction of results is concerned, to that per- 
sonal power and wisdom indefinitely greater 
than the human which the theistic hypothe- 
sis ascribes toGod. Indeed, theconstruction 
of organisms by an intelligent agent is«won- 
derfully more conformed toexperience, not t6 
say reason, than the construction of such or- 
ganisms by mere blind matter. We have no 
conceded instances of the latter construction, 
while we have innumerable conceded instan- 
ces ofthe former. Men do plan and execute 
watches, telegraphs, sewing machines, pin 
machines beyond count. This is matter of 
absolute knowledge. It isuniversally granted 
among those who believe in knowledge. 

Construction by mere blind force is not 
granted—especially construction of intelli- 
gent and moral beings. Only a very few 
imagine such a thing proved at all, and they 
in only a few instances, and that rather as a 
possibility or a presumption than as a demon- 
stration. And just think of it, a mist of blind 
elements blindly shaping itself, not only into 
an infinity of useful and admirable objects— 
and such only—like plants and animals, but 
also into intelligent and moral beings; into 
statesmen, philosophers, and saints ; into Na- 
poleons, Miltons, Newtons, Howards ; in fine, 
into such books as the ‘‘ Principia ’’ or ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost’’—for the author cannot be less 
wonderful than his works. What says an 
unsophisticated mind to the idea of matter, 
under blind forces and laws, shaping itselfinto 
the Iliad, or the Mécanique Céleste, or the mo- 
saic portraits of the popes that look down so 

















marvelously in long order in the Roman 
St. Paul’s? Why, the very idea gives a 
shock to the understandings of most men ! 





[| November r2.] 

The Theistic Hypothesis ts vastly the sim- 
plest. 

Each hypothesis, considered as an expla- 
nation of Nature, consists formally of two 
parts—first, certain assumptions ; and, sec- 
ond, certain considerations to show that these 
assumptions, in connection with known prin- 
ciples, will explain nature. In the case of 
the theistic hypothesis, the first part consists 
of the supposition of an eternal Being with 
power and wisdom infinitely greater than 
the human, while the second part is nil—no 
considerations whatever being required to 
show that such a Being can account for the 
whole height and breadth of nature. 

Not so with the law hypothesis. Here 
the two parts are much less simple, being in 
fact two very generic andcomplicated schenres 
of suppositions and arguments ; one called 
the cosmical* hypothesis for explaining the 
origin of worlds, and the other called the phys- 
iological hypothesis for explaining the origin 
of the living organisms on this world. The 
leading suppositions of the general scheme 
are as follows : 

1. Aneternal substance, namely, matter. 

2. An infinite number of eternal sub- 
stances, namely, countless material atoms 
having independent existence. 

3. An eternal and infinitely complex 
scheme of exquisite relationships between 
these countless, eternal, independently sub- 
sisting substances. 

4. These exquisitely correlated atoms ten- 
uously diffused as a gas or mist. 

5. This mist vastly larger than a solar sys- 
tem. 

6. This mist on fire. ; 

7. Currents in this mist, obliquely toward 
the general center of gravity and nucleus of 
condensation. 

8. Several minor nuclei; of special conden- 
sation distributed through the mass—each 
with its own system of oblique currents. 

9. All these nuclei such in size, place, and 
number, as to harmonize with the conditions 
of stable equilibrium ina solar system. I 





* Pertaining to the universe and having reference to the 
harmonious system of things. 

t(Nii’ kle-i], The plural form of nii’-cle-us, a central 
point or mass about which matter is gathered. 
D-Nov. 
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call attention to this last most voluminous 
assumption. 

These are only a part of the assumptions 
included in the law hypothesis—merely lead- 
ing specimens. You observe that the infi- 
nite and eternal enter quite as largely into 
this scheme of explanation as into the other— 
indeed, more largely—while there is no com- 
parison between the two schemes as to num- 
ber of assumptions. 

But, allowing these numerous assumptions, 
it does not intuitively appear from them, as it 
does from the assumptions of the theistic hy- 
pothesis, that they will explain nature. Ar- 
guments are necessary. The arguments to 
show that the foregoing postulates,* with the 
help of known laws of matter and principles 
of science, are adequate to explain natural 
organisms, may be arranged in three classes: 

First, certain arguments to show that all 
the worlds composing our solar system, and 
the leading features of each world, may be 
naturally derived from the foregoing data. 
These arguments are long and intricate ; and 
when duly spread out, make a volume. 

Second, certain arguments to show the pos- 
sibility of spontaneous generation of the lower 
forms of organic life. These arguments are 
long and intricate ; and when duly spread out, 
make a volume. 

Third, certain arguments to show the pos- 
sibility of transmutation of species by gradual 
natural development of these lower organisms 
into higher forms, and at last into intelligent 
and moral beings. Thesearguments are long 
and intricate; and when duly spread out, 
make a volume. 

Now, granting that the two schemes of ex- 
planation are, in the last result, equally good 
at accounting for nature, you observe that one 
is a vastly more complex plan of explanation 
than the other. With elements fully as dif- 
ficult, one consists of many parts—the other 
of few. With elements fully as difficult, one 
requires volumes to unfold itself fully—the 
other requires only a few words. Need I ask 
which is the more philosophical ? 

We have taken the law hypothesis in its 
usual form. Ifany one thinks it may be made 
more simple by supposing more and arguing 
less, let him try. Let him reduce the second 
part of the hypothesis to zero by introducing 
the following comprehensive supposition into 
the first part. Suppose those eternally corre- 





* Propositions proposed for acceptance without proof. 
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lated atoms to have an efficiency practically 
infinite—to have forces and laws which as a 
whole are fully equivalent, so far as results 
are concerned, to that power and wisdom in- 
definitely greater than human which the 
theistic hypothesis ascribes to God—to have 
forces and laws which are of themselves able 
to bring the atoms together into all the ex- 
quisite organisms that we see, up to intelli- 
gent and moral beings. 





[Movember 79.] 


Of course, to grant this supposition is to 
grant everything. Noneed of any argument 
to show that such a hypothesis will explain 
nature. But is such a hypothesis plainly 
allowable? Does it assume only what is 
plainly possible? All the assumptions of the 
theistic hypothesis are assumptions of what 
in the nature of things are evidently possi- 
ble—an eternal person, this person indefi- 
nitely superior to man in wisdom and power. 
But this last assumption of the law hypothe- 
sisis a very different matter. To take for 
granted that a mist of atoms, by virtue of any 
blind properties whatever, can arrange itself 
into that infinite variety of exquisite or- 
ganisms—and nothing but exquisite organ- 
isms—that we see, is taking for granted a 
great deal; is taking for granted what one 
may well be pardoned for doubting. The 
possibility of such a thing needs mightily 
to beshown. It needs to be shown that as- 
tonishing solar systems can result from mere 
natural forces and laws; that spontaneous 
genesis of organic life in some low form can 
occur ; that there may be a natural develop- 
ment of this low form, through transmutation 
of species, into the most wonderful men. 

This possibility needs not only to be 
shown, but to be shown to a demonstration 
since all the assumptionsofthe rival hypothe- 
sis are possible to an absolute certainty. It is 
self-evident that there is some eternal sub- 
stance, and that an eternal person is, in the 
nature of things, just as possible as eternal 
matter—self-evident that there is nothing in 
the nature of things to limit an eternal in- 
telligence to a given breadth of knowledge 
and power—self-evident that there is nothing 
to prevent that intelligence from being as 
much greater than men in these respects as 
man is greaterthanaworm. Thusin the the- 
istic hypothesis. So everything in the rival 
hypothesis must be put on a basis of absolute 
certainty. That profuse argument, drawn 


out through volumes, which undertakes to 
show the possibility of a cloud of blind atoms 
doing the work of an infinite God must be 
made as strong asEuclid.* Every link in that 
long chain of evidence must be forged by 
some Vulcan} in the smithy of geometry. 





[November 26.]} 


The Theistic Hypothesis ts vastly the surest. 

It is perfectly certain—certain to the appre- 
hension of all mankind—that the hypothesis 
of a God will account for all natural won- 
ders. 

Can as much be said in favor of the by- 
pothesis of construction by law? Is its ade- 
quacy intuitively certain? Or has that ad- 
equacy been rigorously demonstrated, level to 
the apprehension of all the world? Noone 
claims it. No one dares to claim it. Great 
effort has been made. Great ingenuity has 
done its best. Years of argument have piled 
themselves on years, and still the argument 
rages. With what result? 

The majority of thinking men are as 
unconvinced as ever. They do not even find 
a modest probability in the scheme so labo- 
riously commended tothem. And even its 
best friends hardly presume to call their own 
arguments a proof, much less a demonstra- 
tion, much less still a demonstration that can 
be universally seen to be such. And yet, to 
put their scheme on as good footing as the 
theistic, its ability to explain nature must be 
made a matter of absolute and immeasurable 


certainty to the gazeofall plainest understand- . 


ings. For there is not a person capable 
of understanding the proposition who does 
not know, to absolute perfection, that an In- 
finite Person could produce with perfect ease 
the noblest and all things that make up the 
beauty and majesty of nature. It is as much 
an axiom to the child and the savage as it is 
to the sage. Soa heavy demand is made on 
the friends of the law scheme. It is not 
enough, should we find ourselves unable 
to prove positively that this scheme is 
insufficient to explain nature; its friends 
must show to utter certainty that it is suf- 
ficient, and show it to the complete satisfac- 
tion of all respectable inquirers. To secure 
this, all the parts, scores in number, of the 
very complex scheme, must be put on the 





*A Greek geometer of the third century B. C.; also his 
work on geometry, and, hence, the principles of geom- 
etry, in general. 

+ The god of fire. 
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footing of geometrical axioms.* You mustdo 
it for all parts of the cosmical argument. 
You must do it for all parts of the physio- 
logical argument—for the spontaneous gene- 
ration, for the transmutation of species, for 
thedevelopment ofthe oysterintothe Newton. 
Not a single point in the voluminous scheme 
must be left to rest on mere probability. 

The Theistic Hypothesis ts greatly the most 
salutary and safe—salutary for the present 
life, and safe as to another. 

It is easy tosee that the recognition of a 
God, carrying with it, as experience shows 
it generally if not always will, a recognition 
of His righteous government—certainly of 
the possibility of it—has greater tendency to 
restrain from misconduct and to stimulate to 
virtue than has atheism. This from the na- 
ture of the case. And experience accords. 
It lies on the very surface of life and history 
that theism is better than atheism for the 
character, the happiness, and the general out- 
ward prosperity of communities and families 
and individuals. Such has been the teaching 
of my own observation and reading on this 
point, that I am free to say that I would rather 
have my child worship in faith some respect- 
able Brahmayj or fetich { than to have him al- 
together without a God. So felt the ancients, 
though with but a small part of our experi- 
ence. Plato would have atheists exported 
far from his republic as being a public dan- 
ger. He would have their children taken 
from them and brought up as orphans at the 
public charge. And the words of Cicero to 
the same effect have become famous: ‘‘ That 





*Self-evident truths. 
+ The god of the Hindoo religion. 
tA object of blind devotion, an idol. 
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such views are useful and necessary, who 
will deny, when he reflects how many things 
must be confirmed by an oath, how much 
safety there is in those religious rites that 
pertain to the solemnization of contracts, how 
many the fear of divine punishment keeps 
back from crime; in short, how sacred and 
holy a thing society becomes when the im- 
mortal gods are constantly presented both as 
judges and witnesses.’’ So spake classic an- 
tiquity. 

Modern times, with their larger scope, ven- 
ture to speak still more strongly. To them 
theism is like a certain geode but recently 
found. To them theism is like a certain 
flower just now becoming naturalized in our 
conservatories. The stone was broken, and 
lo, it was lined with beautiful crystals, and 
in the heart of that rich casket a still richer 
crystal in the form of a cross! Some deli- 
cate petals of the Flos Sancti Spiritus]] are 
drawn aside, and lo, nestled in that fragrant 
bosom looks forth what seems a milk-white 
dove! Such are the contents and implica- 
tions of theism—things most fair and won- 
derful to see. Behold altars and homes and 
commonwealths—behold orders, proprieties, 
safeties, philanthropies, steadfast conscien- 
ces, regulated freedoms, and durable civiliza- 
tions—behold usefulness and happiness and 
hope and virtue in their most snowy and ef- 
fulgent forms—behold, as I think, the Cross 
and the Holy Ghost! All these are seminally 
contained in the Doctrine of God. 


| The name given toa Central American orchid which 
bears white fragrant flowers of peculiar structure, the 
form being an almost spherical case within which is en- 
closed what looks like a delicate little bird with outspread 
wings. It is regarded with veneration by the superstitious 
Spanish Americans and is used in religious festivals. 


WHAT IS SCIENCE? 


BY PROFESSOR T. 


Cc. CHAMBERLIN. 


Head of Department of Geology in the University of Chicago. 


STRAIGHT path is not always the 

A shortest road between two points. 

To go quickest to Brazil, we start for 

Liverpool. So, to tell what science is, it may 

be best to first turn about and tell what science 
is not. 

In educational circles we are accustomed to 
speak of science as though it were a certain 
branch of knowledge in much the same sense 
that mathematics, language, and history are 


branches of knowledge. Insuch use the term 
embraces physics, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, 
geology, astronomy,* and perhaps some other 
subjects. It is thus made to relate to the sub- 





* The list of subjects given as embraced in science might 
be restated in the same consecutive order, as those treat- 
ing of nature and the laws, properties, and forces acting 
upon it ; ofthe composition of substances and the changes 
they undergo ; of plant life; of animal life; of the struc 
ture and mineral constitution of the earth ; and of celes- 
tial bodies. 
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ject matter of knowledge rather than to its 
character. But even insuch misapplication we 
cannot divest the term of its proper sense, 
which embraces precision, determinateness, 
and systematic co-ordination.* And so, by 
thus using the term, we seem to imply that 
the knowledge of this class of subjects is of a 
higher order of precision and certainty than 
that of other departments of knowledge. It 
seems to be covertly asserted that the knowl- 
edge ofthese physical branches is positive and 
systematic, while that of language, litera- 
ture, history, and similar subjects lacks these 
characteristics. This has doubtless grown 
out ofthe fact that our knowledge of physical 
subjects is of a very tangible, demonstrable 
kind. Wecan put it to visible and impress- 
ive tests. We can apply the microscope and 
the spectroscope.t Wecan try it by fire and 
by acid, bystress and by torsion, by fusion and 
by analysis. Scrutiny and experimentation 
may be brought to bear upon it in a multitude 
of ways and may be protracted and varied un- 
til there is noroom fordoubt. Our knowledge 
thus seems to become peculiarly solid and 
positive. It furthermore appears that the 
phenomena{ conform to determinate laws that 
seem fixed and invariable. Similar actions 
occur under similar circumstances. By vir- 
tue of this inflexibility results may be fore- 
seen and predicted. Success in prophecy 
gives unbounded confidence in the trustwor- 
thiness of our knowledge, and hence it seems 
to us peculiarly worthy of the name science. 

In other fields an equal degree of precision 
and certainty has not yet been attained. In 
human affairs results seem more uncertain, 
and we have not becomeconvinced, generally, 
that results follow antecedents in the same 
sure way they do in the physical world. We 


*(Co-or-di-na’tion.] The act of arranging in the same 
order, rank, or degree; the relation subsisting among 
things so arranged. 

t[Spek’tro-skope.] ‘‘An intrument used to produce a 
spectrum ofthe light from any source by the passage of 
the rays through a prism, or their reflection from a grat- 
ing.” A spectrum is “the continuous band of light 
showing the successive prismatic colors, or the isolated 
lines or bands of color observed when the radiation from 
such a source as the sun or an ignited vapor in a gas- 
flame, is viewed after having been passed through a 
prism or reflected from a diffraction grating.” 

tA Greek derivative from a verb meaning to show, 
passive form toappear. As used in science it signifies in 
its singular form, phenomenon, “a fact directly observed, 
being either (a) an individual occurrence, such as the 
emergence of a temporary star, or more usually (5) a 
regular kind of fact observed on certain kinds of occasion, 
such asthe electric sparks seen in combing the hair of 
some persons in cold dry weather.” 
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have developed what we call ‘‘laws” in 
human affairs, but we have not succeeded in 
demonstrating these in the same rigid way 
that we have the laws of the physical world, 
nor have we the same unswerving confidence 
inthem. This is doubtless due, in part, to 
the feeling that the human attribute of choice 
and will interferes necessarily with the rigid 
application of lawtohumanaction. It would 
appear that we are not really convinced that 
our ‘‘lawsof humanaction ”’ arein rigid truth 
laws at all in the strict sense of theterm ; but 
rather approximate generalizations that hold 
good most of the time, but fail often enough 
to destroy their scientificcharacter. And so, 
in common practice, we leave history, litera- 
ture, and similar subjects, into which the hu- 
man element largely enters, out of the list of 
subjects we usually denominate science. 

Our feeling of uncertainty about many of 
these subjects is doubtless also due, in part, 
to their very complex nature. They are not 
only more intangible and elusive than purely 
physical phenomena, as already indicated, 
but in general they are more complicated. 
Many physical phenomena are extremely 
complex but for the greater part they are, as 
compared with human phenomena, relatively 
simple. Even when a physical phenomenon 
is complex, it is usually possible to separate 
it into simple factors by the resources of ex- 
perimentation and deal with these parts sepa- 
rately. Afterwards the parts may be recom- 
bined so as to determine by synthesis * as well 
as analysis the nature of the complex whole. 
But in human affairs it is not equally practi- 
cabletodo this ;at least it has not been thought 
practicabletodothis. We have not supposed 
that it was possible totake the thinking, feel- 
ing, willing organism to pieces as we doa 
chemical compound and experiment on the 
parts until we demonstrate their functions. 
Nor, if we could do this, have we supposed 
that we could afterwards put the parts to- 
gether at will, in all conceivable ways and 
proportions, and by such varied reconstruc- 
tions determine the effects of varying com- 
binations. It has not seemed that we could 
even modify the parts and proportions beyond 
a limited measure without destroying the 
whole organism. It has seemed to be much 





* Derived from two Greek words, meaning to set or 
place, and together. Thecombination of separate ele- 
ments or objects of thought into a whole; the oppositeof 
analysis, which means the act of separating any com- 
pound into its constituent elements or into its causes. 














the same with society, with national organ- 
isms, and with other human aggregations, 
though not equally so. Because of these dif- 
ficulties we have not thought we could pene- 
trate and resolve human phenomena by scien- 
tific research as we have natural phenomena, 
and henceit hasnot been done. There is aris- 
ing however a growing confidence that this 
can be done. It is yet, however, a mooted ques- 
tion how far itcan bedone. But beyond doubt, 
very much more can be accomplished by ex- 
perimentation and by application of the va- 
rious resources of scientific investigation, than 
has been done. Many of the difficulties could 
be overcome by ingenuity, skill, and patience, 
as has been done in biological* research. 
Here is therefore one of the most inviting 
fields for scientific investigation. The very 
difficulties challenge the courageous investi- 
gator to the attack. The very complexity 
and elusiveness of the phenomena solicit the 
extreme resources of science in their most se- 
vere and searching applications. 

But, whatever may be done or ought to 
be done, whatever we may hope will be 
done, the fact remains that the feeling is 
widely prevalent that our knowledge of 
subjects that involve a human factor is not 
of that exact, determinate, law-controlled 
kind that merits the designation science. 
And so it has happened that the term science 
has come to be applied to a knowledge of 
physical things almost exclusively. 

Now this use of the term, whilea great com- 
pliment to the superior precision and solid- 
ity of our physical knowledge, is unfair to the 
humanistic} sciences, because it carries the 
constant implication that our knowledge of 
these subjects is something less than scientific. 
This may be truein a large measure. Un- 
fortunately it is true, alas, too true. Our 
knowledge of literature, of history, of eco- 
nomics, of sociology, { of psychology || and of 
similar subjects is unquestionably less rig- 
idly determinate, on the whole, than our 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, and similar 
branches. But a part of our knowledge of 
these things—a rapidly increasing part-is 





* Pertaining to bi-ol’o-gy, or the science of life and liv- 
ing things in its widest sense. 

t Of or pertaining to humanity. 

} The science which treats of the structure of society. 

| [Si-kol’-o jy.] From two Greek words, the soul, the 
mind, and tospeak. Mental science; the science of the 
phenomena ofthe mind ; the philosophy of the human 
mind, The adjective psychological is applied to mental 
phenomena as physical is lied to ph of ma- 
terial nature. 
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certainly demonstrative and scientific, and 
that part should have the full benefit which 
comes from recognition as science. If it is 
only a part, it isthe more important that that 
part should be distinguished from the rest. 
If a part is really scientific and a part is not 
scientific then there should be a demarkation 
between the two. It can scarcely be ques“ 
tioned that there is a part of history that is 
just as determinate as a part of chemistry ; 
that there is a part of linguistic* knowledge 
that is just as precise and provable as a part 
of biology ; that there isa part of psychology 
(a small part, I fear) that is just as demon- 
strative as a part of astronomy. 

On the other hand, there are portions of 
chemistry, physics, biology, geology, and 
kindred subjects that are indeterminate, un- 
demonstrable, and hypothetical,+ and that 
are no more entitled to be called science than 
the speculative philosophy of Germany. 

So it appears from many points of view 
that it is unfortunate to make the term 
science mean merely certain physical branches 
of learning. Science, in the best sense, does 
not reside in the subject-matter, but in ¢hena- 
ture of the knowledge. Science is determinate, 
systematic, organized knowledge respecting 
any subject. 

Mere miscellaneous unorganized knowledge 
cannot fairly be called science. A man may 
know all the exposures of rock in the state of 
New York, but unless he knows that these 
belong to great strata, and that these strata 
lie upon each other in a definite order and 
were produced successively in ancient ages 
by certain natural processes, he cannot be 
said to be possessed of geological science. A 
man may have a vocabulary of ten thousand 
words, but unless he understands their deri- 
vation, their history, their relations, their 
varying functions, and their possibilities in 
speech, hecan scarcely be said to be pos- 
sessed of philological science. The difference 
between a simple mass of knowledge and a 
science is about the difference between a heap 
of building material and a building. Knowl- 
edge is the material of science ; it becomes 
science only when it is organized. 

One of the first requisites of science is that 
the items of knowledge shall be as solid and 
” © Pertaining to language. 

t[Hi-po-thét?-kal.] From two Greek words meaning 
under, and to place. Ofthe nature ofa hypothesis, which 
means literally a placing under; something assumed 


without proof for the purpose of argument or to account 
for a fact. . 
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pure as possible. The items must be true, 
not only in the main, but true in every fea- 
ture and particular. The first step toward 
science is therefore the application of a 
purifying process to its data. The great 
purifying process is experimentation. By 
means of it supposed facts are put to the se- 
verest tests in all varieties of ways. Phe- 
nomena are pulled to pieces, as it were, dis- 
sected, macerated, dissolved, subjected to all 
forms of disseverance until the factors are 
thoroughly separated from each other and 
their individual characteristics shown under 
all possible phases and conditions. Then 
again they are subjected to all forms of con- 
tact, association, mixture, and combination, 
under all possible conditions, that their laws 
of union and their mutual influences may be 
determined. This process is not only a 
means of testing the known factors, but of 
eliminating elements that are incidentally 
present, and which are therefore of the na- 
ture of impurities that becloud and discolor 
the simpletruthsought. I speak in physical 
terms, but I do not refer simply to physical 
phenomena. It is as important to purify the 
facts of mental or vital phenomena as those 
of material phenomena. The processes of 
experimentation, of rigid testing, and of un- 
sparing purification of data that have been 
found so indispensable in the development of 
physical science, need to be adopted in the 
domain of the humanistic sciences. This is 
being done in some limited measure and, to 
that extent, the day of demonstrative hu- 
manistic science has dawned. There is need 
that it be extended to cover the whole realm 
not only but to permeate it through and 
through. Psychological and sociological 
laboratories are as important to psychology 
and sociology as physical and chemical lab- 
oratories are to physics or chemistry. 

And so,I repeat—and I should liketoadd to 
it all possible emphasis—the first requisite of 
science is the rigid demonstration and the 
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these conditions it enters into various com- 
binations and takes on phases and properties 
which no one would suspect from the char- 
acteristics of the original. No amount of 
logic or ratiocination* could prophesy them. 
It is equally so, I think, in human affairs. 
The outcome of sociological combinations 
under certain conditions is antipodal to that 
under other conditions. Change the environ- 
ment, the ingestion, and the internal rela- 
tions and the results are not only new but 
such as no philosophy could have foretold 
without the guidance of actual trial. In 
making the needful trials, exact, scrutinizing, 
crucial tests and exhaustive experimentation 
like those used in the physical sciences 
should be employed in all fields of inquiry. 
The specific tests, of course, will not be iden- 
tical in form but they should be the same in 
essence. 

There are certain subjects, those of his- 
torical nature for instance, which cannot be 
directly tested in so far as they are past 
events. They cannot be brought up again 
and put to trial, but similar events passing 
before us may be tested and the results of 
such tests carried backward and applied to 
the past by way of interpretation. So also, 
there are phenomena too vast to be brought 
within the reach of experimentation or of 
similar crucial appliances, but similar phe- 
nomena of like nature may be so tested and 
the results multiplied until they shall reach 
the dimensions of the great phenomena. 
There are, of course, realms which cannot be 
reached at present by any appliance and 
these must be held for the time being as lying 
beyond the bounds of science; but only for 
the time being. No one should set bounds to 
the resources of inquiry of the future, the 
grandeur of whose triumphs no one can fore- 
see. 

When the relations of facts to facts are as- 
certained, and especially when the changes 
that follow new relations and conditions are 


thoroughgoing purification, by experiment, if determined, we are on the threshold of causes 


possible, of the individual facts that form its 
data. 

The second requisite is the determination 
of the relations of these facts to other facts. 
These relations must be ascertained, not sim- 
ply under certain conditions, but under all 
possible conditions. Carbon, under certain 
conditions, is soot; under other conditions 
it is diamond. Carbon within a certain 
range of conditions, remains carbon ; outside 


and principles. These form the third factor 
of science. If there is any difference of rank 
among the factors, where ali are essential, 
this may be said to be the soul of science. It 
is not sufficient to know facts and the mu- 
tual relations of facts. Wecan only be ra- 
tionally satisfied when we know causes. 
Indeed we do not have any real command of 


*(Rash-I-os‘i-na-sbun.] The process of reasoning or of 
deducing conclusions from premises. 6 
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facts and their relations until we know the 
causes that lie back of them and the possi- 
bilities of causation that liein them. In the 
deeper sense, indeed, it is hard to draw any 
line between phenomena and the potentiali- 
ties and activities that lie in and back of 
them. It is the work of science to trace these 
causes as far back along the chain of events 
as possible, and to foresee their results as far 
ahead as practicable. The working out of 
causes not only gives life and rationality to 
science but projects its function historically 
backward and prophetically forward. 

When the elemental facts, the first factor, 
have been thoroughly proved and rigorously 
purified ; when the relations of facts to facts 
and the changing results of changing condi- 
tions and combinations, the second factor, 
have been ascertained, and when the causes 
and principles, the third factor, are deter- 
mined, the whole may be classified and or- 
ganized. It then takes on the complete 
characteristics of science and may, with full 
propriety, assume the name science. 

Jo almost every branch of knowledge there 
may be found gradations from a mere inco- 
herent mass of half-determined, ill-digested, 
unclassified facts up to highly perfected, 
though not absolutely perfect, science. In 
almost every active department of inquiry, 
every year marks an advance of knowledge 
from acruder condition to a more perfect 
form. Weare not therefore to conceive of 
any branch of knowledge as science simply, 
but rather as a field in which cruder knowl- 
edge is passing on toward the more perfected 
forms which alone are entitled to be regarded 
as science. We cannot therefore safely ac- 
cept as science whatever may be presented in 
the realms of so-called sciences, nor can we 
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exclude from the title science, all that is of- 
fered outside of these realms. There is need 
for discrimination in every field for part of it 
is science and part of it is not. It is import- 
ant to learn what has been really determined 
and organized into science and what remains 
yet in its cruder stages in each department of 
learning, for so only can we separate science 
from nescience* and sub-science. 

It may be convenient to remember that in 
every department of thought and inquiry 
there are three great stages, speculation, phi- 
losophy, and science. In the first, the mind 
plays freely upon the phenomena and brings 
them into whatsoever relationship it pleases, 
puts beneath them whatsoever agencies or 
causes it may choose, and builds up about 
them and beneath them whatever mental 
structure it may see fit. In so far as it is ra- 
tional, it possesses a certain value in sug- 
gesting possible truths and modes of inquiry. 
In the second, the mind endeavors by theap- 
plication of logical processes to develop the 
truths that lie within and back of phenomena 
and to evolve the great principles which 
control them. It is invaluable as an adjunct 
and precursor of science. The third is the 
consummation of intellectual endeavor, for it 
embraces the preceding and is the final deter- 
mination, not of what might be, or what 
ought to be, logically speaking, but of what 
is. Itis the attainment of the precise and 
actual truth respecting phenomena, relations, 
laws, and principles whether they relate to 
material or mental things, or to force or ac- 
tion or potency. It is the winnowed grain of 
intellectual husbandry. 

*([N&sh’ens.] Latin, ne, not, and scive,toknow. Want 
of knowledge ; ignorance. 
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II. 
THE WARS FOR INDEPENDENCE—1848-1870. 
N the year 1848 Europe was visited 
| throughout its width by the spirit of 
revolution, which in the uprisings of 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, went on 
shaking the basis of the ancient political 


* Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates. 


régime brought back by the alliance of em- 
perors and kings after the fall of Napoleon. 
Italy was this time ready for a general up- 
rising. Pope Pius IX, at Rome, the Bour- 
bon king at Naples, the king of Sardinia at 
Turin, and the grand duke of Tuscany were 
compelled by the clamoring masses to grant 
a liberal Constitution, while the city of 
Milan, in five days of a most heroic struggle, 
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ejected the Austrian garrison from its walls. 
The cities of Como, Brescia, Cremona, and 
others followed the example until the regi- 
ments of the strongest foreign potentate rul- 
ing over Italy were forcibly drawn back to 
the quadrilateral fortresses* of Mantua, Ve- 
rona, Peschiera [pes-ké-a’ra] and Legnago 
[lan-ya’go]. A provisory republican gov- 
ernment was -then established at Milan and 
Venice. 

Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, educated 
by the teachings of the patriots and exiles 
who ever since 1831 had rallied around him 
in Turin from all provinces of Italy, issued a 
proclamation to the victorious insurgents of 
Lombardy and Venice that sounded like the 
bell of liberty to the Italian patriots and was 
the signal for the first national crusade 
against foreign rule. ‘‘The destinies of 
Europe,” said the proclamation, ‘‘ are being 
accomplished ; victory smiles upon the de- 
fenders of public rights. Love of race, com- 
prehension of times and common aspirations 
cause us to join those who admire your cour- 
age and to order that our army shall bring 
you a fraternal help.” 

Thousands of volunteers arrived in the 
plains of Lombardy together with a Sardin- 
ian army recruited from all parts of Italy to 
fight under a national flag. Independence 
was the principle in the name of which 
Charles Albert put himself and his sons at 
the helm of the movement. In order to se- 
cure their thrones against the effect of the 
aroused patriotic enthusiasm in middle and 
southern Italy, the grand duke of Tuscany, 
the pope, the Bourbon king, were obliged to 
side openly with the fighting nationalists 
of the north, or fly for their safety. It 
seemed then as if a federation of the different 
Italian states under the presidency of the 
pope (who had made himself popular by 
granting a political amnesty) was at hand. 
This explains the liberal attitude of Pius IX. 
during the beginning of that year and until 
he thought it possible to secure for his 
church the supreme political influence in 
Italy. It explains at the same time his sub- 
sequent different conduct when to his advis- 
ers, the Jesuits, it was made evident that in 
case of a final victory the Italian leaders of 
the north would either establish, on the sug- 


* The space in Northern Italy enclosed and defended by 
these four fortresses was the most famous of all quadri- 
laterals,the name by which all such enclosures are 
known in military language. 


gestion of Mazzini, a republic or invest with 
the supreme authority of an independent 
Italy, the king of Sardinia, the only national 
ruler in the field. 

During the year 1848-49 uncertain victory 
waved from the Italian to the Austrian side. 
In many a pitched battle the Italians under 
Charles Albert, Garibaldi, and other popular 
chiefs could learn the art of war and reaffirm 
their ancient valor against the superior num- 
ber and skill of the Austrian army. . The dis- 
cord, however, that had kept for three cen- 
turies the Italians divided against themselves 
destroyed the effects of their patriotism. 

In the angry discussion about the form of 
government that Italy should adopt, there 
was a wide difference between the partisans 
of a republic siding with Mazzini and that of 
a constitutional monarchy under the dynasty 
of Savoy. Owing to this principal mistake 
as well as to many a mistake made in the 
adoption and conduct of their military plans, 
the Italians lost faith in their chiefs and vic- 
tory deserted their ranks. When the Italian 
army was finally defeated by the Austrians 
at the battle of Novara, Charles Albert abdi- 
cated in favor of his son Victor Emanuel and 
the first war of the Italian independence was 
over. 

The imperial troops of Austria reoccupied 
the province of Lombardy and the states of 
central Italy, while the Bourbon of Naples 
after having withdrawn the granted Consti- 
tution, inaugurated a new reign of terror. 

Only the cities of Rome and Venice con- 
tinued in their heroic resistance during the 
year 1849. Rome under the leadership of 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and the Italian republi- 
can party fought most valiantly but without 
hope against the army sent by the French re- 
public to crush, in favor of the pope, the 
sister Roman republic,—a treacherous deed 
that was bitterly resented by the Italians. 
Venice fought with all her might against the 
besieging Austrian army under the most de- 
plorable conditions until the very day when 
President Manin declared that the food and 
provisions were exhausted, and an epidemic 
was raging in the doomed city of the lagoon. 
All resistance was futile. Every effort had 
been made by the Venetians which a valiant 
population could make, and the lowering of 
their historical flag from the poles of Piazza 
San Marco marked the last episode of that 
memorable year. 

The period included from 1849 to 1859 was 
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one of active preparation toward a new war, 
no more based on enthusiastic popular feel- 
ings only, but on diplomaticcalculations and 
above all skill. Count Cavour happened to 
be the man to guide the Italian destinies to 
their accomplishment, and patriotic Pied- 
mont the Italian province that offered him a 
solid basis for his national policy. His first 
step was tosecure the alliance of a great 
power, without which he was convinced 
Italy would never be able to rescue herself 
from Austria, and see her other rights up- 
held in the councils of Europe. In this he 
succeeded by forcing the Sardinian Parlia- 
ment to vote a commercial treaty with France. 
Materially unfavorable to his country this 
treaty favored his political plans. Then he 
made himself popular with the liberal ele- 
ment of the kingdom in maintaining un- 
biased the authority of the Constitution in 
the suppression of religious monastic cor- 
porations. This was the first application of 
his national policy against Catholicism, con- 
sidered as a political factor, which he after- 
wards openly affirmed in the celebrated 
words, ‘‘ A free church in a free state,’’ lead- 
ing to the dependence of the first on the sec- 
ond. Thus, solid with his countrymen and 
on the best personal terms with Napoleon 
the Third, Cavour’s next success was to 
bring Italy before Europe. The occasion was 
the Congress of Paris (which led to the Cri- 
mean War) where to the great amazement of 
Austria he sat for the king of Sardinia on 
equal conditions as the great powers. 

Cavour came out of that congress of na- 
tions with the reputation of a great states- 
man, having assured for his country the 
sympathy of England and the friendship of 
France. The valor of the Italian regiments 
sent by King Victor Emanuel into the Cri- 
mea there to fight by the English and 
French, practically sealed the bold affirmation 
of Cavour that the Italians, if united under a 
national rule, could take care of themselves, 
and be a factor of peace and progress among 
nations. It is in the events of the Crimean 
War and its consequences that the Italian 
Statesman put a basis of a military alliance 
with France in view of a new war for the in- 
dependence of Italy. Meanwhile, between 
1849 and 1859, Mazzini, working with the re- 
publican party, made several attempts to 
raise his countrymen to insurrection against 
Austria ; at Milan in 1853, at Sapri against 
the Bourbons in 1856, at Leghorn against the 
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grand duke in 1857, and at Genoa in 1858, 
without success, however, but that of keeping 
alive among the masses, the spirit of rebel- 
lion against foreign rulers. The bomb of 
Orsini, which, it is conceded by many, forced 
Emperor Napoleon,the former ‘‘ Carbonaro,’’ 
to action in the solving of the problem of 
Italian independence appears as the last act 
of the great conspirator, who sinks then into 
oblivion, but to die in 1872 ungratefully ig- 
nored for his having upheld, unflinchingly, 
the theory of a republican Italy. With the 
beginning of 1859 the diplomacy and plans of 
Count Cavour culminate in the alliance with 
France, and the Count enters a practical field 
in the war which Austria, through his great 
skillfulness, is brought to declare upon Vic- 
tor Emanuel. In order to secure the French 
alliance, the Italian statesman did not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice to the covetousness of the 
emperor of the French the small provinces of 
Nice and Savoy, one the very birthplace of 
Garibaldi, the Italian Bayard, and the other 
the cradle of the dynasty of his own king. 

The war of 1859 was victoriously waged by 
the Franco-Italian allies against Austria in the 
battles of Palestro, Magenta, San Martino, 
Solferino on the plains of Lombardy, thecon- 
tending armies being on one side under the 
personal command of Napoleon, Victor 
Emanuel, and Garibaldi, the audacious chief 
of volunteers, and on the other, of Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 

Although in the treaty of alliance between 
Piedmont and France Napoleon had bound 
himself to keep the field until both Lombardy 
and Venice should be liberated, the war came 
suddenly to a close with the armistice of 
Villafranca, Austria agreeing to evacuate 
forever the province of Lombardy. In the 
same year, however, and as an issue of the 
war, the province of Lombardy and those 
of Tuscany and Central Italy joined that of 
Piedmont under the constitutional rule of 
Victor Emanuel. Cavour, emboldened by this 
success, caused an Italian army under Cial- 
dini [chal-dee’nee] and Fanti at once to fight 
and defeat the mercenary papal army un- 
der Lamoriciere [la-mo-re-se-er’] whereupon 
papal Italy, except the city of Romeand what 
was called the ‘‘ Patrimony of Saint Peter,’’ 
was also adjoined in the growing Italian 
state ; and that, notwithstanding the bitterest 
protest of France and of other nations, which, 
except England and Sweden, withdrew their 
representatives from Turin. 
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But the southern part of Italy remained to 
be rescued from the foreign misrule of the 
Bourbon king. 

While diplomatic difficulties of all kinds 
seemed on the point of destroying the results 
so hardly secured toward Italian unity, and 
the government of King Victor Emanuel was 
in a state of deep perplexity, the news reached 
both friends and enemies that Garibaldi, with 
one thousand volunteers, had landed in Sicily 
under the silent protection of two English 
men-of-war which happened to be in those 
waters ; that he was victoriously marching on 
Palermo, the capital of the volcanic island, on 
his way to Naples. This news set the whole 
diplomacy of Europe in commotion, inasmuch 
as Garibaldi’s program was, “Italy and Vic- 
tor Emanuel,’ and that Francesco Crispi, the 
actual organizer of the audacious expedition, 
was known for his devotion to the national 
monarchy of Savoy, where alone, after the 
failure of 1848-49, he believed a united Italy 
could be created. 

But before the different cabinets of Europe 
could obtain from that of Turin, ‘‘ which 
knew nothing,’’ the proper explanations as 
to the action of Garibaldi, Sicily was in 
full insurrection ; twenty thousand Bour- 
bonian troops had lost Palermo against two 
thousand Garibaldians, and the victorious 
leader, marching north at full speed, had, al- 
most alone, made a triumphal entry into 
Naples. Francis II. fled with his army of 
sixty thousand to Capua, and Europe was 
then once more shocked when after the defeat 
on the Volturno of the Bourbon king, Victor 
Emanuel, crossing with an army the recently 
annexed provinces of Central Italy, joined 
hands with Garibaldi and laid siege to the 
fortress of Gaeta where the Bourbon govern- 
ment of the Sicilies* came to an end for- 
ever. 

On the 14th of March, 1861, the first Italian 
Parliament, representing twenty-two million 
Italians, opened in Turin and voted this 
simple article : ‘‘ King Victor Emanuel does 
assume for himself and successors the title of 
King of Italy.”’ In that very year before his 
unexpected death, due, it wassurmised at the 
time, to Jesuit poison, Cavour upset once 
more with his revolutionary diplomatic ways 
the old dogmas of European diplomacy by 
audaciously proclaiming the national right 





*A former kingdom in southern Italy including the is- 
land of Sicily with several smaller islands, and the king- 
dom of Naples. 


of the Italians in Rome. This proclamation 
involved the fall of the temporal sovereignty 
of the popes, on which point, in Italy, there 
was from that moment a unanimous senti- 
ment, although the views differed regarding 
the means tosolve it. The men of the gov- 
ernment believed in a diplomatic solution, 
while the advanced camp, with Garibaldi, 
meant immediate action. The popular hero, 
after having given his volunteers the watch- 
word of ‘‘ Romeor death,” started with them 
in 1862 to its conquest, only to be stopped at 
Aspromonte by the troops of the Italian gov- 
ernment who, no more headed by a statesman 
of the resources and genius of Cavour, thus 
unpatriotically yielded under the threats of 
France. The effect of this action was that the 
sympathy of the Italians for France, already 
cooled off by the forced cession of Nice and Sa- 
voy in 1859, disappeared, and Italy felt justified 
to seek for completion of her unity in a new 
alliance in Europe. Prussia was the preferred 
nation whose principle of a German national- 
ity and whose religious Protestant spirit 
coped with the fundamental principle on 
which the Italians practically based their na- 
tional independence since 1848: no foreign 
domination, no more ruling papacy. 

The most unforeseen events happened then 
in Europe, precipitating the final solution of 
the Italian unity both with regard to her in- 
dependence from foreign rule and the end of 
the temporal power of Roman pontiffs. 

The first event was the declaration of war 
in 1866 by Austria against Prussia. Italy al- 
most at the last moment having become allied 
to the Prussian nation, took the field at once 
against Austria although pending the state 
of internal reorganization through which she 
was going, her preparations were deemed in- 
sufficient. Asa result, while the Prussian 
armies were utterly defeating the Austrians, 
in several battles the Austrian army of 
Italy, having its basis of operation on the 
four fortresses of Mantua, Verona, Legnago, 
and Peschiera, drew back the Italian army at 
Custoza, and defeated their navy in the naval 
battle of Lissa. 

However, as aresult of her military co- 
operation in the victories of Prussia, Italy 
was given the city and province of Venice, 
finally evacuated by Austria, in whose pos- 
session were still left Trieste and the Italian 
Tyrol, which the army of Garibaldi had suc- 
cessfully rescued from the Austrians. 

The next year (1867) the French garrison 
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having evacuated Rome after a convention 
entered into by the governments of Italy and 
France, an insurrectional movement took 
place around the city. Garibaldi having left 
the Island of Caprera, where like a modern 
Cincinnatus* he always returned after his 
victories, the French government intimated 
to Italy that no help or direction would be al- 
lowed to be given by outsiders to the Roman 
insurgents. 

Garibaldi with his volunteers patriotically 
disregarded the threats of France as well as the 
timid advice of the Italian government, and 
at the battle of Mon-te-ro-ton’do, defeated the 
papal mercenaries, whereupon France landed 
again in papal Italy her regular troops under 
De Failly [fa-yé] who together with the pa- 
pal zouaves defeated Garibaldi at Mentana 
outnumbering his volunteers as ten to one. 





*(About 519-437 B. C.) A Roman hero who was held as 
a model of integrity. In 458, while living on his farm and 
cultivating it with his own hands, he was called to be dic- 
tator of Rome ata perilous time in its history. He left his 
plow, accepted the high office, saved the army, defeated 
the enemy, resigned the dictatorship and returned to his 
farm labor, all within a period of sixteen days. He was 
made dictator a second time just before his death at the 
age ofeighty. 
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While the Italian government was contem- 
plating the feasibility of a European Congress 
for the final settlement of the Roman ques- 
tion (1870) France declared war to Germany. 

As the italo-Prussian alliance of 1866 had 
been intended only against Austria, Italy was 
not called to take the field, but with the pa’ 
triotic conviction of defending the great cause 
of nationality that had required so many sac- 
rifices, the government of Victor Emanuel 
decided to march upon Rome. No more pro- 
tected by the foreign bayonets either of 
Austria or of France, as in 1849 and recently 
in 1867, after a useless attempt of resist- 
ance at Porta Pia, the papal mercenaries 
withdrew, and on the 2oth of September 
the Italian army entered Rome proclaim- 
ing it the capital of united Italy among the 
acclamations of the population, thus put- 
ting to an end the secular temporal power of 
the Roman church. Although such a result 
was one that diplomacy had hardly foreseen, 
the right of Italy to her historical capital com- 
pleting the unity of the peninsular under a 
national independent rule, was officially and 
promptly recognized by all the nations of 
Europe and America. 


End of Required Reading for November. 


THE FALLING OF THE BURRS. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


WHEN russet-robéd Autumn reigns around, 
A tender chord within my memory stirs, 
Hearing soft music on theleaf-strewn ground, 

The rhythmic falling of the chestnut burrs. 


To me it means blue-skied, unfettered hours 
On Tuscan slopes above the figs and vines; 
Below, red roofs and dazzling domes and 
towers, 
Beyond, in violet haze, the Apennines. 


The cypresses in solemn conclave stand, 
Mourning the past with weird monotony ; 

A golden serpent, severing the land, 
Writhes Arno by toward Pisa and the sea. 


The lizards bask, as indolent as I, 
In spaces where the unshattered sunbeams 
fall ; 
A tardy vintager goes stumbling by, 
Lilting a ditty, ‘gaily bacchanal. 


Such is the idyl—peaceful, dreamful, fair— 


Its only sober spot the somber firs, 
Conjured by Autumn from the drowsy air 


With the down-dropping of the chestnut burrs. 








THE METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER REPORTER. 


BY ALBERT FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


most widely about the metropolitan 

newspaper reporter of to-day is that 
he is not a gentleman. Unfortunately, too, 
there is some reason for the existence of this 
impression. In such plays as the reporter is 
portrayed one invariably sees him loudly 
dressed, ill-mannered, nauseously obtrusive, 
always with note-book and pencil in evidence, 
and altogether the most displeasing character 
in the cast, barring, of course, the villain. 
This corception is somewhat modified in the 
illustrated journals when photographs of re- 
porters in groups appear. Such pictures usu- 
ally suggest something offensive, not so 
much in the individual appearance of the men 
asin the attitudes of the groups, for such 
photographs are always taken at the one mo- 
ment when the calling of the reporter and the 
manners of the gentleman seem, at the proper 
distance for photographic focusing, to be at 
variance. It isa matter of regret, also, that 
some of the occasional pictures that reporters 
have given of themselves in their own writ- 
ings, have not been such as to inspire re- 
spect or admiration. These pictures invari- 
ably accompany some criminal case or scan- 
dal in which, owing to public demand for de- 
tails in such cases, the one reporter in the 
office who by nature is most lacking in re- 
finement and good-breeding not only gets 
that kind of work but seeks to identify him- 
self more or less vaingloriously withit. Al- 
though this type of man is the exception and 
not the rule, it is easy to see why a person 
who does not know the metropolitan reporter 
as he is, by coming in contact with him day 
after day, should imagine him to be coarse and 
almost loathsome and a member of a guild 
which as a life-calling mubt of necessity be 
most undesirable. 

Such a conception, however, of the real re- 
porter is simply a gross misconception, and 
in what I am about to write I desire to set 
forth the metropolitan reporter as he is, giv- 
ing some idea as to his work, the people he 
meets, the friendships he makes, the rewards 
of his calling, and the reason why he prefers 
toremain a reporter all his days. It is of the 
New York reporter that I write chiefly, for in 
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that city the reporter not only receives the 
highest wages but also has a better standing 
in a social and business way thanin any 
other city of the United States. In New York 
he has a partial independence in his calling 
and frequently is a man whom editors look 
up to and respect and sometimes envy, a man 
whom publishers seek as often as he seeks 
them. In speaking of reporters as a class, of 
course the average reporter is meant, the man 
who is clearly successful in his calling, who 
knows not only how to gather facts, when to 
begin and where to leave off, but one who 
knows how to write and, moreover, how to put 
what is called a literary finish to his work. 

The reporters of a New York daily news- 
paper number from fifteen to fifty, according 
to the size and pretensions ofthe paper. They 
may be divided in each office into twoclasses, 
the general and the special reporter. 

The general reporter is the man who one 
day writes of a bank failure and the next ofa 
longshoremen’s strike ; who one day is busy 
with a disaster and the next with an elope- 
ment ; who one day has to do with a murder 
mystery and the next with a street pageant ; 
who one day reports a magnificent religious 
ceremonial and the next a howling, discord- 
ant political primary or nominating conven- 
tion. 

The special reporter is the man who has a 
narrower field for his pen. Heis generally an 
expert, whether his line of work be custom- 
house affairs, naval matters, local or general 
politics, real estate, horse-racing, athletics, 
exploration, popularizing of the sciences, or 
what not. - But in either case, whether he be 
the general reporter, of whom the world knows 
most and whom it sees oftenest and in whom, 
of course, it is most interested, or the special 
reporter, the same methods of work, the same 
rewards, the same personal characteristics 
obtain. 

The average reporter is no longer a ‘‘ young 
man’’ in years. He is ever young, perhaps, 
in spirits but the competition for accurate, 
trustworthy, and well-written news is such 
that men of experience and good judgment 
are mostin demand. One newspaper in New 
York more than any other is responsible for 
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the idea that reporters are usually young 
men. It has referred constantly to its ‘‘ young 
men’ with pride and has done more thereby 
to exalt and dignify the reporter’s calling 
than any other newspaper. This newspaper 
has educated more young men as reporters, 
having made a specialty of training beginners, 
than any other in New York City. Those of 
its staff who have gone into other offices and 
those who have stayed in the home office have 
still remained young. This is due, perhaps, 
to the fact that the editorial chief of the office, 
the one man around whom the whole machin- 
ery of the office revolves, and the one man 
whom American newspaper men practically 
without exception regard as the leader of the 
profession—I refer to Mr. Dana of the Sun— 
is the youngest of them all, as has been said 
by another in print, and works as laboriously 
at his desk from six to eight hours every day, 
six days in a week, as any man in his em- 
ploy, although he has passed the three 
score and ten milestone of his life by several 
years. 

Without doubt the first requirement of the 
successful reporter nowadays is that he shall 
not only dress like a gentleman, act like a 
He is 


gentleman, but shall be a gentleman. 
usually a man from twenty-five to forty-five 


years of age. In appearance he is so much 
like the successful broker, the well-informed 
and prosperous merchant or lawyer or man of 
culture, that from his dress he might easily 
pass as any of them. He is almost never 
seen with a note-book and rarely uses one ex- 
cept to record names and dates. He is quiet 
and dignified in his behavior, considerate in 
his thoughtsand ways, and in gathering news 
constantly exemplifies the truth of the homely 
maxim that it is possible to catch more flies 
with molasses than with vinegar. In other 
words, as a mere matter of policy it pays best 
to bea gentleman. He hasa long interview 
with a man and instinctively knows what to 
suppress, what to modify, what grammatical 
errors of colloquial speech to omit—in short 
how to arrange a man’s words as the average 
man likes to appear when speaking in print. 
If he asks a man to give up valuable time it 
is because he recognizes, and the man of 
whom he seeks information is supposed to 
recognize, that the public, according to our 
American ways of doing and thinking, 
has a claim upon that man, a popular 
tight to know such and such things. In 
other words, the reporter is recognized as 
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the representative of the thousands who read 
his paper. Whenever he steps upon a priv- 
ileged platform to look at some parade the 
tens of thousands of his readers are really 
there ; when he attends a great trial he is 
more than a mere individual for in him thou- 
sands of the people are present ; when he has 
the choice place in watching a yacht race the 
people rather than the reporter are really there. 

He is the representative of the people, 
first, last, and allthe time. He can best rep- 
resent the people by being a gentleman. He 
can best obtain for himself a place of repute 
among men by being a gentleman, always 
scrupulously keeping faith with those who 
trust him. For reasons like these the average 
reporter and not the exceptional reporter is a 
gentleman. Itis a matter of tradition in New 
York reporting that once a reporter found it 
necessary, in order to escape being ‘‘ beaten ”’ 
in securing an interview with a celebrated ac- 
tress freshly arrived from Europe, to go to 
her rooms in her hotel and thrust his foot in 
the door so that it could not be shut until he 
had obtained his interview. He not only se- 
cured what he desired but received a discharge 
from employment the next day when the ed- 
itor of his newspaper learned of his ungentle- 
manly behavior. 

The most successful reporter in New York 
is without doubt the college-bred man. On 
one of the newspapers almost the first ques- 
tion asked is whether the applicant for work 
isa college man. There are scores of non- 
college men in the business and many of them 
are among the leaders, but other things be- 
ing equal the college men invariably go to 
the front. This may be because their wider 
reading, their experience at the “‘ shrine of 
culture,”’ ortheir ability to turn toeffective use 
information of almost every kind—all makes 
them of greater value in newspaper work than 
those who have equal gifts of nature but who 
lack the advantages that come with a liberal 
education. A manor a woman gets a mys- 
terious something in college which makes to 
his or her profit almost at once in the calling 
of a reporter. 

The best reporter is always a person of un- 
usual intelligence. The wisdom of employ- 
ing a man of this kind rather than a mere 
plodder had a striking illustration in New 
York journalism last spring. The Sons of 
St. Patrick gave a dinneron March 17 and 
every newspaper in town had a reporter pres- 
ent as a guest. There were the usual speeches 
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to be made and the reporters thought that One of the reporters saw in the gallery, in- 
thisdinner would be, like most public dinners tensely interested in the proceedings, her 
nowadays, a matter that could be disposed eyes riveted on every speaker, her face some- 
of ina few lines in the morning. As each what saddened at any touching allusion to 
speaker proceeded or finished the reporters the memory of Grant, her eyes sparkling 
made a noteor twoofthetenorof his remarks when his name was applauded, a little girl 
to be used or not as occasion might de- of not more than eight or nine years. She was 
mand. Finally that remarkable master of General Grant’s granddaughter, the eldest 
satire, Joseph H. Choate, began to speak. daughter of Nellie Grant Sartoris. That re- 
He made a sally or two which for boldnéssand porter confined his ‘‘story’’ almost exclu- 
brilliancy aroused the attention of just one re- sively to that child and her big-eyed wonder 
porter. In a moment that reporter was busy on the occasion, and the next day his effort 
taking notes. He was notashorthand writer— was the talk of the newspaper world, and the 
few reportersare—butintohismindhad flashed other reporters who were there were censured 
a scheme for an article and he saw the abso- in their offices for not seeing with eyes such 
lute necessity of getting down Mr. Choate’s as one of their number had seen. 
words accurately. With signs and marks Someone has said that the chief drawback 
that he alone could interpret he dashed along ofa reporter’s calling is that it exposes him 
and the other reporters, knowing how often to all kinds of weather and to all kinds of 
they take notes uselessly, looked on with in- people. That is true, but even this has its 
difference. The next morning they were as- advantages. Exposure to weather when one 
tonished and so was all New York—the rest is properly prepared is healthful and often 
of the country and Great Britain followed the invigorating. The same is true of exposure 
day after—to find that Mr. Choate had deliv- to people. It adds toone’s knowledge of hu- 
ered a masterpiece of public speech which for man nature, and if one would write to please 
satire had probably never been matched in his fellow-men the more he can display his 
New York and which more than any other knowledge of human nature the more inter- 
act of his life had added to his general repu- esting is his work. Even the brutes of man- 
tation. He wasa guest of the society and kind, those who are well dressed and those 
the members are still rubbing their eyes and who are not, are worth meeting occasionally 
are trying to find out whether someone for the study they afford. 
knocked them down witha fierce blow or put No other occupation has the variety—some 
them to sleep by whispering honeyed and of it undesirable—of that of the reporter. 
soporific words in their ears. Mr. Choate Almost every day brings a new task for him. 
may have delivered dozens of such clever He rubs against luxury and misery. He 
speeches before but they were never heard of meets the hypocrites and finds out the real 
and even this most skillful exhibition of heroes of this world. Shams he punctures 
word-stabbing would have been lost had it almost daily and the hollow and sincere in 
not been for the superior intelligence of that life he soon discovers. He soon develops a 
one reporter. code of rigorous behavior toward his fellows 
It may be said that within three months and a generous spirit of fair play toward all 
he was made London correspondent of a rival men. Moreover, he is usually a man of good 
newspaper. It paid the particularnewspaper humor and has learned that there is a place 
on which he was employed on St. Patrick’s in life for jest and quip, for the trivial and 
Day to send him tothat dinner. The well-bred unimportant, as well as for the serious and 
man of intelligence and broad mental grasp puzzling things in the problem of existence. 
was worth dozens of mere plodders. Are the rewards of a reporter sufficient for 
Take another instance of the value ofin- his work? In New York he usually makes 
telligence in newspaper work. This story from $40 to $80, and sometimes $100 a week. 
has also to do with a dinner, the last Grant It is always the result of hard toil. Often in 
birthday dinner in New York that General spite of physical exhaustion as the result of 
Sherman attended. There was little of in- his investigations he must sit down to write 
terest for the reporters. Ofcourse greatmen when most of all he longs for rest. He must 
spoke—they always do at these affairs—but use theclosest mental concentration,the most 
great men dwindle in size and importance acute judgment in sifting his material, ac- 
with reporters after a yearortwoofexperience. cepting what is trustworthy and rejecting 
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what is undesirable, with almost no oppor- 
tunity for revision, and at the very time 
when his physical vitality is lowest. He 
must lead a semi-military life, never ques- 
tioning his orders and always prepared to 
undergo hardship for the public good. Those 
reporters who slept in the old lime-kiln in 
Johnstown at the time of the famous flood 
and went without proper food and drink for 
days were distinctly in the line of public 
service and on the headstone of more than 
one of them who have since died as the re- 
sult of that exposure should be chiseled an 
epitaph of public appreciation. 

In other cities than New York the reporter 
rarely earns more than $30 aweek. This 
sum is not sufficient if one would dress well, 
support a family, or try to save something 
forarainyday. Consequently in other cities 
there is a rush in newspaper work to gradu- 
ate from a reporter’s tasks and duties. This 
is unfortunate for good journalism. 

One publisher in Philadelphia has been 
quoted as saying that he wanted reporters 
with good legs rather than brains even of an 
indifferent kind. Another Philadelphia jour- 
nalist who is now, I am sorry to say, ina 
place of authority, being city editor of one of 
the best-known dailies there, has referred to 
his reporters as ‘‘mere deck hands,’’ crea- 
tures to be despised or cuffed about as of no 
individual importance. And yet there is no 
truism in the newspaper world more preva- 
lent than that the reporters and not the edi- 
tors make the newspaper. If therefore the 
newspapers are burdened with loosely writ- 
ten articles, unfortunate English, lack of ac- 
curacy or finish, it may be attributed to that 
short-sighted policy which regards reporters 
as deck hands. Itis significant, too, that of 
the so-called small newspapers in New York, 
the penny morning dailies, that one has the 
largest circulation which employs the high- 
est priced reporters, men in whose judgment 
readers always have confidence and in whose 
writings they always find entertainment as 
well as information. Editors of newspapers 
have tried chromos, sprawling headlines, 
exaggeration of statement, but in the end 
the best-written and most trustworthy news- 
paper gets the best and the most readers. 

But the reporter really earns something 
more than his wage. One of the chief com- 
pensations of hiscareer is his friendships with 
public men and others who are close to the 
springs of public movement. There is not a 
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reporter of standing in New York City, or 
elsewhere, who has not friendships with men 
high in influence and authority with their 
fellow-men. There are many reporters in 
New York who, if they should write all they 
know, would figuratively turn the town up- 
side down. It is within a year that Thomas 
C. Platt gathered about him two scores of re- 
porters at an elaborate dinner. And when 
Mr. Platt drew from beneath his napkin at 
the time for the speech-making two revolvers 
which he pointed at his guests, ordering 
them all to throw up their hands, he knew he 
had not in the list of his acquaintances a 
firmer set of personal friends than those who 
laughingly obeyed him. Nevertheless many 
of them had written against him, had even 
attacked him, many had ridiculed him—po- 
litically and not personally, of course—but 
allin their personal relations with him had 
been guided by those rules of conduct that 
are becoming tothe gentleman. Mr. Platt 
knew it and his dinner showed that he ap- 
preciated manly conduct and honest en- 
deavor. 

But there is still a greater reward in the 
reporter’s life. It is the consciousness of 
having played a part in the affairs of life for 
the distinct public good. The writer knows 
areporter who was once a city editor in 
Philadelphia. Although he was a city editor 
he never ceased to beareporter. The girls’ 
high school or normal college in that city 
was overcrowded by reason of the growing 
increase in the number of pupils. At last 
the trustees said the crowding had gone too 
far and that some two hundred of the new 
applicants who had passed their examina- 
tions must be barred out. There was a loud 
outcry from parents and pupils. This city 
editor ordered an investigation and found 
that with only a slight expenditure of money 
useless attic and basement rooms could be 
transformed and the girls could be accommo- 
dated. The trustees said the proposed alter- 
ations were not feasible. The city editorand 
his reporters said otherwise, and sustained 
by public opinion they soon won. Twohun- 
dred young women went to school that fall 
who otherwise would have been crowded out. 
Every year since then two hundred other 
girls have taken their places and that city 
editor has the supreme satisfaction of know- 
ing that as the result of this fight girls by 
the thousand—it is now six years since the 
controversy arose—are being educated in 
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some of the much-prized branches of so- 
called higher education. Surely that chief 
reporter and those of his assistants who 
fought with him see a compensation in their 
work higher than wages or even friendships. 
When one thinks of the reforms reporters 
have brought about, the rescues they have 
made, the good cheer they have brought to 
others, surely one may overlook some of 
the injudicious and otherwise censurable 
deeds they have done, oftener in strict obedi- 
ence to orders given by men who would not 
do that which they direct others to do and 
are a disgrace to the business than because 
of any desire to do that which is ungentle- 
manly or outside the limits of good-breed- 
ing. 

Not to every one with the requisite physical 
and mental endowment is given the tempera- 
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ment to become and to remain a successful 
reporter. He must be a man who loves to 
mix with his fellow-men, who loves to study 
phases and moods of human nature, who 
likes outdoor life, who never ceases to be 
alert for the unusual and strange in this 
world, and who can turn to instant advan- 
tage not only his education and constant 
reading, but his own experiences and those 
of others. He must bea gentleman, studi- 
ous, even-tempered, and tireless in behalt of 
others as well as of himself, if he would be 
successful. The man who by general con- 
sent has become known as the foremost re- 
porter in the United States, Mr. Julian Ralph, 
recently wrote that after being an editor and 
figuring successfully in other branches of 
newspaper work he became a reporter and 
then ‘‘ really began to enjoy life.’’ 
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BY PROFESSOR ABRAM S. ISAACS. 
Of the University of the City of New York. 


our age in every sphere, it is peculiar 
what ignorance prevails in reference 
to the Jew and Judaism. 

The search-light of history seems here to 
have failed, and it is the caricature, which is 
most frequently in the popular mind, fed on 
the vulgar types that appear on the stage and 
in the comic press. 

Even when the Jew is made the subject of 
serious discussion among thoughtful and cul- 
tured people, his atmosphere is that of an 
antique, he is supposed to be living in a 
shell, wearing a huge white beard and mum- 
bling Hebrew prayers, with occasional inter- 
vals to take unfair advantage of his neighbor 
or competitor. In legend he is Ahasuerus the 
Wanderer, with no rest for his weary feet, but 
ever a mark for ridicule and insult as he 
passes from land to land a helpless, sorrow- 
stricken fugitive. 

Such are the mysteries of Providence, that 
the glorious history of the Jew ages ago, 
with temple, court, commerce, army, and 
all the paraphernalia of a prosperous state 
as it existed before the death-grapple with 
Rome, appears likea legend, whilethe legend 
of Ahasuerus is realized in each period of per- 
secution in every fugitive to-day from Russia 
and Poland, whom the entire civilized world, 
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except our own God-favored America, com- 
mands to ‘‘ move on !’’ 

The persistence of popular ignorance is due 
to the anomalous position which the Jews 
have occupied within very recent decades, 
in nearly every land. Sincethe French Rev- 
olution, civil and religious liberty has made gi- 
gantic strides, it is true, but the Ghetto walls 
have not wholly disappeared abroad ; andeven 
at home the process of social emancipation 
has not been completed. If the world has 
long banished them from fellowship and 
treated them as outcasts, the Jews themselves 
cannot be blamed for clinging here and there 
totheir Ghettoand forming an exclusive class, 
disdaining intercourse with their neighbors 
of a different faith, and cherishing olden 
dreams and aspirations out of place in our 
nineteenth century existence. Under such 
conditions, how was it possible for the world 
to learn what makes the Jew and Judaism ? 

Happily anew era is dawning—the world 
is entering upon a new phase, which empha- 
sizes the humanity of the religions, not the 
religions of humanity, and which arrays as 
partners, not competitors, the faiths that make 
for God, Virtue, and Immortality. It is be-: 
coming understood at last that there is one 
Commander and army, however numerous the 
divisions and banners and diverse the uni- 
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forms and equipments. In the struggle to 
uplift and reform, to teach and to refine, to 
plant a “‘ new heaven and a new earth,” even 
the Jew’s modest rights are recognized in the 
ranks and his co-operation is no longer 
spurned. In our era of upheaval in every 
sphere, when faith and unfaith are locked in 
a closer struggle than ever before, more in- 
terest is commencing to be shown in the char- 
acter and acquirements of the Jew, whose law 
and psalms and prophets form an integral 
portion of the spiritual wealth of mankind. 
It is by no means so simple an inquiry— 
what makes the Jew? Because the reluc- 
tance which the Jewish people always felt as 
to formulating creeds and defining Judaism 
still continues. In Biblical times, the priest, 
who emphasized the form, and the prophet, 
who emphasized the spirit, were both Jews— 
to employ a convenient appellation. When 
the shadows of approaching dissolution were 
darkening Jerusalem, the Pharisee, Sadducee, 
and Essene, representing different schools 
of thought, were Jews all the same. The 
Karaite of the early Middle Ages was no less 
a Jew than the rabbinical followers of tra- 
dition. The rationalistic Jew of the United 


States and the superstitious Jew of Galicia 
who believes in the Kabbala more than the 
Law of Moses, are brethren and coreligionists, 
however vast the gulf between them. 

The Jew is proud that the unity of Judaism 
is organic, not mechanical, that it admits of 
phases of development and promotes a healthy 


conflict of opinion. It is no cast-iron creed, 
demanding absolute uniformity and threaten- 
ing excommunication to the nonconformist. 
It is a religion, not a theology ; a life, nota 
creed; practical performance, not abstract 
doctrine ; action, not theory. 

Because Judaism is so broad and progress- 
ive, adapting itself to each new environment, 
the Jew has survived and his original Semi- 
tism has developed into a cosmopolitanism 
that makes him a citizen of every land which 
assures him civil and religious liberty. He 
can be conservative in England, liberal in 
Germany, a pietist in Poland, a mystic in 
Turkey, and wear in the United States an in- 
tellectual coat of many colors which would 
astound his brethren in India. 

Many are the elements which make the 
Jew. It is not birth and tradition alone, but 
his environment as well and the play of sub- 
tle indefinable conditions which affect his 
individuality andconsciousness. He belongs 
E-Nov, 
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toa community which is the reverse of in- 
quisitorial, which demands no assent to 
formal articles of belief, but takes it for 
granted that he is in sympathy with the es- 
sentials of his ancestral religion by the mere 
fact of his being a Jew. Evenin lands where 
the synagogue exercises ecclesiastical privi- 
leges, there is no attempt made to interfere 
with the individual. Of coursein the United 
States where the rabbi is simply a teacher, 
not an ecclesiastic, and each synagogue’s 
autonomy is strictly maintained, the utmost 
liberty is the order of the day. A Jew may 
never attend the synagogue of which he isa 
member or may not belong to any Jewish 
congregation at all ; he is still a Jew. 

It would seem that the general unwilling- 
ness in the past to define Judaism was not 
without a wise purpose, as it has certainly 
maintained a healthy spirit of toleration and 
brotherhood and kept alive a certain national 
religious consciousness centuries after the 
extinction of nationality and temple worship. 
In fact Judaism’s real history may be said to 
have begun when the Jew was forced in ear- 
nest to make the world, not Palestine, his 
home. In all the various stages of Israel’s 
development, from Mosaism to Prophetism, 
from Prophetism to Talmudism, from Tal- 
mudism to Rabbinism, from Rabbinism to 
Modern Judaism, the law of progress and 
adaptation has left its indelible mark. And 
that law is still continuing in the tendencies 
of each generation, in the change of form and 
the conflict of opinions. 

It might, then, be asked, is nothing fixed 
in Judaism? Is there no solid basis, but are 
its foundations shifting from age to age? 
Surely Judaism must mean something, it 
cannot mean everything. The Jews are 
usually associated with precise customs and 
beliefs, which are supposed to have made 
them what they are, and stamped them asa 
peculiar people. 

Judaism has an adamantine basis in the 
belief in God, which is not a dogma but an 
intuition, whose attributes are unity, incor- 
poreality, eternity, and omnipotence. But 
it is not a mere mystical belief in a blind 
Power which is at the root of Judaism. The 
reality of Revelation is its second principle— 
the revealing on Sinai through Moses, and 
their confirmation through the prophets, of 
laws and statutes, the moral and ceremonial 
law—the immutability of the 7orah (law of 
Moses). As a necessary corollary to this 
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principle comes a third—future reward and 
punishment for those who obey or transgress 
the Divine Law. Compensation in the here- 
after implies the soul’s immortality. 

These are the three essential working prin- 
ciples of Judaism, based primarily on the 
Pentateuch, supported by the Old Testament 
in general, and interpreted by the masters of 
tradition, whose views are preserved in Tal- 
mud and later rabbinical digests. It is 
these which have been Israel's preservative 
and saved the Jew from becoming a mere 
Bedouin in the continuous warfare and trav- 
ail of thousands of years. Happily, too, 
whatever varying views were held as tothese 
principles and interpretations, amid all the 
exaggerations and aberrations to which they 
were subjected, to describe which belongs 
properly to the future historian of Jewish re- 
ligious thought, theethical beauty of prophet, 
psalmist, and later rabbinical sage, is un- 
questioned. The study of the Law, too, in 
its ramifications, through the long chain of 
traditional development, has contributed 
largely to Jewish intellectual acumen and 
rescued the Jew from torpor, when no other 
occupation was allowed him. 

Another and weighty factor in the making 
of the Jew, whose importance is recognized 
even by those who no longer acknowledge 
the authority of the ceremonial code in our 
enlightened era, has been the ritual, as em- 
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HE god of chance has no devotees, his 
capricious humor would poorly rec- 
ompense ardent discipleship; but 

he has his spoiled children—the unconscious, 
the inspired, the blind—whom he favors, while 
he loves to disconcert the calculations of the 
able and the clear seeing. Who were those 
poets who are absolutelysupreme? Poor be- 
ings of a strange character and an uncertain 
personality whodid not know theirown worth 
and who did not enjoy their own glory: 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. 

Homer, the sublime blind man, guided by 
his cane and his dog, wandering from city to 
city in order to recite his verses and to seek 
his bread in public places, belongs to legend- 
ary lore ; he is a symbol, a pure idea, not an 


bodied in ‘‘signs’’ and observances, like the 
Sabbath and festivals, in the enactments for 
the home and synagogue. Their aim was 
not only to weld the Jews together and keep 
them a separate community, which should 
quarantine them, so to speak, from idola- 
try and secure the permanence of their God- 
idea, but to promote their moral and physical 
well-being, toensure a high degree of self- 
control over passion and appetite, and to 
maintain family happiness and purity. In 
the life of the average Jew, forms and cere- 
monies, rites and prayers, are firmly estab- 
lished and can render a useful service in 
perpetuating spiritual truths. They are not 
necessarily clogs on the moral growth, but 
may prove spurs to progress as mute yet 
eloquent reminders of the Divine in our 
everyday existence. The letter does not 
always kill—the spirit could not exist with- 
out it. 

The Jew does not make proselytes; he be- 
lieves that ‘‘the pious of all nations have a - 
share in future bliss.” Not the less firmly 
are his aspirations universal, not tribal. His 
hope is in the perfectibility of humanity. 
The dawn of God’s kingdom on earth, when 
God’s unity shall be acknowledged by a 
world one in spirit and aim, is his highest 
ideal. Heclings to his religion, antique but 
not antiquated, breathing new life into old 
forms, until that dawn arise. 
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individual. Dante fills us with a vague fear, as 
a spectral apparition, by the fierce rigidity of 
his somber mind, passionate and violent. 
Shakespeare is a being so incomprehensible 
as to cast doubt on his personal existence, 
the greatest of men, the most astounding of 
children, of such prodigious unconsciousness 
of self as not to suspect his own genius, and 
who though having re-edited with care his 
poems and his sonnets, abandoned to chance 
the destiny of hisdramas. The work of these 
three superhuman poets has for a long time 
ceased to be forus the work which they them- 
selves wrote ; it is that which, with the eyes 
of imagination completely dazzled by the 
rays of their deification, we see coming down 
tous through countless volumes of super- 
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stitious comments. The centuries which 
have slowly built up the edifice of this glory 
for them have also gradually composed for 
them a conventional and sacred physiog- 
nomy. 

Creative genius of the first order and per- 
fect clearness of intelligence are not usually 
found united in one person. All illustrious 
exceptions which have been adduced, com- 
mencing with the great Goethe, need to be 
examined more closely. Goethe did not un- 
derstand himself perfectly, since he was no- 
toriously mistaken in preferring to his liter- 
ary productions certain scientific works of 
his own which were not of the best order. 
Similar errors regarding the relative value of 
their talents or of their work have been made 
by other illustrious geniuses, such as Petrarch, 
Tasso, Cervantes, Corneille, Lamartine. As 
well as these instinctive geniuses, who, un- 
der the divine breath which animates them, 
resemble the unchained forces of nature, those 
artists which are most masters of themselves 
have also their moments of inspiration, and 
some among them have applied their rare fac- 
ulties of analysis to the study of this phenom- 
enon the essential character of which is un- 
consciousness. Goethe referred to the devil 
those Philistines—that is to say those ration- 
alists who addressed themselves to him for 
some explanation of his Faust, believing him 
in their homely wisdom more capable than 
any one else to give an account of his poet- 
ical composition, just asa watchmaker would 
be the most competent theorist concerning 
the mechanism of the watches which he had 
made. ‘‘ Do you think I know,’’ he responded 
with humor, ‘‘ what idea I have expressed in 
my Faust? I simply received upon my soul 
impressions, images. Faustis a mad-brained 
work,” 

There is extant an interesting letter from 
Mozart, in response to a friend: who ques- 
tioned him as to the manner in which he com- 
posed his scores : 


‘When I feel well and am in good humor, it 
matters not whether I am riding in my carriage, 
or taking a walk after a good repast, or whether 
it is in the night when I cannot sleep, thoughts 
come to me in crowds and as it were the easiest 
thing in the world. As to whence and how 
they come I know nothing of that. Those 
which please me I keep in my mindand I hum 
them. Assoon as I have one air fixed, another 
comes to join itself to the first. My soul takes 
fire then so that sometimes nothing can dis- 
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tract me. I hear it always and reproduce it 
more and more distinctly. At last I have the 
whole composition, however long it may be, 
firmly fixed in my mind. I can then see it all 
with one glance of the eye. It is not succes- 
sively in the detail of its separate parts as is the 
case later, but it is in its entirety, its ensemble, 
that my imagination permits me to hear it. 
What enjoyment for me! The invention and 
execution come to me as a beautiful dream, 
very distinct; but this general repetition of the 
whole is a most delightful moment. All is 
deeply impressed upon my memory, and this is, 
perhaps, the most precious gift which God has 
given me, When I sit down to write out the 
music I have only to copy from my brain that 
which is already stamped there ; thus I need only 
the time required to transferit to paper. Every 
part is already arranged and it is rare that my 
score differs materially from that which I have 
previously had in mind. Nothing disturbs me 
when I am writing, persons may come in and go 
out of the room ; I can myself talk of the chick- 
ens, the geese, of Gretchen, of Barbara. How 
it is that my work takes on the form or the man- 
ner which characterizes Mozart and resembles 
no other, must happen from the same cause that 
made my nose to grow large and hooked, the 
nose of Mozart, in fact, and not that of any 
other person. Ido not seek originality and it 
would seriously embarrass me to define my man- 
ner.” 


Racine lives finely enthroned in the imag- 
ination of most persons as wearing a ma- 
jestic peruke the good order of which noth- 
ing ever disturbs. In fact, he was like an 
insane man when he gave himself up to the 
enthusiasm of composition. One day when he 
was working upon his tragedy of ‘‘ Mithri- 
dates’’ in the garden of the Tuileries, some 
laborers left their work and surrounded him 
‘fearing that he was a man in despair ready 
to throw himself into the river.” 

The creation of a single masterpiece shin- 
ing out suddenly among the other mediocre 
compositions by the same author, as Za 
Curée by Auguste Barbier or as the Mar- 
seillaise, permits us, so to speak, to catch in 
the very act the divine caprice of chance in 
the phenomenon of poetic inspiration. 

It is curious and almost comic to see the 
critics liken themselves in this particular to 
poets and to talk of their ‘“‘inspiration.” A 
grave author, whom no one will accuse of tak- 
ing satisfaction in mere words, has said, 
‘Every time that I compose with vigor and 
in a style with which I am myself content, it 
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seems tome that another dictates what I 
write ; and in rereading the production, it 
always impresses me that it is the work of 
another.”’ 

‘“*T am sometimes astounded,” Mr. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey declares, ‘‘ on reading the next 
morning what I myself wrote the night be- 
fore. At such times I am like Balaam’s ass.”’ 

If minds the most sedate and most percep- 
tive give evidence that they also are possessed 
and led by a superior power, if the conscious- 
ness of their own free action and the full 
knowledge of their work escapes them, what 
shall we think of others? ‘‘The plot of my 
poem,”’ said Dante, ‘‘ germinated from a seed 
dropped from the skies dy chance.’’ And 
again, ‘‘I amso constituted that I write when 
Love inspires me and conformably to that 
which he dictates within meI set about re- 
peating it.’’ 

Victor Hugo, the author of so many beau- 
tiful poems, questions in one of them in his 
inimitable rhyme whether the great prophets 
of Holy Writ and the great poets of all ages 
knew the secret of their power. He himself 
is far from having, as Veuillot has so well ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ a full knowledge of all that which 
he versed.” 

Still more than education and than heredity, 
a series of impressions in which chance 
plays the first réle contributes to the mold- 
ing of great men. ‘‘ The fortuitous,’’ Cher- 
buliez has excellently said, ‘‘ has a great in- 
fluence over the artist and his work, and very 
often his conceptions are godsends. Tosay 
nothing of the chances of his birth and of his 
education, times, places, events, occasions, 
an unexpected meeting, an idlespeech, a pass- 
ing face, have perhaps furnished him the best 
material for his subject. A work of art from 
which accident should be banished would no 
longer resemble life, it would appear dead, 
for all that lives bears the imprint of chance.’’ 

In order that a literary production may be 
very pleasing, the perfection of art suffices so 
little, that when carried to great lengths, es- 
pecially if it seems like a conscious effort, it 
may be a cause of diminution in esthetic 
pleasure, It is necessary that we feel in 
every work of art the part of nature, in the 
sense in which this latter term opposes itself 
to conscious mental effort and designates a 
force which acts unbidden. The author of a 
production who obviously knows the full im- 
port of it does not powerfully attract our 
imagination. Not that we forbid genius to 


be proud ; we wish indeed that it should ad- 
mire itself but we do not like to have it given 
to too much introspection. The comments of 
Corneille spoil for us not a little his pro- 
ductions ; more precise and more learned they 
would spoil it to a still greater degree; but 
fortunately they contain a goodly amount of 
amusing scorn and of naive illusions. If it 
should be shown some day that Racine in his 
work had wittingly calculated each one of the 
effects of those marvelous touches which, like 
music, add to his verses as it were a second 
sense rich in infinite suggestions, the great 
poet would only be the loser by it in the esti- 
mation of mankind. 

I know a critic of excellent taste who 
prefers the Werther of Goethe, even his 
Goetz von Berlichingen, to Hermann und 
Dorothea, that is to say, two works of youth 
tarnished with declamation and childishness, 
to a literary masterpiece the most absolutely 
perfect which pure art has ever produced. It 
is because this critic finds in the romance 
and in the drama that natural and charming 
spontaneity which atones for a multitude of 
faults, while the little dourvgeois epopee, 
whose form is so carefully elaborated after 
the most exquisite models of antiquity has 
for that very reason the character of an artifi- 
cial fabrication which seems to him incom- 
patible with the genius of inspiration. 

The disfavor which always attaches to imi- 
tations may not be caused by inferiority on 
the part of art, since imitations may be much 
nearer perfection than their models ; it is the 
natural unconsciousness which we perceive 
in the latter that leads us to esteem them 
more highly. In reality the lucubrations of 
Macpherson are as good as the original Celtic 
epic poems. 

Macpherson, filled with the spirit of his age, 
gave an infinitely romantic form, in the trans- 
lated work which he claimed as his own, 
to the ideal of the contemporaries of Rous- 
seau, who were passionately enamored of 
vaporous reveries, of a vague and melan- 
choly sentimentality. His Irish heroes had 
‘eyes as deep as the sea,”’ ‘‘ locks as black 
as the raven’s wing’’; his Irish landscapes 
had torrents which always roared and caverns 
and somber forests ; heaths which the hurri- 
cane swept, and where, by the occasional 
gleams of pale moonlight, were seen the phan- 
toms of dead warriors in battle. All of these 
decorations, faded to-day, enchanted the im- 
agination in their freshness, at least as much 
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as the brilliant pictures of the Iliad ; and the 
bard ‘‘Ossian’’ was equal, preferred indeed, 
tothe divine Homer. The idea ofa setting 
so ambitious had never presented itself to the 
‘readers of the authentic poems, and if Mac- 
pherson had limited himself to publishing 
merely the translation of the original texts 
he would not have found in all Europe fifty 
old pedants who would have read him. 
Certainly he was skillful, since his mystifi- 
cation succeeded completely ; but he was too 
skillful, and he paid dearly for his imposi- 
tion. If he had presented his ‘‘Ossian”’ as 
a simple adaptation, like 7élémague, he 
would have run the risk of rousing to a much 
smaller degree the curiosity of the men of his 
time, but posterity would perhaps have rec- 
ompensed this honesty, giving to his work a 
just estimation and the admiration which it 
deserves for its real worth. Instead, the 
public which welcomed him so heartily at 
first shortly withdrew from him all admira- 
tion, esteem, success, and even readers, The 
author who caused the opinion of the best 
critics to hesitate between his poetry and 
that of Homer, has positively been fastened 
to the pillory of literary history as a swindler 


punished for a brief day of stolen glory by an 
eternity of indifference and of scorn. 
Wrote Renan, ‘‘A work has value only in 


its own environment. The great 
general environment of all work is its epoch, 
but there are smaller and more special frame- 
works in which one can see near by and study 
the curious part which circumstances play in 
the estimation which we form of things. 

One observation often made by dramatic 
critics is that a play which is very successful 
on a Parisian stage on the left bank of the 
river, fails when introduced on a stage on the 
right bank ; and Mr. Sarcey has related that 
in acomedy favorably received at the 7%éé- 
tre Cluny and at the Gymnasium, the same 
acts had not the same success in the two 
places. 

“If the ‘Thoughts’ of Pascal and the 
‘Sermons’ of Bossuet had appeared in our 
day,’’ writes the sage Renan with tran- 
quillity, ‘‘ they would scarcely merit remark.” 
This apparent impertinence is reduced toa 
very inoffensive statement as soon as one 
considers that the ving production in the 
nineteenth century of the masterpieces of the 
seventeenth is an absurd hypothesis, and 
such an expression must not be attributed to 
him, for I do not believe the eminent thinker 
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meant here (a very different question) a 
posthumous publication of manuscripts made 
two centuries after their composition. 

Masterpieces hold to their native earth by 
roots too deep to allow of their being trans- 
planted from one century to another. The 
universality, which aflerwards becomes their 
character, has at first for its condition the 
narrow limits of their birthplace. On the 
contrary, works of indifferent merit have no 
very close attachment to their native sur- 
roundings ; for this reason they can obtain at 
their outset a superficial kind of universality. 

Among the surroundings which can give 
value to mere bagatelles there are none more 
illusive than the classic epochs, those privi- 
leged times in which a shining splendor en- 
velops all things belonging to them. Ac- 
cording to the philosopher Cournot, it is the 
age of the language and not the political 
grandeur of the country which, upon the ap- 
pearance of the classic models, exerts a de- 
cisive influence. ‘‘But why,” he asks, ‘‘ have 
all literatures a classic age in which lan- 
guage is refined and fixed, as much as lan- 
guage can be fixed, and in which there ap- 
pear in crowds, almost at the same time, 
models which will never again be equaled ? 
The precise explanation of this phenomenon 
would involve the explanation of that which 
is most marvelous in the operations of na- 
ture, for it cannot be doubted that both go 
back to the same sources of life. The phe- 
nomenon is reproduced too often with analo- 
gous phases in order to allow its return to be 
attributed to chance rather than to some se- 
cret law.”’ 

The expressions of Cournot seem to recog- 
nize a superiority as really existing in classic 
works, whereas he would seem more of a 
philosopher did he attribute to them only an 
imaginary superiority created by opinion, 
tradition, and conventionality. However, 
the difference between the two expressions is 
of small import, and both in reality come 
back tothe same point, since the human mind 
cannot free itself from the conditions of its 
subjectivity, and things in general are to us 
only what we think they are. Cournot 
counts that the history of each great litera- 
ture presents regularly the marvel of one 
flowering season to which no other is at all 
comparable. 

The fact cannot be denied that an unpar- 
alleled prestige attaches to those authors 
called classic, and that it has already ren- 
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dered the best writers of the time of Louis 
XIV.—thecontemporaries of Voltaire—nearly 
as venerable as those of antiquity. It is not 
necessary here to hesitate in giving to this 
term its most literal signification, that of be- 
longing to the highest class. Heard in this 
sense, the classic period of a literature is nat- 
urally that time at which the language has 
reached its completed form. After a time, 
longer or shorter, of fermentation and of law- 
lessness, written language becomes suddenly 
brilliant and pure in its scholarly perfection, 
by a regular progress and by the co-operation 
of excellent writers, who are themselves 
nearly as much the effect as the cause of this 
evolution. The precious qualities of meas- 
ure, of exactness, of propriety, which the 
language possesses at this important and 
unique time when it no longer gropes about 
and before it has become overworked, make 
of the classic authors incomparable models. 
This is the only sense in which it may be 
truly said that no other writers can ever be 
their equals—a restricted sense within the 
limits of which Cournot is right in his ob- 
servations, but outside of which he is mis- 
taken. This is clearly shown by the fact 
that no embarrassment is experienced in cit- 
ing either from the eighteenth or the nine- 
teenth centuries authors and works whose 
immortality has anything to envy from Cor- 
neille and ‘‘ The Cid.’’ ‘‘ Gil Blas,’’ ‘‘Manon 
Lescaut,”’ “‘ Paul and Virginia,” are not less 
renowned ; and our own age is surely theage 
of lyric poetry, which, with Lamartine and 
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Victor Hugo, balances the tragic art of Ra- 
cine and Corneille. 

The age of Louis XIV., which is the one 
commonly taken in these times as the great 
example, is after all the least incomplete of 
the classic periods which can be enumerated. 
The enormous lapses between the best pro- 
ductions, the retrogressions and the advances 
which very often mark the best works and 
the best authors are less frequent and less 
marked in it than in the times of Pericles and 
of Augustus, in the reign of Queen Anne, at 
the court of Weimar, in short, in any of the 
so-called classic periods. Our respect for the 
geniuses and for the masterpieces of this 
brilliant time will certainly never diminish ; 
on the contrary they will increase, but they 
will henceforth be accompanied by more his- 
toric intelligence and less literary supersti- 
tion. We have carefully valued the work in 
which these epochs excelled, consequently 
also of that which they produced of a mediocre 
character. We know also that the universal 
evolution which transforms all things with- 
out annihilating anything, can transmit the 
luster existing under one form to a differ- 
ent form which shall be as fine. The same 
qualities of style which properly consti- 
tute the superiority of the classical epochs 
inspire us no longer with an absolute and 
absorbing admiration ; for we consider them 
now less as ideals destined to cause the eter- 
nal despair of all imitation, than as one phase 
of great interest in the evolution of lan- 


guage. 


AND THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


by unrestricted immigration the so- 

called ‘‘sweating system’’ of labor 
is one of the mostconspicuous. The weekly 
large increase to our population by emigra- 
tion throwsa surplus of laboring people upon 
the market, and the ‘‘sweating’”’ contractors 
generally recruit their ranks of workmen from 
this rough, crude material. Accustomed to 
starvation wages in the old country, and sit- 
uated in a new, strange land without means 
of support, the immigrant hordes willingly 
receive any proffer of work which will bring 
ina weeklysum. It is a knowledge of these 


6) F the evils which are born and fostered 


conditions of want and necessity which gives 


the ‘‘ sweating ’’ contractor confidence in the 
pursuit of his work, andso long as thousands 
of poor, uneducated, and half-famished immi- 
grants are weekly dumped on this continent 
he will experience no difficulty in getting all 
the work he wants performed at his own 
prices. 

The nightmare of the American workmen 
has always been that some day wages in this 
country will come down to the same level 
with those in Europe, and it is against any 
possibility of such a change that unions 
and labor organizations fight. Nothing ap- 
peals sostrongly to the intelligent and thrifty 
laboring classes as a comparison of wages on 
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the two continents, and the threat that even- 
tually these conditions will be equalized in 
Europe and America.. The pauper and con- 
tract wages of the old world enslave body and 
intellect, making conditionsof lifeso low and 
degenerate that it is impossible to inaugurate 
a worse change. 

The sweating system is an outgrowth of 
the European methods, and its importation to 
this country is sign of what has long been 
predicted by political economists. The vic- 
tims of the system are even worse paid in 
many instances than the contract laborers of 
the other continent, and with its growth a 
class of ignorant workers is being created 
which must eventually influence other bodies 
of laborers. The system is really only in its 
germinal stage inthis country. It is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the manufacture 
of clothing in large cities, although at its 
present rate of increase it may extend so as 
to include all other branches of manufacture 
within a comparatively short time. This of 


course will be conditioned by the state of im- 
migration. With thecontinual swarm of immi- 
grants tothis country enough plastic material 
will be furnished to induce enterprising con- 


tractors to start the work in other lines of 
business. Already factories portion out a 
part of their work to sub-contractors on a 
small scale who agree to do it for a certain 
stated price. The work is taken off the prem- 
ises by the contractors, and the necessity of 
increased capital for the large plant is thus 
answered satisfactorily. Various causes op- 
erate to bring about these results. The lack 
of space to increase the factory for expanding 
business induces managers to put out some 
of the work to contractors, or again the em- 
barrassment to firms caused by strikes and 
boycotting has been relieved only by sending 
the simplest work away for execution. 

All of this has the’ elemental principles 
of the sweating system in it, and how 
easily it could be developed into the objection- 
able method were the necessary material at 
hand can readily be imagined. 

The contract system in itself is not objec- 
tionable. It is one of the essentials of pro- 
gressive business principles, and no law au- 
thorized to prohibit it is based upon sound 
judgment. The life of competition and all 
trade would be destroyed if all contract sys- 
tems were condemned as illegal. The un- 
justness of the sweating system, however, 
though based upon the contract system, is 
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found in the distribution of the work among 
unsanitary tenement houses, and among a 
poor class of people whose ignorance of our 
language, business, and country makes them 
helpless. The contractors are anxious to 
make more than the profit fairly accorded to 
all by reputable business houses as just and 
right, and their chief end is to. work the em- 
ployees to such a degree of poverty that they 
have no opportunity to seek employment in 
other lines. All of their time and strength 
is absorbed in the daily task to supply food, 
shelter, and clothing for their families, and 
the possibility of learning the skill of other 
handicraft is precluded. They are slaves to 
endless toil until relieved by death. 

The cupidity of the contractor goes farther, 
and to economize in rent he accepts the 
most filthy, dark, ill-ventilated, and grue- 
some dens that can be found in the tenement 
house districts. Many small living rooms in 
these houses have been converted into work- 
shops, where nearly everything which good 
sanitation would recommend has been neg- 
lected. The unhealthfulness of life in such 
places is bad enough under the most favor- 
able conditions, but when compelled to work 
from ten to twenty hours a day, with an in- 
sufficient amount of nourishment, the death 
rate enormously increases. 

The extent of the sweating system in this 
country can be only approximately under- 
stood by statistics, for much of it has never 
yet been brought to the light of day. The 
clothing manufactures in this country are 
enormous, and over $25,000,000 worth of cloth- 
ing is made annually in Massachusetts alone. 
According to late statistics 90 per cent of this 
is made under the sweating system, and the 
work is divided up into the different states as 
follows : one half of the work is done in Bos- 
ton, one sixth in New York City, one fourth 
in Maine, and the rest in New Hampshire and 
New Jersey. This represents the division ac- 
cording to the sweating system, but itis not 
improbable that clothes are made by contract- 
ors in the same way in such cities as Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. Owing to the secrecy with which the 
work under the sweating system can be per- 
formed the real statistics can never be fully 
ascertained. All of the last mentioned cities 
manufacture aconsiderable quantity of cloth- 
ing, and it is due to lack of investigation 
probably that they have not been credited 
with their share of the obnoxious system. 
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While Boston stands first among the cities 
as thecenter of the sweating system, New 
York presents the best field for its operation 
and growth. At present the work done in 
Boston is confined almost exclusively to the 
finishing of garments ; but in New York the 
entire garments are made in family apart- 
ments. Contractors in Boston are sending 
their clothing in large quantities to the me- 
tropolis where they are made almost entire 
with the exception of the finishing part, 
which is done under the sweating system at 
home. Theamount ofthis work coming from 
Boston to New York is annually increasing, 
and it will not be long before the latter city 
will lead all the others in this respect. New 
York, being the great port of entry for all 
immigrants, offers a fine field for the sweating 
contractors to pursue their work, and it is 
simply a question of time when no city can 
compete successfully with herin this unde- 
sirable business, The densest ignorance and 
the worst poverty exist among the immigrant 
classes here, and it is such material that feeds 
and nourishes the sweating system. 

The vast number of those employed under 
the sweating system are of foreign birth, and 
the relative proportion of the different nation- 
alities may be gathered from the following 
figures. Of 1,107 employed under the contract 
system in Boston it was found that 448 were 
Hebrews, 249 Americans, 215 Italians, 16 Irish, 
13 Portuguese, and6 Germans. Among theem- 
ployers, or contractors, it was found that the 
Hebrews predominated by alargemajority. In 
New York City this predominance of foreigners 
engaged in the sweating system is by all 
odds more decided than in Boston. Polish Jews, 
with a few Russians and Hungarians, are the 
chief ones engaged in the work, with the Ital- 
ians and Germans in smaller numbers. Oc- 
casionally here and there an American or an 
Irishman will be found working side by side 
with the foreigners, but the exception is so 
rare that it does not appreciably affect statis- 
tics. It is the immigrant population which 
fills the sweating shops, and were it not for 
their presence here the contractors would be 
forced out of the business. 

There are between 7,000 and 10,000 cloak- 
makers in New York City, and of this num- 
ber between 1,500 and 2,000 work in the fac- 
tories or stores of the large manufacturing 
firms, receiving a regular salary, or a stated 
price for all piece work during the busy season, 
These situations are eagerly sought for by 


cloakmakers, and the hope of those toiling 
under the sweating system is some day to se- 
cure a place in one of the large cloak stores 
where they are under the supervision of the 
proprietor or his superintendent. The aver- 
age salary paid to these men is sufficient to 
make them contented, and their hours of la- 
bor are so short compared with those of their 
less fortunate brethren that grumbling is very 
seldom heard. The salaries run from $15 a 
week to $20 and $25. Those who do piece 
work for the large firms make as high as $30 
and $35 per week during the busy season, 
and even when trade is very dull they manage 
to secure enough work to support their fami- 
lies economically. 

The manufacturers employ their regular 
cutters, fitters, and finishers to look after their 
goods kept in stock the yearround, or to make 
up suchgarments as are needed regularly 
summerand winter. But when the spring and 
fall rush comes it is necessary toengage larger 
forces at once to hurry through with the work 
in time tosupply thetrade. It is at this point 
that the sweating contractors step in, and 
there are five hundred of them in New York 
ready to come to the assistance of the cloak 
firms. They offer to take away the cut ma- 
terial and bring it back again at a stated time 
made into cloaks. As the contractors can 
have the work done cheaper than the firms 
could do by employing a double force of men, 
the manufacturer relieves his mind of all 
worry and anxiety by handing the cut ma- 
terial over to the contractors. The contract 
is lived up to on both sides. The cloaks are 
returned in good condition at the promised 
date. It is not strange that under such con- 
ditions the manufacturer favors thecontractor 
and is willing to hand the surplus work over 
to him. 

It is against thesecontractors, however, that 
the cloakmakers grumble. They represent 
the lowest typesofemployers. Their oneaim 
is to secure as much profit as possible, and 
where competition between contractors is 
strong the system of grinding down the 
wages of the employees is almost fiendish. 
Their work requires little or no capital, and 
they calculate upon making 500 or 600 per 
cent profit. The usual rate which a contractor 
demands of the manufacturer for a finished 
cloak is fifty cents, and the following figures 
show his calculations : 

‘‘Ten cents for profit; ten cents for silk, 
cotton, and use of machines; six cents for 
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binding; five cents for ironing and pressing, 
and two cents for expressage; making in all 
thirty-three cents, leaving a balance of seven- 
teen cents for the operator.’’ 

This is a fair proportion which the con- 
tractor allows on each cloak for the different 
expenses. A skilled workman could turn 
out eight or nine such cloaks in fourteen 
hours, but many of the clumsy sweaters can- 
not average more than four or five. There is 
in some sweating shops a system of fines 
which are imposed upon the workmen for 
mistakes, careless work, or breaking of nee- 
dies or machines. In the course of a week one 
man may receive only $8 or $9, working four- 
teen or sixteen hours a day. Protestation is 
useless, for even at these starvation rates 
there are plenty more ready to take the places 
of those discharged. : 

The two busy seasons for the cloak trade 
are in March and February, and from July to 
October. The former is to make the spring 
and early summer jackets, while the latter is 
for the manufacture of the more important 
heavy winter cloaks and jackets. Thecon- 
tractors have an abundance of work then, and 
the sweating system is in full operation. It 
can be studied to the best advantage, and the 
worst side of it cannot be concealed. Some 
of the larger contractors employ from fifty to 
sixty men, and special shops or buildings are 
hired by them for their operators. 

Often an ordinary apartment in a rickety 
tenement is taken where the workmen live and 
work without any change for months. The 
rooms are poorly lighted, with no ventilation 
to speak of, and the crowding of operators 
into the place makes the air close and stifling. 
A large stove is erected at one end of the room 
for the use of the pressers, and such a blazing 
fire is kept going that the temperature is often 
unbearable. Men and women work at the 
machines until so weary and exhausted that 
they faint. They begin their work during 
the busy season at five or six o’clock in the 
morning, and remain steadily at the machines 
until ten or eleven at night. Thesewing and 
humming of the machines goon uninterrupt- 
edly for months. By dint of hard work of 
fifteen or twenty hours a day the operators can 
make $20 a week, and a few of the stronger 
ones average $25. When the busy season is over 
work will be slack, and for a good part of the 
year nothing will be earned. The operators 
are stimulated to their greatest efforts when 
work is plenty so that sufficient can be laid 
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aside to carry them over the dull period. 
They live on the smallest amount of money 
possible, and generally they are so exhausted 
at the end of the busy season that months 
of rest are required to build them up again to 
the proper strength for work. 

On one thousand garments a contractor 
frequently makes $100 clear profit, and with 
twenty employees he calculates to turn out 
that amount of work each week. The extent 
of his labor is to interview the manufacturers 
and solicit their business, and then to oversee 
the making of the cloaks in his vile shop. 
Any way of reducing expenses is eagerly 
adopted by him. Oflate a new phase of the 
work is to have the sewing together of the 
garments done in the shop, and then to send 
the garments to the homes of Italian women to 
have the buttons sewed on and buttonholes 
worked. The Italian women will do this “‘ fin- 
ishing’’ for even less than the Polish Jews, and 
the contractor finds that it is to his interest to 
have this work done outside of his shop. The 
Italian women call for the bundles of cloaks 
every morning and take them to their homes 
in some back room in an old rookery. 

The Italian “‘ finishers’’ are satisfied if they 
can make a few cents an hour, and for this 
sum they toil from early morning until late 
at night. The women of no other nationality 
can compete with them in this. The Ameri- 
can woman is too weak and frail to stand such 
heavy, confining work in poor, stifling quar- 
ters, and her spirit of independence would 
not permit her to toil for such starvation 
wages. German and Polish women work 
alongside of their husbands at the machines, 
but even they rebel at the finishing part ac- 
cording to the reduced rates. The Italian 
women have consequently a monopoly of the 
work styled finishing, and every morning in 
the busy season troops of them can be seen 
walking toward their homes in Mulberry 
Street with huge bundles of cloaks balanced 
on their heads. In their miserable apartments 
half a dozen congregate, where they sew and 
chat busily the livelong day. 

The contractors are all in the business for 
big profits, and while some are more humane 
than others the majority are little more than 
merciless tyrants. A great many of them 
worked at the sweating trade when they first 
came to this country, and through hard labor 
and a natural talent for business they suc- 
ceeded in starting a contract shop of their 
own. As arulethis class of contractors show 
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the least amount of sympathy and humanity 
for the laborers. They have passed through 
the grinding mill themselves, and as if anx- 
ious to revenge some one for their early suf- 
ferings they exhibit no compassion for those 
in their employment. They are generally 
ignorant and illiterate, and possessed only of 
a peculiar dominant business faculty which 
enables them to succeed. Questions of sani- 
tation, and thegeneral health of the sweaters, 
never worry them. To their narrow intellect 
there appears to beno harm in renting close, 
stifling quarters fortheir workmen. They 
were robust enough to pass through the dif- 
ferent stages of work without breaking down, 
and they naturally expect others to equal 
them in thisrespect. Other contractors enter 
the sweating business as a speculation, and 
those who employ the most hands are num- 
bered among this class. They generally pro- 
vide better accommodations for their men 
than the smaller contractor who has worked 
up from the bench. With the friendship of a 
few cloak manufacturers, the contractor can 
enter the business successfully, without capi- 
tal ora great deal of brain power. The profits 
are large, and the work of superintending 
comparatively easy. 

A majority of the poorer immigrants who ar- 
rive here every week are approached at some 
time by the contractors, and many of them 
are really saved from want and starvation by 
the small wages which they receive. After 
arriving here the emigrant, unless booked for 
the West, invariably drifts into the neighbor- 


hood of the Bowery, Hester and Mulberry 


Streets, where he can generally find others of 
his own nationality. His first idea after se- 
curing lodgings in some poor tenement house 
is to obtain work. He is willing to begin an 
apprenticeship at any trade. Many of them 
have been tailors at home, and the majority 
can ply the needle comparatively well. The 
contractors visit these tumble-down rooker- 
ies to get workmen, and the new arrivals 
quickly come to their notice. They are given 
rough work to do at first, such as sewing in 
the linings to cloaks, binding, trimming, and 
sewing on buttons. They are considered ap- 
prentices for the first year or two, and they 
are paid accordingly. Although many of 
them in a month or two become quite skilled 
laborers, they are rarely paid morethan $2 
or $3 per week. During this time they live 
partly on their friends, and half starve them- 
selves to make their wages go farther than 
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ever intended. Frequently the father of a 
family comes over first and works several 
years at the sweating trade until he can afford 
to bring his wifeand children. In somemys- 
terious way he has saved one hundred dollars 
or more from his wages, and this pays for the 
passage of his family to New York. 

When the family arrives, mother and 
children, strong and robust, take up their 
quarters in some poor lodging house, and 
every one is immediately put to work. The 
mother plies the needle skillfully, and when 
the children are fourteen years of age they are 
taught the same trade. Even small young- 
sters are taught to pull out the bastings and 
thread needles for the parents before they 
have hardly learned to walk straight. In 
this way, huddled together in small rooms, 
the family manages to subsist. If the father 
is taken sick during the busy season life goes 
hard with them the following winter, and cold 
and hunger pinch severely. They learn from 
experience to save up for such an unfortunate 
day, and if they are blessed with good health 
for several years in succession they are sure 
to have a hundred dollars or more laid aside. 

The hard-worked sweaters are sympathetic 
and humane among themselves. One will 
often divide witha less fortunate brother, 
and new arrivals from the other side invaria- 
bly have to depend for a time upon the kind- 
ness of their friends already here. Although 
pinched hard for money the Polish or Rus- 
sian Jew, the German, or the Italian, will 
make room in his lodgings for one who has 
just arrived from his native village. News 
from home is always welcome, and the gos- 
sip which the latest immigrant brings with 
him is eagerly listened to and commented 
upon. While plying their work they talk of 
other days and scenes before they fell into 
the clutches of the sweating contractor. 
There are some glimpses of sunlight in their 
lives, but to all outward appearances every- 
thing is dark and gloomy. 

Although only in its germinal stage here, 
the sweating system, as presented in our 
large cities, is repulsive enough to command 
immediate attention. London and the cities 
of the Continent can show pictures far more 
revolting. The sweating system has de- 
veloped into a legitimate branch of business 
in many of the European cities, and its 
growth has been out of all proportion to other 
lines of industry. The extension of it in this 
country grows apace with unrestricted immi- 
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gration. The thorough American abhors the 
system, and contractors could never find 
enough native born laborers to sell body and 
soul for a farthing to enrich their employers. 
It is the low, ignorant, downtrodden material 
from Europe which places the sweating con- 
tractor in a position to reap large profits from 
the toiland sufferings of less fortunate hu- 
man beings. By the restriction of immigra- 
tion for a number of years, the sweating sys- 
tem would cease to increase so rapidly, and 
eventually it would either be wiped out of 
existence or be brought up to a higher stand- 
ard of legitimate business. The complete 
checking of it by state legislation could never 
be accomplished. All that could be obtained 
from this source would be the lessening of 
the evil, and the reforming of many of its 
most obnoxious features. The real remedy 
is to strike at the cause. The few sweaters 
who in the course of time learn the English 
language and communicate with others 
around them find that they are working for 
far less than standard rates. It is then that 
they rebel, and seek employment in other 
lines of work. The contractors consequently 
are compelled to make up for this annual 
loss of workmen by employing new, raw ma- 
terial from among the immigrant arrivals. 
The laws concerning factory inspection ap- 
ply tothe sweating shops as well as to the 
large manufacturing concerns, but the diffi- 
culty is that the inspectors cannot locate the 
sweating concerns. They are generally in 
private houses, or in large tenements, where 
inspectors would be the least likely to hunt 
forthem. Toa large extent the sweaters 
never receive a visit from the factory inspec- 
tors, and legislation in this way proves futile. 
There is alsooften a lack of enterprise among 
inspectors in enforcing better ventilation and 
sanitary regulations after the sweating shops 
have been visited. The question assumes 
new difficulties, however, when the work is 
given out to those who sew in their own 
apartments. It would be impossible to trace 
each individual workman to his home, and 
then compel him to provide better ventilation 
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and more room and light in his home. The 
contractors are in this respect safe from the 
factory inspection laws. Nevertheless, leg- 
islation on this point has greatly improved 
the condition of the sweaters, and some of 
the vilest dens have been broken up or re- 
formed. 

Another legislative remedy for the great 
evil proposed in Massachusetts is to issue 
licenses to those who wish to carry work 
home to perform it. It would be as unlawful 
then for a person to take clothes home to sew 
for a manufacturing house or a contractor, 
unless provided with a license, as it would be 
for a street vender to sell his goods in New 
York without his badge. The licenses would 
not be issued to those who refused to comply 
with the sanitary regulations in their homes. 
Inspectors would have to be appointed to see 
that the law was obeyed. This scheme is 
not intended to cure or exterminate the sweat- 
ing system, but simply to raise the stand- 
ard of living among the workers in the 
tenement houses. It would indirectly affect 
the whole community by lessening the 
amount of disease and mortality among the 
poorer classes. 

In England Parliament has appointed com- 
missions to investigate the extent and con- 
dition of the sweating system, and their re- 
ports have led tothe introduction of new laws 
and regulations to control the evil. Toa 
certain extent thesystem has been improved, 
and life is made more comfortable for the 
sweaters. But despite all legislative efforts 
the system is on the increase in London, and 
new evils appear almost annually which re- 
quire special investigation. The system is 
indigenous on English soil, however, and the 
condition of the working classes is such asto 
tavor its growth. In thiscountry the system 
is not an outgrowth of our institutions, but 
an importation which must exist so long as 
it is nourished by emigration from abroad. 
The evil is strong enough now, and it needs 
the best judgment of those who have at heart 
the interests of our communities to check its 
further growth and development. 
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naturalist, was born at Paisley, 

Scotland, July 6, 1766. His parents 
were poor but respectable people, and it was 
their intention to give Alexander an educa- 
tion, and have him enter the church, but his 
mother died when he was about ten years 
old, and after his father’s second marriage 
the plan was abandoned. Young Alexander 
was then apprenticed to a weaver, worked at 
the loom for seven years, and wrote poetry in 
his leisure hours. 

But the close application and monotonous 
routine of the loom began to affect the lad’s 
health and spirits, and he grew restless and 
unhappy ; it was at this time that he wrote 
the couplet : 

**Good gods! shall a mortal with legs, 
So low uncomplaining be brought !’’ 

He had a passion for all outdoor life and 
exercise. He loved to ramble over the heath 
and green meadows of his native place, and 
watch the birds and study their habits. Now 
it was a robin, hopping along the grass in 
search of food, again a kingfisher, with its 
gorgeous plumage of green and blue, darting 
after fish in the running brook, or it was a 
flock of lapwings throwing somersaults in 
the air, or one of them tumbling about as if 
wounded, to lure the inquisitive student of 
nature away from its nest. 

About this time his brother-in-law, with 
whom he had learned his trade, failed as a 
weaver, and determined to become a pedlar, 
and Wilson, glad of the opportunity which 
this would afford him to indulge in his pas- 
sion for rambling about the country, gladly 
consented to go into the business with him. 
He spent three happy years at this occupa- 
tion, roaming from place to place in the most 
beautiful part of Scotland, always studying 
and observing nature. 

During this time he acquired a taste for 
writing, and he composed some clever verses. 
A friend of his, who was a printer in Paisley, 
admired the lad’s talent, and offered to print 
an edition of his poems. Wilson, with true 
Scotch prudence, still peddled his wares, and 
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at the same time solicited subscriptions for 
his book from his customers. The following 
amusing extract is taken from his journal at 
that time: 

**As youth is the most favorable time to es- 
tablish a man’s good fortune in the world, and 
as his success in life depends, in a great meas- 
ure, on his prudent endeavors and unwearied 
perseverance, I have resolved to make one bold 
push for the united interests of pack and poems. 
Nor can any one justly blame me for it since 
experience has now convinced methat the merit 
I am possessed of (which is certainly considera- 
ble) might lie forever buried in obscurity, 
without such an attempt. I have, therefore, 
fitted up a proper budget, consisting of silks, 
muslins, prints, etc., for the accommodation of 
those good people who may prove my custom- 
ers—a sufficient quantity of proposals for my 
poetical friends ; and, to prevent those tedious 
harangues which otherwise I would be obliged 
to deliver at every threshold, I have, according 
to the custom of the most polite pedlars, com- 
mitted the contents of my pack to a handbill, 
though in a style somewhat remote from any I 
have yet seen.” 

He distributed copies of the following 
handbill to his customers and others; it is 
clever and amusing, and has a touch of dry 
Scotch humor which is delightful : 

ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 
i. 
Fair ladies, I pray for one moment to stay 
Until with submission I tell you 
What muslins so curious, for uses so various 
A poet has here brought to sell you. 
II. 
Here’s handkerchiefs charming, book-muslins 
like ermine, 
Brocaded, striped, corded, and check’d; 
Sweet Venus, they say, on Cupid’s birthday, 
In British-made muslins was deck’d. 
III. 
If these can’t content ye, here ’s muslins in 
plenty, 
From one shilling up to a dozen ; 
That Juno might wear, and most beauteous 
appear 
When she means the old Thunderer to cozen. 
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IV. 
Here are fine jaconets, of numberless sets, 
With spotted and sprigged festoons ; 
And lovely tambours, with elegant flowers, 
For bonnets, cloaks, aprons, or goons. 
Vv. 
Now, ye Fair, if ye choose any piece to 
peruse, 
With pleasure I’ll instantly show it ; 
If the Pedlar should fail to be favored with 
sale, 
Then I hope you’ll encourage the Poet. 

His customers were chiefly poor farmers 
and weavers in the small hamlets and vil- 
lages, and although the pedlar was fairly 
successful, as a poet soliciting subscriptions 
for his book he was a failure. However, the 
book was printed, and he took with him on 
his next trip several copies, but, alas ! poetry 
was a drug in that market. 

The farmers’ wives and daughters were as 
arule uncultivated and very practical, and 
they were much more interested in the tapes 
and ribbons of the pedlar than the verses of 
the poet, and in disgust he gave up the busi- 
ness and very wisely went to work again at 
the weaver’s loom. 


He kept steadily and patiently at this work 
for some time, hoarding his little savings, 


but stilldreaming hisdreams. When he had 
accumulated what he thought quite a sum of 
money, he started for Edinburgh and met 
there many ofthe famous literary men of the 
day ; but his little store was soon exhausted, 
and he was obliged to return to Paisley. He 
was not disheartened, however, but encour- 
aged by his kind reception at the capital, he 
published another volume of verse, but again 
only with indifferent success. 

In 1792 his poem of ‘‘ Watty and Meg,” 
written in the Scotch dialect, appeared, and 
having failed twice before, he resolved to pub- 
lish this anonymously. It met with a sud- 
den and gratifying success, and by many 
competent critics was attributed to Burns. 

Indeed, Wilson’s poetry is far from medi- 
ocrity, and many of his poems remind one 
of Burns’ style, in their warm sympathy with 
nature and fine descriptive power. This was 
very flattering to the young man, for he in- 
tensely admired the great poet ; the admira- 
tion was mutual, and Wilson, a short time 
after, paid a visit to Burns at Ayrshire. 

Over one hundred thousand copies of the 
new poem were sold within a few weeks. 
Soon after this success, the weavers of Pais- 
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ley were engaged in a strike, and Wilson 
wrote some satirical verses ridiculing the 
manufacturers. One of these lampoons he 
sent to the person it attacked, offering to de- 
stroy the manuscript for five guineas! For 
this he was arrested, imprisoned for a few 
days, and obliged to burn the libel with his 
own hands in the chief square of the city. 
When in after years he was reminded of the 
incident, he expressed regret, and character- 
ized it as ‘‘ one of the follies of youth.” 

This was a cruel blow to the sensitive, 
high-spirited young man, and this was the 
only time in his life that he lost courage, for 
he felt that he had done wrong. Soon after 
this he was attracted by the glowing accounts 
of some fellow-townsmen who had emigrated 
to America, and he felt convinced that if he 
was in a new country, with changed sur- 
roundings, he would succeed. By exercising 
the very closest economy, and, incredible as 
it may seem, living for four months at the 
rate of a shilling a week, he saved enough to 
pay for his passage from Belfast to the New 
World as a ‘‘ deck passenger.”’ 

He landed at Newcastle, Delaware, July 14, 
1794, penniless and friendless, a stranger in 
anew country. He walked on a hot day 
thirty-three miles to Philadelphia. Here he 
met a Scotchman, a printer, who gave him 
employment, but he did not like the work, 
and afterwards returned to his old business 
of weaving and peddling, but with indifferent 
success. 

He then procured a place as schoolmaster, 
and for the next six years or more he re- 
mained at Frankford and Milestown, Penn. 
In 1802, he took charge of a large school in a 
town four miles from Philadelphia, and while 
here he made the acquaintance of William 
Bartram, the naturalist, and Lawson, a 
Scotchman and a famous engraver. 

An idea of Wilson’s sweet and gentle na- 
ture may be gained from reading the follow- 
ing extract, written in a letter to a friend at 
that time : 

‘One of my boys caught a mouse a few days 
ago, and directly marched up to me with his 
prisoner. I set about drawing it that same 
evening, and all the while the panting of its lit- 
tle heart showed it to be in the most extreme 
agonies of fear. I had intended to kill it, in or- 
der to fix it in the claws of a stuffed owl; but 
happening to spill a few drops of water near 
where it was tied, it lapped it up with such 
eagerness, and looked in my face with such an 
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eye of supplicating terror, as perfectly overcame 
me. I immediately untied it, and restored it to 
life and liberty. The agonies of a prisoner at 
the stake, while the fire and instruments of tor- 
ture are preparing, could not be more severe 
than the sufferings of that poor mouse ; and in- 
significant as the object was, I felt at that mo- 
ment the sweet sensations that mercy leaves on 
the mind when she triumphs over cruelty.” 


Bartram took a warm interest in the young 
naturalist, and encouraged him to cultivate 
his taste for natural history. He employed 
all his spare time, when not occupied with 
his duties at the school, in studying birds 
and their habits. In one of his letters to his 
friend Bartram, he writes : 


“I sometimes smile tothink that while others 
are immersed in deep schemes of speculation 
and aggrandizement, in building towns and pur- 
chasing plantations, I am entranced in contem- 
plation over the plumage of a lark, or gazing 
like a despairing lover on the lineaments of an 
owl. While others are hoarding up their bags 
of money, without the power of enjoying it, I 
am collecting, without injuring my conscience, 
or wounding my peace of mind, those beautiful 
specimens of nature’s works that are forever 
pleasing.” 


But at last the close application and daily 
routine of a teacher’s life began to affect his 
health, and he became restless and uneasy. 
During this time he occasionally contributed 
verses to the Literary Magazine, whose ed- 
itor was that strange genius, Charles Brock- 
den Brown. 

In October, 1804, Wilson and two friends 
made a walking tour across the Alleghenies 
to Niagara Falls. On their return trip they 
were overtaken by a heavy fall of snow. 
Wilson could not persuade his companions to 
continue the journey on foot, and he returned 
alone, walking through ‘‘snow mid-leg 
deep.’’ He reached home safely after a jour- 
ney of 1,257 miles, which he accomplished in 
fifty-nine days. 

Wilson now determined on his future 
course of life, and he resolved to devote all 
his energy and talent to the study of nature. 
He had many discouragements, but he was 
determined to persevere, even though it cost 
him his life; ‘‘ and if so,’’ said he, ‘‘I shall 
at least leave a small beacon to point out 
where I perished.”’ 

His finedescriptive poem, ‘‘ The Foresters,”’ 
was written after his return, describing the 


scenery through Pennsylvania across the 
Alleghenies to Niagara. 

Bradford, a Philadelphia publisher, met 
him at this time, and attracted by his rare 
qualities he became interested in the young 
Scotchman. He engaged him as assistant 
editor of Rees’ Cyclopzedia at a liberal salary. 
Wilson did this work so well that Bradford 
‘* kindly consented ’’ (!) to risk publishing a 
small edition of his ‘‘ American Ornithology,” 
in September, 1808. 

In the same month Wilson started ona 
journey to the eastern states to procure sub- 
scribers for his book. He visited New York, 
Hartford, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, to Albany, N. Y., traveling 
with his book, ‘‘like a beggar with his bant- 
ling,’’ to use his own phrase. This venture 
was not a success, however, aS money was 
scarce, and one hundred and twenty dollars 
was an unheard of price for a book in those 
early days. 

During the winter he continued his jour- 
ney through the southern states, and his 
journal gives a very interesting account of 
the condition of the country and the people. 
In January, 1810, the second volume of his 
great work appeared, and he then made a. 
trip down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

He started from Pittsburg in a small open 
boat, with a stock of provisions, his gun, and 
other necessaries. He floated down the river, 
enjoying the beautiful scenery as only a lover’ 
of nature can. He describes the country in 
his journal, from which the following extract: 
is taken : 

“If you suppose to yourself two parallel 
ranges of forest-covered hills, whose irregular 
summits are seldom more than three or four 
miles apart, winding through an immense ex- 
tent of country, and enclosing a river halfa 
mile wide, which alternately washes the steep 
declivity on one side, and leaves a rich forest- 
clad bottom on the other, of a mile or soin 


breadth, you will have a pretty correct idea of 


the appearance of the Ohio.” 

In this delightful manner, with full leisure 
for observation of nature, exposed to all 
kinds of weather, the scorching heat of noon, 
and the severe frost of night, he sailed on, 
from the 24th of February to March 17th, 
when he reached the rapids of Ohio, after a 
journey of seven hundred and twenty miles. 
During this trip he wrote another fine poem, 
‘* The Pilgrim,’’ which describes. in “liquid 
numbers ”’ his trip. 
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He finally returned to Philadelphia after a 
seven months’ tour north and south, which 
cost him only four hundred and fifty dollars. 
During this long adventure he met with 
many amusing mishaps. Once, while at 
Haverhill, N. H., his appearance excited sus- 
picion, and he was arrested as a spy from 
Canada, and was obliged to prove his iden- 
tity to the satisfaction of the local magis- 
trate, when he was promptly released. 

His friend Bartram prevailed upon him to 
make his home in future with him, and after 
much persuasion he consented. This re- 
lieved him from considerable annoyance, and 
with renewed ardor and enthusiasm he 
worked at his book day and night. When 
his friends remonstrated, fearful that his in- 
tense application would undermine his con- 
stitution, his reply was, ‘‘ Life is short, and 
without exertion nothing can be performed.”’ 
In 1812 he was elected a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, an honor 
much sought after at that time, as its mem- 
bership consisted exclusively of scholars and 
cultivated men. 

In the fifth volume of his work appears the 
following apology of the author : 


“On many of his subjects it has not been in 
his power to say much. The recent discovery 
of some birds, and the solitary and secluded 
habits of others, have offered great obstacles to 
his endeavors in this respect. But a time is ap- 
proaching when these obstacles will no longer 
exist. When the population of this immense 
western republic will have diffused itself over 
every acre of ground fit for the comfortable hab- 
itation of man ; when farms, villages, towns, and 
glittering cities, thick as the stars of a winter’s 
evening, overspread the face of our beloved 
country, and every hill, valley, and stream has 
its favorite name, its native flocks, and rural in- 
habitants ; then not a warbler shall flit through 
our thickets but its name, its notes and habits 
will be familiar to all, repeated in their sayings, 
and celebrated in their village songs. 

‘At that happy period, should any vestige of 
the present publication exist, be it known to our 
more enlightened posterity, as some apology for 
the deficiencies of its author, that in the period 
in which he wrote, three fourths of our feathered 
tribes were altogether unknown even to the pro- 
prietors of the woods which they frequented; 
that without patron, fortune, or recompense, he 
brought the greater part of these from the ob- 
scurity of ages, gave to each ‘a local habitation 
and a name,’ collected from personal observa- 
tion whatever of their characters and manners 
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seemed deserving of attention, and delineated 
their forms and features, in their native colors, 
as faithfully as he could, as records, at least, of 
their existence.”’ 


Soon after the publication of the eighth 
volume of his work he suffered from a severe 
attack of dysentery, which, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the most skillful physicians in 
the country, and the tender care of faithful 
friends, caused his death on the 23rd of 
August, 1813. 

He had for some time suffered from in- 
somnia ; his intense application to study and 
frequent exposure to all kinds of weather 
necessary in his pursuit of knowledge of 
birds and their habits, impaired his constitu- 
tion, and he gradually lost his health. He 
was buried in Old Swedes Churchyard, Phila- 
delphia, in a spot, where, as he wished, ‘‘ the 
birds might sing overhis grave.’’ Since that 
time, however, the vicinity has become 
thickly settled. A monument was erected 
to his memory by someof his admirers at 
Paisley, Scotland, in 1874. 

With an unbounded enthusiasm, the poor: 
friendless emigrant came to a strange land, 
taught himself to draw after nature, acquired 
the power of writing with elegant simplicity, 
penetrated alone the then vast wilderness of 
the United States, traveling in seven years 
nearly ten thousand miles. 

In his wanderings his way often lay 
through marshes, swamps, and across rivers; 
over steep hills, craggy rocks, and thickets 
hardly penetrable ; but notwithstanding this 
variety of hardships he was fully repaid by 
the beauty of the scenery, the music of the 
birds, and the knowledge gained of their 
habits. 

After a night of refreshing sleep he would 
arise and watch the breaking of the dawn. 
He lived upon simple food, and when weary 
he sat down and wrote in his journal. He 
peopled the air with castles, he made out-of- 
the-way excursions, went into cottages, 
chatted with the people, and all day long al- 
most every faculty of mind and body was thus 
called into healthful and cheerful exercise. 

He was never lonely, for as he went he saw 
flowers beside his path, and heard the songs 
of the birds overhead. He saw a pure field 
of blue above him, the purple, green, and 
golden birds, the sunshine, the gleaming 
rivers, the pine-clad hills, the unspeakable 
language of God’s goodness and love written 
on nature’s face. 
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One or two examples of his faithful de- 
scriptions, elegant yet simple language, and 
poetic treatment of the subjects under con- 
sideration may not be out of place He 
writes of the thrush : 


‘* This sweet and solitary songster inhabits the 
whole of North America, from Hudson’s Bay to 
the Peninsula of Florida. He arrives in Penn- 
sylvania about the 20th of April or soon after, 
and returns to the South about the beginning of 
October. But, at whatever time the wood- 
thrush may arrive, he soon announces his pres- 
ence in the woods. With the dawn of the suc- 
ceeding morning, mounting to the top of some 
tall tree that rises from a low, thick-shaded 
part of the woods, he pipes his few but clear and 
musical notes in a kind of ecstasy ; the prelude 
or symphony of which strongly resembles the 
double tonguing of a German flute, and some- 
times the tinkling of a small bell; the whole 
song consists of five or six parts, the last note 
of each of which is in such a tone as to leave 
the conclusion evidently suspended ; the finale 
is finely managed, and with such charming ef- 
fect as to soothe and tranquilize the mind, and 
to seem sweeter and mellower at each succes- 
sive repetition.” 

In his seventh volume, writing of the 
stormy petrel, he says : 


“There are few persons who have crossed the 
Atlantic that have not observed these solitary 
wanderers of the deep skimming along the sur- 
face of the wild and wasteful ocean; flitting 
past the vessel like swallows, or following in 
her wake, gleaning their scanty pittance of food 


from the rough and whirling surges. Habited 
in mourning, and making their appearance gen- 
erally in greater numbers previous to or during 
a storm, they have long been fearfully regarded 
by the ignorant and superstitious, not only as 
the foreboding messengers of tempests and dan- 
gers to the hapless mariner, but as wicked 
agents, connected somehow or other in creating 
them.. . . It isthe business of the naturalist 
and the glory of philosophy to examine into the 
reality of these things; to dissipate the clouds 
of error and superstition, wherever they darken 
and bewilder the human understanding, and to 
illustrate nature with the radiance of truth. . . 

As well might they (the sailors) curse the mid- 
night lighthouse that, starlike, guides them on 
their watery way ; or the buoy that warnsthem 
of the sunken rocks below, as this harmless 
wanderer, whose manner informs them of the 
approach of the storm, and thereby enables them 
to prepare for it.”’ 

Alexander Wilson was a remarkable man. 
He was a great naturalist, a fair poet, and an 
honest, upright gentleman, bearing his hard- 
won, tardy honors and fame as gracefully as 
he had borne poverty and obscurity. His 
‘** American Ornithology ’’ must ever remain 
aclassic. One of the most distinguished of 
his critics says of this work : 


“Tt will remain an ever-to-be-admired testi- 
mony of enthusiasm and perseverance, one cer- 
tainly unrivaled in description; and if some 
plates and illustrations may vie with it in fine 
workmanship or pictorial splendor, few indeed 
can rival it in fidelity and truth of delineation.” 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION IN THE WEST. 


BY ALBERT WILLIAMS, JR., E. M. 


ANICS have really very little mystery 
P about them, if you look at them fairly 
and impartially. 

The tide of human opinion, human opinion 
as to business matters, has its flow and ebb. 
There will be times when everybody feels 
hopeful, when real estate speculation is rife, 
when insurance companies and building as- 
sociations have plenty of money to advance 
on construction, when men are anxious to 
engage in manufactures, when every one is 
only too eager to utilize his capital, great or 
small, in some form of productive industry. 

Then there are times quite the reverse, 
times when buildings half completed stand 


half completed still ; times when factories, tall 
office buildings, wholesale stores—every- 
thing—remain idle, unfinished, numb, par- 
alyzed. 

The rotations of public sentiment seem to 
recur in cycles, and with a certain approach 
to regularity. Taking the country at large 
it may be seen that the old cyclical period of 
panics was about twenty years long—begin- 
ning with 1837, culminating in 1857, then re- 
curring in 1873. Now again in 1893. If you 
draw a curve of abscissze and ordinates, such 
as is used in graphic charts to illustrate sta- 
tistics, you will find this curve to be of re- 
markable regularity. In between the twenty- 
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year epochs may be noticed a half-way, small 
sized droop in prices, such as was noticed in 
1884. 

Now as to the recent ‘‘ stringency,’’ ‘‘ hard 
times,’”’ or whatever it is to be called, there is 
no need of searching far for a cause. 

Aftera period of prosperity inevitably comes 
a relapse. The fortunate ones hasten to re- 
alize ; the buyers are exhausted ; everything 
falls flat. Take the cases of the cities of 
Omaha, Denver, and Kansas City. It is of 
this interior western part of the country that 
Iam writing. Each of these towns had an 
artificial, inordinate ‘‘ boom ’’ (as they call it 
out West). Each was built up to several 
times the normal growth of a central city. 
Denver had two years ago 150,000 population 
out of 450,000 for the whole state. There 
were practically no manufactories save some 
small iron foundries and machine shops, one 
cotton mill, one paper mill—nothing, in short, 
to support such a population except the ad- 
vantages of being a distributing point. 
Omaha, Kansas City, and other western 
towns were similarly overdone. 

The growth of the country was too rapid 
for health. If you have ever noticed a tall 
weedy girl or a six-foot sixteen-year boy, you 
will get a fair example of what is meant by 
overgrowth. A healthy development would 
show itself in the improvement of natural 
tesources not in mushroom towns with eight- 
story office buildings that cannot possibly 
pay interest. 

Overspeculation always brings retribution. 
In this case, however, there were several mi- 
nor agencies superadded to that rotary phase 
of human nature already noted, each of which 
in its little way had an influence. 

I am to describe briefly what has lately hap- 
pened herein the region called the Far West— 
that is, extending from the Rockies and Bit- 
ter Root Mountains, ora little east of this 
line, out to the Sierras. Beyond the Sierras 
is the Pacific coast or slope, and no Califor- 
nian cares to call his home the ‘‘ West’’; it is 
always the Pacific slopeor coast, the ‘‘ West ”’ 
meaning the interior. 

There would probably have been in any 
event some sort of business depression about 
this time, for we are in the critical period of 
the financialcycle. But forthe last two years 
there have been other agencies at work, any 
one of which would suffice to precipitate a 
panic that otherwise would have been delayed 
may be, 
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The leading interest throughout this region 
of the Far West, between the Rockies and the 
Sierras, say, is silver mining. Within the 
area are the Comstock, Eureka, Tuscarora, 
Coeur d’ Alene, Owhyhee and De Lamar, the 
Cottonwoods, Leadville, Aspen, Creede, and 
otker silver mining camps. The real source 
of prosperity for the whole wide expanse has 
been silver. East of California the only gold 
mining camps of importance are those of 
Boisé Basin (Idaho); Gilpin, Clear Creek, 
Boulder and El Paso Counties (Colorado) ; 
the Black Hills (Dakota), and some smaller 
ones. In connection with the silver large 
amounts of copper are mined in Butte (Mon- 
tana), and there are good copper mines in 
Arizona. Alsoin connection with silver, the 
Eureka (Nevada), most ofthe Utah mines, the 
Leadville, Aspen, and scattering Colorado 
mines, and those of the Coeur d’ Alene region 
of Idaho are lead producers—the lead being 
really a by-product, but important and neces- 
sary in silver-lead smelting, and sometimes 
when running low in silver and gold still 
valuable as a flux to dry ores in the smelting 
process. 

A certain class of ‘‘ reformers ’’ have arisen 
in this far western region. They are not grang- 
ers, not greenbackers ; but they have the infla- 
tion spirit strong upon them. They have re- 
formed capital out of the mining region. They 
have united with other apostles of inflation in 
the South,though there is buta temporary har- 
mony ; for the southerners simply want more 
money in circulation—any sort of money, 
state bank money, more national bank money, 
or out-and-out fiat greenback promise to pay. 
The men of the silver states do not especially 
care for inflation, but they want a market for 
their silver product. And really, if we are to 
increase the national circulation, it looks 
more reasonable to base the increase on some- 
thing rather than nothing. 

A few years ago silver sold at $1.32 an 
ounce. Then it hung at the normal coinage 
rate of $1.29 for a while. Since 1873 it has 
rapidly fallen, dropping several points a year, 
until in last June it struck 62 cents an ounce, 
at which price the ratio to gold was very 
closely 33% to1. Since then the price has 
recovered and at the time of this writing is 
again in the seventies. The decline has been 
due to several causes : (1) The great increase 
in production of the mines of the United 
States, Mexico, and New South Wales ; (2) de- 
monetization by Germany and Austria, break- 
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ing up of the Latin Union, etc. ; (3) cessation 
of free coinage to private depositors in the In- 
dia mints ; (4) dread of final disownment and 
repudiation of silver by the United States 
Congress. 

When the leading productive industry of a 
country or a region declines one half in value, 
the result cannot but be serious. 

But the effect of this decline has grown by 
the impolicy and ranting of a class of people 
who can only be designated by the express- 
ive term introduced by the late Mr. Guiteau 
as cranks. 

These people who have threatened disaster, 
gore, and revolution, are not the business 
men of the Far West. They area lot of 
ranters, who for some small notoriety are 
willing to discredit and disparage the stand- 
ing of theirown communities. They are not 
silver miners, not leading politicians even. 
They are the men who work with the mouth, 
Whenever any utterance in speech or in 
print that threatens revolution, chaos, and 
idiocy is telegraphed over the country, it 
hurts the silver cause. And unfortunately 
the silver leaders, in their dire distress, have 
sometimes stooped to combine with political 
factions preaching the silliest, crudest no- 
tions of political economy. 

I believe that the whole country—not Col- 
orado, or Montana, or Idaho, or Nevada, but 
the whole country—is deeply interested in 
supporting the use of silver as money on a 
parity with gold. I further believe that in 
time, for the purpose of the ‘‘ultimate re- 
demption”’ of public, corporate, and private 
debts, the whole world may be forced to re- 
sort to silver, unless some other expedient is 
devised, for there is not enough money 
available for that ‘‘ ultimate redemption.” 
But meanwhile, until the people of the 
United States and the people of the civilized 
world change their views, it is impossible to 
see how silver can be safely advanced against 
overwhelming odds. 

In the Far West the situation has bright- 
ened lately. Almost all of the banks in Col- 
orado that suspended in June and July have 
resumed business, mostly on an agreement 
with depositors as to interest-bearing time 


certificates, which are now circulating ata 
small discount. 

Of the six banks in Denver that closed 
their doors, with one possible exception, all 
are solvent. They were known to be so at 
the time they suspended. 

But even gilt-edged securities are of no 
avail in the absence of cash ; and the other day 
asavings bank in Denver, whose standing 
was above suspicion, and on which there was 
no run, closed its doors as a precaution and 
for the safety of depositors and shareholders. 

Throughout the West there is now nearly 
as much money as there was one year or two 
years ago. Those who have it holdit. One 
of the ludicrous incidents of the late scare 
was the withdrawal of small bank balances 
and receipts and the hoarding in private 
safes—unsafes, that is. But there are plenty 
of people, not themselves liable to become 
panic-stricken, but mindful of the ways of 


the multitude, who have aimed at forestalling , 


rushes and thus precipitated them. 

When the runs on the Denver banks were 
in progress you could see men by the dozens 
drawing out their small deposits from one 
bank and carrying them across the street or 
along a block to another. 

There would probably have been a finan- 
cial depression about this time anyhow, as 
above explained. But the proximate cause 
certainly has been the ominous prognostica- 
tions of the calamity howlers. Only preach 
calamity hard enough and long enough and 
it is bound to come. 

The closing of the western silver mines is 
an indisputable disaster to the country. 
There is just one redeeming feature, and that 
is the revival of interest in gold mining. So 
far this has not taken the place of silver 
mining, and in the silver states and territo- 
ries there has been great suffering, thousands 
of men having been forced east or west in 
search of employment. 

Ultimately things will adjust themselves, no 
matter what happens to silver. It will takea 
long while; but the other resources of the 
silver states will in time pull them through. 
Meanwhile, the situation is brightening and 
the immediate outlook is promising. 





GAME IN NEW ENGLAND 250 YEARS AGO. 


BY FRED 


OR many years after their arrival here, 
the colonists were engaged in a con- 
tinual struggle for existence, and for 

the maintenance and defense of their homes. 
They had no time for sport or pleasure, and 
could not tolerate those who found time for 
anything but stern duties. Often their very 
lives were dependent upon what fish or game 
they were able tosecure. Under such circum- 
stances it will readily be seen that they found 
little pleasure in hunting or fishing, looking 
upon them in a much more serious light. 
There were some among these early settlers 
who were less dependent upon their personal 
exertions for subsistence, and who found time 
to enjoy the pleasures of the chase and to 
leave for us records of their exploits. 

These first settlers came to a new and com- 
paratively unoccupied field, for although the 
Indians lived very largely by hunting and 
fishing, yet they seem never to have been 
very numerous in New England, and just 
previous to the coming of the English had 
been all but annihilated by a dreadful plague, 
which was regarded by the settlersas a special 
beneficent visitation of the Almighty in their 
behalf. Thomas Morton begins his ‘‘ New 
English Canaan”’ with the following words: 


‘Herein this, the wondrous wisdome and love 
of God, is shewne, by sending to the place his 
Ministers to sweepe away by heapes the Sal- 
vages.”’ 


Then the Indians killed only what game 
was necessary for their food, and their primi- 
tive weapons did not admit of such indiscrim- 
inate slaughter as their niore civilized neigh- 
bors indulged in. 

The Indians were very quick to see the ad- 
vantage of the new weapons, and soon obtained 
them from the French and English trading 
vessels which ranged the coast for many years 
previous to the first permanent settlement, 
exchanging for them valuable furs and skins. 
These traders were not overscrupulous in 
their dealings with the natives, and made 
them pay dearly for these improvements. In 
this way it happened that the Indians were 
quite well supplied with guns, powder, and 
shot, when the first permanent settlers came. 
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The latter did not at all favor placing the In- 
dians so nearly on the same war footing as 
themselves, and the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, September 4, 1632, ordered, 


“ Richard Hopkins shalbe severely whipt, & 
branded with a hot iron on one of his cheekes, 
for selling peeces & powder & shott tothe In- 
deans. Hereupon it was propounded if this of- 
fence should not be punished hereafter by death. 
Referred to the nexte Court to be determined.” 


The Indians had also learned to distrust the 
English, owing to the disgraceful manner in 
which they were used by some of these same 
traders. One Hunt seems to have been largely 
responsible for this ill feeling, having seized 
twenty-four Indians and carried them off to 
sell as slaves. It does not seem strange that 
the early colonists found difficulty in main- 
taining amicable relations with the natives, 
who very naturally visited the sins of the few 
upon all the English. 

The art of fishing has not much changed 
since those early days, save that the use of 
nets has become universal, and that the mod- 
ern sportsman is much given to artificial bait. 

The shores and rivers of New England 
abounded with every variety of fish ; bass, sal- 
mon, and bluefish in the sea, and smelts and 
alewives in the rivers being among the most 
numerous and most sought after. Alewives 
were caught in great numbers each spring as 
they ascended the rivers to spawn, the Eng- 
lish taking them in nets, and using them as 
fertilizer for their corn, as the Indians were 
accustomed to do before them. 

‘Winthrop writes in his journal, under date 
of April 16, 1631, 

‘* A wear was erected by Watertown men upon 
Charles River, three miles above the town.” 


Wood, in the ‘‘New England Prospect,”’ 
writing of this very weir, says, 


“In two tides they have got one hundred 
thousand of these fishes.’ 


The salt water bass was by far the most 
highly esteemed fish among the early New 
Englanders. There is great unanimity among 
these writers in ascribing first place to this 
fish. The Rev. Mr. Higgeson wrote, 
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“‘There is a fish called a bass, a most sweet 
and wholesome fish, as ever I did eat, it is alto- 
gether as good as our fresh salmon.” ~ 


Thomas Morton, of Clifford’s Inn, Gent., au- 
thor of the ‘‘ New English Canaan ’’ wrote, 


“The Basse is an excellent Fish, both fresh 
and salte. They are so large the head of one 
will give a good eater a dinner and for daintinesse 
of diet they excell the Mary bone of Beefe.”’ 


The sturgeon was an exceedingly common 
fish in New England waters in those days. 
If we may believe Josselyn’s testimony they 
were so numerous in some rivers that it was 
‘* hazardous for canoes and the like small ves- 
sels to pass to and again, as in Pechipscut 
River to theeastward.’’ Capt. John Smith, in 
1616, writes, 

“There is no River where there is not plentie 
of Sturgeon, or Salmon, or both.”’ 


Wood reports that many of these fish were 
taken in the Merrimac River, some of them 
being 12, 14, or 18 feet long. Thomas Mor- 
ton, in the ‘‘ New English Canaan,”’ writes 
that the sturgeon in England is vegalis pisces, 
that those in New England are better than 
those sent to England from other parts, be- 
ing so fat that they are yellow instead of 
white. 

In the hope of obtaining fresh recruits for 
their feeble colonies the settlers sent back very 
glowing and exaggerated accounts of the 
riches of the new country, including in their 
lists of ‘‘ commodities ’’ gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones. Even theearlier explorers were 
guilty of this fault, and in 1628 Christopher 
Levett wrote as follows, 


**T will not do as some have done, to my 
knowledge, speak more than istrue. I will not 
tell you that you may smell the corn fields be- 
fore you see the land, nor willthe deer come 
when they are called, or stand still and look™ a; 
a man until he shoot them, not knowing a man 
from a beast, nor the fish leap into the kettle, 
nor on the dry land, neither are they so plenti- 
ful that you may dip them up in baskets, which 
is no truer than that the fowls will present 
themselves to you with spits through them. But 
certainly there is fowl, deer, and fish enough 
for the taking, if men be diligent.” 


Some Indian methods of fishing are thus 
described by Josselyn, 
“Blewfish they take in Harbours and at the 


mouth of barr’d rivers, being in their canows, 
striking them with a fisgig, a kind of dart or staff 
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to the lower end of which they fasten a sharp 
jagged bone (since they madethem of iron) with 
astring fastened to it; as soon as the fish is 
struck they pull away the staff, leaving the bony 
head in the fishes body and fasten the other end 
of the string to the canow.” 

Sturgeon were taken in a similar manner. 
The fishing was done on a dark night, the 
sturgeon being attracted to the boat by means 
of a blazing birch bark torch. 

Bass were frequently three or four feet long. 
These were taken by attaching a piece of lob- 
ster to acod line, without hook. When the 
fish took the bait he was drawn in and killed 
by striking him upon the head witha club. 
The Indian boys shot the larger fish with 
their bows and arrows, drawing the bow and 
putting the point of the arrow in the water 
before releasing. 

“Lobsters [wrote Josselyn] they take in large 
Bayes, when it is low water, the wind still, go- 
ing out in their Birchen Canows with a staft two or 
three yards long, made small and sharpened at 
one end and nicked with deep nicks to take hold. 
When they spye the Lobster crawling upon the 
sand in two fathoms of water they stick toward 
the head and bring him up.” 


Game birds were in great abundance. Ga- 
briel Archer and John Brererton, who were 
with Captain Gosnold’s expedition in 1602, 
when the first settlement in New England was 
made upon Cuttyhunk Island, report the fol- 
lowing list of birds observed by them : petrels, 
coots, hagbuts, penguins, mews, gannets, 
cormorants, gulls, cranes, stearnes, shoulers, 
geese, hernshaws, bitterns, mallards, teals, 
ospreys, hawks, crows, ravens, doves, sea- 
pies, blackbirds with carnation wings, eagles, 
partridges, birds like canary birds. Subse- 
quent writers added many to this short list, 
but by far the larger part of the birds observed 
were game birds, and most of those water 
birds. Among game birds they included 
many which we would not insert in sucha 
list to-day. Weymouth in 1605 added swans 
to the list, and Thomas Morton in 1632 wrote 
that swans were quite plentiful in the Merri- 
mac. Wild turkeys were first mentioned by 
John Smith, in 1614. Wood and Josselyn, 
writing between the years 1634 and 1675, give 
remarkably full lists of this class of birds, 
many of them under colloquial and now for- 
gotten names. Josselyn wrote in 1672 that 
there were no pheasants, woodcocks, nor 
quails, but gives partridges and grouse in his 
list. Hawking was in those days a favorite 
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sport among Englishmen, and the early 
comers to New England naturally took es- 
pecial note of the great variety of hawks 
which they found. Captain John Smith evi- 
dently was not an ardent devotee of the sport, 
and wrote as follows, 


“For gentlemen what exercise should more 
delight them than ranging dayly those unknowne 
parts, using fowling and fishing for hunting and 
hawking? And yet youshall see the wild hawks 
give you some pleasure in seeing them stoope 
(six or seven after another) an houre or two to- 
gether at the skuls of fish in the faire harbours 
as those ashore at a foule, and never trouble nor 
torment yourselves with watching, mewing, feed- 
ing, and attending them, nor kill horse and man 
with running and crying ‘See you not a hawk ?” 
For hunting also the woods, lakes, and rivers 
afford not onely chase sufficient for any that de- 
lights in that kind of toyle or pleasure, but such 
beasts to hunt that besides the delicacy of their 
bodies for food their skins are so rich as may 
well recompence thy dayly labour with a Cap- 
tain’s pay.” 

The colonists took most of the wild fowl by 
shooting, although nets and snares were used 
to someextent. The General Court of Mas- 


sachusetts Bay, on the 3d of April, 1632, or- 
dered, 


“Noe person whatsoever shall shoote att fowle 
upon Pullen Poynte or Noddles Ileland, but that 
the said places shalbe reserved for John Perkins 
to take fowle with netts.”’ 


The woods of New England formerly 
abounded with wild turkeys, which furnished 
a pleasant and much appreciated addition to 
the colonists’ bills of fare. Doubtless this 
fact has exerted a perhaps unconscious in- 
fluence in the selection of turkey as the ac- 
cepted New England Thanksgiving dish. 
Thomas Morton writes regarding turkeys, 


“‘T have asked the Indians what number they 
found in the woods, who have anwered Neent 
Metawna, which is a thousand that day.” 


‘Such. as love Turkie hunting [writes Wood] 
must follow it in winter after a new faling Snow 
when he may follow them by their tracts. Some 
have killed ten or a dozen in halfe aday. If they 
can be found toward an evening and watched 
where they perch, if one come about ten or eleven 
of the clocke he may shoote as often as he will, 
they will sit, unless they be slenderly wounded.” 
This latter characteristic Morton says is a 
“* great commoditie.’’ 

In another place Wood writes, 
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‘‘Phesons be very rare, but Heathcockes and 
Partridges be common. He that is a husband 
and will be stirring betimes may kill halfea 
dozen in a morning.” 


We are left in ignorance regarding the de- 
nial to bachelors of this pleasure or privilege. 

The Rev. Mr. Higgeson reports that walk- 
ing in the woods with a friend he ‘‘ sprung a 
partridge so big that through the heaviness 
of his body could fly but a little way.’’ It 
should be remembered that the pinnated 
grouse, or prairie hen, was in those days a 
very common bird in New England, and 
doubtless many of these quotations refer to 
that bird. Inthe ‘‘New English Canaan ”’ 
is quite a good description of the pinnated 
grouse, and Morton remarks that it some- 
what resembles in form the English pheasant 
hen, and is commonly called a pheasant, 
though he does not undertake to determine 
whether it is or not. He adds, ‘‘ we seldome 
bestowe a shoote at them.’’ As hestates that 
their flesh is excellent and very delicate we 
must conclude that they were tooplenty to be 
appreciated. 

Now the pinnated grouse is almost extinct 
in New England, only a few remaining at 
Martha’s Vineyard, but the ruffed grouse, 
commonly known as the partridge, is one of 
our most plentiful game birds. 

Perhaps the most innocent victims of these 
early sportsmen were snipe, called by them 
simplicities or humilities. 

‘Such is the simplicitie of the smaller sorts 
[writes Wood] that one may drive them in a 
heape like so many sheepe, and seeing a fit time 
shoote them. The living seeing the dead, settle 
themselves on the same place againe, amongst 
which the fowler discharges againe. I myself 
have killed twelve score at two shot.” 


The reader may judge from the above that 
the sportsman of two centuries ago, like his 
successor to-day, was not troubled with over- 
modesty in rehearsing hisexploits. Exagger- 
ation seems always to have been asportsman’s 
characteristic, and farther on, Wood remem- 
bering the universal doubt with which these 
stories were received writes as follows: 


“‘If I should tell you how some have killed 
one hundred geese in a weeke, fifty ducks ata 
shotte, forty teale at another, it may be counted 
impossible, though nothing is more certaine.”’ 
With all due respect to the memory of Mr. 
William Wood, so long deceased, we must 
draw the line inside of fifty ducks at one shot. 
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To believe that requires a most trusting mind. 
Morton says he often had a thousand wild 
geese before the ‘‘mouth” of his gun, but 
doesn’t say that he shot any or that they were 
near enough to be shot. 

We must not dismiss these statements as 
altogether unfounded, however, as by so do- 
ing we shall question the veracity of no less 
a person than John Winthrop, whose word 
should be worthy of credence. Speaking of 
the multitude of wild pigeons which came 
into New England he says, 


“It is incredible what multitudes of them were 
killed daily. It was ordinary for one man to 
kill 8 or 10 dozen in half a day, yea, 5 or 6dozen 
at one shoote and some 7 or 8,”’ 

The pigeons, however, congregated and 
flew in large dense flocks, unlike the ducks. 

These spring and fall migratory flights of 
the pigeons were astounding for their mag- 
nitude. In the records of several observers 
we read that the flights continued for several 
hours, obscuring the sun, and that neither 
the shouting of people, the rattling of guns, 
nor pelting of small shot could drivethem out 
of their course. 

These birds are now nearly extinct in New 
England, but are still found in great numbers 
through the northwest. Readers in that sec- 
tion of the country will the best understand 
these quotations. 

The Indians took birds of all kinds with 
snares or shot them with the bow and arrow, 
in the use of which they were very expert. 

Interwoven with these accounts are many 
stories which we may be sure have little if 
any foundation in fact. It is possible that 
some which we have called true are fables 
instead. 

Josselyn tells one story which was re- 
counted to him by the hero, Mr. Mitten, a 
great fowler. Being accustomed to navigate 
Casco Bay in a small canoe, he was one day 


“encountered with a Triton, who, laying 
his hands upon the side of the Canow, had one 
of them chopt off with a hatchet by Mr. Mitten, 
which was in all respects like the hand of a man. 
The Triton presently sank, dying the water 
with his purple blood and was no more seen.” 
Were it not that these early settlers seem 
to have been acquainted with seals we might 
suppose that animal to have been the inno- 
cent cause of this mythological story. Pos- 
sibly its sole foundation lay in the fertile 
mind of Mr. Mitten. 
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Another story, which I wish might be veri- 
fied, in order to add another link to a long 
chain of disputed evidence, runs as follows. 
Several Englishmen and two Indians were 
passing Cape Ann in a small boat when they 
saw a 


‘*sea serpent or snake that lay quoiled up like 
a cable on a rock. They would have shot the 
serpent but the Indians disswaded them, saying 
if he were not killed outright they would be all 
in danger of their lives.” 


This must be the earliest record of a sea ser- 
pent in New England waters. Since, there 
have been many who have claimed to have 
seen this remarkable reptile, some of the re- 
ports being apparently authentic. 

Reports of the capture of lions are foundin 
several books, but were evidently received 
with some doubt by the writers. The In- 
dians reported the capture of a young lion at 
Piscataway. Wood writes: 


“T will not say that I ever saw any myselfe, 
but some affirme that they have seene a Lyon 
at Cape Anne. Some likewise being lost in the 
woods have heard such terrible roarings as have 
made them much aghast, which must either be 
Devils or Lyons, there being no other Creature 
which use to roare saving Beares, which have 
not such a terrible kind of roaring ; besides, Pli- 
mouth men have traded for Lyon’s skins in 
former times.’’ 


Josselyn adds the following to the discus- 
sion. Speaking of the ‘‘jaccal’’ (gray fox ?) 
which he says is abundant in the country, he 
adds that it is a beast which hunts the lion’s 
prey, ‘‘a shrewd sign that there are lions on 
the continent.”’ 

On the contrary, Morton writes: 


“Lyons there are none in New England ; it is 
contrary to the nature of the beast to frequent 
places accustomed to snow, being like the Catt, 
that will hazard the burning of her tayle rather 
than abide from the fire.” 


Professor Tuckerman, in his notes on Jos- 
selyn’s books, suggests that these lions may 
have been pumas, otherwise known as cou- 
gars or catamounts, which is very likely, if, 
indeed, there was any foundation in fact for 
the stories. 


‘‘Foxes and Wolves [writes Josselyn] make 
best sport in Winter. They [the hunters] lay a 
sledge load of cods heads on the other side of 
apaled fence when the moon shines and about 
nine or ten of the clock the Foxes come to it, 
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sometimes two or three or half a dozen or more. 
These they shoot, and by that time they have 
cased them there will be as many. So they con- 
tinue shooting and killing of Foxes as long as 
the Moon shineth. I have known half a score 
killed in one night.’’ 

There seems to have been a curious notion 
that wolves’ bodies were jointless, so that 
they could not turn without turning the 
whole body. In proof of this Wood tells this 
story of aman who shot a black wolf, the 
skin of which was worth five or six pounds. 
The first shot only broke its leg, and the man 
disliked to risk injuring the skin by a second 
shot, and was in a quandary what todo. At 
last he bethought himself of the following 
expedient: Taking the wolf by the tail he 
thrust him into the river and drowned him, 
the wolf, by reason of his jointless body, be- 
ing unable to turn upon his captor. 

Wolves were very numerous and very de- 
structive to the colonists’ property. They 
usually traveled in companies of from ten to 
twenty and were so cunning that they were 
with great difficulty trapped or killed. 

The Massachusetts General Court, Novem- 
ber 9, 1630, ordered, 


“ Any Englishman that killeth a wolfe in any 
parte within the lymitts of this pattent shall 
have allowed him 1 d for every beast and horse 
and for every weaned swyne and goate in every 
plantation, to be levied by the constables of the 
said plantations.” 


Under this order we find it recorded Sept.4, 
1632, that the treasurer was directed to pay 
to Richard Waterman 4o s for killing a wolf 
in Salem plantation about two months before. 
Nov. 7, 1632, the Court ordered, 


“Neither Englishe nor Indeans shall have 
any more rewards given them for killing 
woolfes.”’ 

Some shrewd but crue] Englishman finally 
hit upon the following device, the efficacy of 
which was perhaps the cause of the repeal of 
the above order. Josselyn thus relates it in 
his always interesting manner : 


“Binding four Maycril [mackerel] hooks 
across with a brown thred, and then wrapping 
some wool about them, they dip them in melted 
Tallow till it be as round and as big as an Egg. 
These (when any Beast hath been killed by the 
wolves) they scatter by the dead carkass after 
they have beaten off the wolves. About mid- 
night the wolves are sure to return again to the 
place where they left the slaughtered Beast, and 
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the first thing they venture upon will be the ball 
of fat.’’ 

The after effects upon the wolves are left to 
the imagination of the reader, but there can 
be no doubt that the remedy was efficacious, 
though heartlessly cruel. 

Bears were also a source of considerable 
anxiety to the settlers, though they seldom, 
if ever, attacked persons. To quote from the 
‘‘New England Prospect ”’ : 

“In Strawberry time they will goe upright 
like aman and clime trees aud swim to the 
Islands, which if the Indians see, there will be 
more sportefull Beare bayting than Paris Garden 
can affoard. For seeing the Beare take water, 
an Indian will leape after him, where they goe 
to water cuffes for bloody noses and scratched 
sides. Inthe end the man gets the victory, 
riding the Beare till he can beare him no 
longer.”’ 


The same writer relates an adventure which 
two hunters had with a bear. Going out to- 
gether they appointed a rendezvous on the 
shore of a lake where they would meet to di- 
vide the spoil. One of them, having shot a 
seal, brought it to the lake, where he left it, 
and went again for ducks and geese. Re- 
turning the second time he found his seal in 
the possession of a bear, which he immedi- 
ately shot, though his gun was loaded with 
goose shot only. The bear fell stunned and 
the man approached him, and 


‘* supposing him to be in a manner dead, 
tent him with the hand of hisGunne. The Beare, 
perceiving him to be such a coward to strike 
him when he was down, scrambled up, standing 
at defiance with him, scratching his legges, 
tearing his cloathes and face, who stood it out 
till his six foote Gunne was broken in the mid- 
dle, then, being deprived of his weapon, he ran 
up to the shoulders into the pond, where he re- 
mained till the Beare was gone and his mate 
came in who accompanied him home.” 


Wildcats were not only hunted but eaten 
by the English. Several stories of their sa- 
gacity are told. Hiding in the long grass, 
beside the deer’s paths, they would leap upon 
the deer’s back as he passed, and crawling 
to his neck scratch and tear his throat till he 
fell. Another story relates that the wildcat 
would stand beside the water where geese 
were accustomed to gather, and would ele- 
vate his bob-tail so that it resembled a 
goose’s neck, and when the unsuspecting 
geese approached he would turn suddenly 
and catch them. 
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Deer were taken both by shooting and in 
traps. The Indians planted hedges one or 
two miles long, a mile apart at one end, and 
coming together within a few feet at the 
other. As the deer passed through this nar- 
row opening they were killed by the Indians, 
who were lying in wait. At night a trap was 
set, made by bending over a sapling and 
fastening it with thongs. If a deer passed 
through he stepped upon the trap, and the 
sapling springing back into place, caught and 
held him by the leg very effectually. 

In ‘‘ Mourt’s Relation ’’ there is an amusing 
account of the capture of a very different 
prize in one of these Indian traps. The 
Mayflower was at anchor under the lee of 
Cape Cod. On the 15th of November a party 
of sixteen men, headed by Miles Standish, 
were set ashore to explore the country and 
find a suitable spot for settlement. On the 
morning of the 17th, as they marched through 
the woods, they came upon one of these 
traps, under which acorns were strewed, and 
which Stephen Hopkins said was to catch 
deer. While they were looking at it William 
Bradford, afterwards appointed governor, who 
was in the rear, came up and, accidentally 
stepping upon the spring, was suddenly 
caught and jerked up. Mourt adds: 

“It was a very pretie device, made witha 
Rope of their owne making, and having a 
noose as artificially made as any Roper in Eng- 
land can make, and as like ours as can be, which 
we brought away with us.” 


The sometimes vague grammar of these old 
chronicles makes it doubtful whether the last 
clause refers to the English or Indian rope. 
It is not at all unlikely that these strict 
Englishmen took the poor Indian’s rope, for 
on this same journey they made free use of 
stores of Indian corn which they found 
buried, as they supposed, in Indian graves. 
They gave orders, however, that at the first 
opportunity after meeting the natives, pay- 
ment shouid be made for the corn taken, but 
they made no allusion to the desecration of 
the graves, which was doubtless far the 
greater sin in the eyes of the Indians. 

In the winter when the ground was covered 
with snow the deer were hunted with dogs, 
which were sent to the colonies early in their 
existence, mainly as a protection against 
wolves. The first record I have found is un- 
der date of November 11, 1633, when Govern- 
or Winthrop received from his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Downing, four Irish greyhounds. 
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‘““By this meanes [writes Wood] some have 
gotten twenty Buckes and Does in a Winter. 
Of these Deare there be a great many and more 
in the Massachusetts Bay than in any other 
place.” 

Thomas Morton writes that ‘‘an hundred 
have bin found at the spring of the yeare 
within the compasse of a mile,’’ rather a hard 
statement to believe, and hardly reconcilable 
with Wood’s statement, as he thought a rec- 
ord of twenty deer in a winter was worthy of 
mention. 

In those days moose were more plenty in 
New England than they now are. 


“There be not many in the Massachusetts 
Bay, but forty miles to the northwest there be 
great store of them,’’ 


says one writer, and Morton says that 


‘‘There are such abundance of Moose that the 
Salvages at hunting time have killed of them so 
many that they have bestowed six or seven at 
a time upon one Englishman whome they have 
borne affection to.” 

No better close for these extracts from the 
sporting records of two hundred and fifty 
years ago can be given than Josselyn’s inter- 
esting and circumstantial account ofan Indian 
moose hunting expedition : 

‘When the snow will bear them the young 
and lustie Indians (leaving their papouses and 
old people at home) go forth to hunt Moose, 
Dear, Bear, and Beaver thirty or forty miles up 
into the country ; when they light upon a Moose 
they run him down, which is sometimes in half 
a day, sometimes a whole day, but never give 
him over till they have tyred him; the snow be- 
ing usually four feet deep and the Beast very 
heavie he sinks every step and as he runs some- 
times bears down Armes of Trees that hang in 
his way, with his horns, as big as a man’s thigh. 
Atlast they get up to him on each side and 
transpierce him with their lances, which formerly 
were no other but a staff of a yard and a half, 
pointed with a fishes bone made sharp at the 
end, but since they have put on pieces of sword 
blades which they purchased of the French. 
Then presently in come the Victors, who having 
cut the throat of the slain, take off the skin; 
their young webbs by this time are walking 
towards them with heavie bags and kettles at 
their backs, who laying down their burdens fall 
to work upon the Carkass, take out the heart, 
and from that the bone, cut off the left foot be- 
hind, draw out the sinews and cut out his tongue, 
etc., and as much of the venison as will serve to 
satiate the hungry mawes of the Company.” 





- THE ESKIMOS OF ALASKA. 


BY THE REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D. D. 
United States General Agent of Education in Alaska. 


and ’92, the establishment and super- 

vision of schools took me to Arctic 
Alaska, upon the U. S. Revenue Steamer 
Bear. I visited all the principal settlements 
on the Bering Sea and Arctic coasts of that 
far-off and little-known region and saw much 
of the native population. This population 
belongs to the Innuit or Eskimo family. 

They inhabit not only the Arctic and Be- 
ring Sea coasts but also that of the North Pa- 
cific, as far east as Mt. St. Elias. By the 
census of 1890 they number in all 12,784. In 
the extreme north, at Point Barrow, and 
along the coast of Bering Sea, they are of me- 
dium size. At Point Barrow, the average 
height of the males is five feet, three inches, 
and average weight 153 pounds, of the wom- 
en, four feet, eleven inches, and weight 135 
pounds. On the Nushagak River, the aver- 
age weight of the men is from 150 to 167 
peunds. From Cape Prince of Wales to Icy 
Cape, and on the great inland rivers empty- 
ing into the Arctic Ocean, they are a large 
race, many of them being six feet and over in 
height. They are lighter in color, and fairer 
than the North American Indian, have black 
and brown eyes, black hair (some with a tinge 
of brown), high cheek bones, fleshy faces, 
small hands and feet, and good teeth. The 
men have thick beards. Along the Arctic 
coast the men cut their hair closely on the 
crown of the head. Some of the young men 
are fairly good-looking, but through exposure 
and hardship become old at thirty years of 
age. They are naturally intelligent, ingen- 
ious in extricating themselves from difficul- 
ties, fertile in resources, and quick to adopt 
American ways and methods, when an im- 
provement on their own. 

Physically they are very strong, with great 
powers of endurance. When on a journey, if 
food is scarce, they will travel from thirty to 
forty miles without breaking their fast. 
Lieutenant Cantwell, in his explorations of 
the Kowak River, makes record that upon 
one occasion, when he wanted a heavy stone 
for an anchor, a woman went out and, alone, 
loaded into her birch bark canoe and brought 
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him a stone that would weigh eight hundred 
pounds. It tooktwo strong men to lift it out 
ofthe canoe. Another explorer speaks of a 
woman carrying off on her shoulder a box of 
lead, weighing two hundred and eighty 
pounds. In 1890 and again this summer, in 
erecting the school buildings in the Arctic 
(there being no drays or horses in that coun- 
try) all the timbers, lumber, hardware, etc., 
had to be carried from the beach to the site of 
the house on the shoulders of the people. 
The women carried the same loads as the 
men, 

They are, as a rule, industrious, men, 
women, and children doing their individual 
part toward the family support. The hard 
struggle for a bare existence, in the sterile re- 
gion where they live, compels it. Ina gen- 
eral way they are honest. Property entrusted 
to them by the whites is keptsecure. Prop- 
erty stowed away ina tent needs no lock or 
watchman—it is safe. Small articles left ly- 
ing around uncared for, are soon picked up 
and carried off, Perhaps they look upon these 
as thrown away. 

A white man can leave with an Eskimo, a 
stranger to him, one or two hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods, saying, ‘‘ Buy me some furs 
and I will return here next year.’’ The fol- 
lowing season the native, with the furs, is in 
waiting for the expected arrival. This isdone 
every season. I have the account book of 
one of these native traders, in which he has 
recorded every skin purchased, and how much 
of each article was paid for it. Asthe native 
can neither read, write, nor speak English, 
and his own language is an unwritten one, of 
course the accounts are kept by symbols and 
signs. 

They are all shrewd traders. No matter 
how much is offered for an article, they ask 
for more. If they set the price themselves, 
and the purchaser accedes toit, they frequently 
attempt to raise it. 

They are exceedingly filthy in their persons, 
but perhaps this is somewhat excusable ina 
country where, in winter, water is scarce and 
soap scarcer. I remember once hearing a 
very successful missionary who had spent 
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many years north of the Arctic Circle say that 
he tried to make it a rule when traveling with 
a dog sled, to wash his face at least once a 
week, but that he had not always been able 
to do it. 

The Alaska Eskimos are a good-natured, 
docile, and accommodating race. Wherever 
I met them, and under whatever circumstan- 
ces, they had a smile of welcome, and in 
many ways showed a friendly spirit. They 
have, also, manifested an unexpected interest 
in the establishment of schools among them, 
which promises well for the future. 

ORNAMENTATION.—Among the Thlinket 
people of southeastern Alaska, the labret is 
worn by the women only. Among the Eski- 
mos of northwestern Alaska, on the contrary, 
it is worn by the men alone. The use of it 
is almost universal. During boyhood, a hole 
is cut through the lower lip below each cor- 
ner of the mouth, and an ivory plug inserted 
until the wound heals. After healing, the 
hole is stretched from time to time until it 
reaches about half an inch in diameter. Into 
this they insert thelabret. These labrets are 
made of stone, jade, coal, ivory, bone, and 
glass. They are often shaped like a silk hat 
in miniature and sometimes like large sleeve- 
buttons. The labret is three fourths of an 
inch in diameter, one inch in diameter at the 
rimandoneinchlong. Therim is kept inside 
of the mouth and holds the labret in place. 
Many wear this form of labret on one side 
of the mouth, and on the other a much larger 
one, resembling a large sleeve-button one and 
three fourth inches in diameter on the out- 
side, one and a fourth inches on the inside 
rim, and one halfinch neck. Formerly, they 
wore a large labret in the center of the lower 
lip. I secured a beautiful one of polished jade 
that has an outside surface two and one half 
inches by one inch. 

The girls have their ears and sometimes 
their noses pierced, wearing pendant from 
them copper, ivory, and bone ornaments; they 
wear also strings of beads. Sometimes these 
beads extend from one ear to the other, either 
under the chin or back of the head. 

Both sexes tattoo their faces, hands, and 
arms more or less elaborately. Both sexes wear 
bracelets, amulets, and sometimes fancy belts. 

Dress.—In the manufacture of clothes, the 
Eskimos use the skins of birds, beasts, and 
fish, alike. I saw clothes made from rein- 
deer skins prepared in fur, from the skins of 
ducks and geese with the feathers on, from the 


skins of the salmon, and from the intestines 
of the walrus. Sometimes several kinds of 
fur are used in one garment. For instance, 
the body of a coat may be of reindeer, bear, 
mink, squirrel, seal, or bird skin, while the 
hood may be of fox skin fringed with wolver- 
ine, the lining of hare skin, and the gloves 
of fawn skin. 

The use of reindeer skin is however more 
general than all the others combined. More 
than any other skin known, it has the quality 
of resisting the intense cold of the Arctic. 
Lieutenant Schwatka, in his trip in search of 
Sir John Franklin, shivered at night in his 
buffalo robes and woolen blankets, and se- 
cured warmth and comfort only when he 
crawled into a reindeer sleeping bag. 

The dress consists of a large fur coat, called 
a parka, This is like a shirt, to be pulled 
over the head. Attached to it is a fur hood, 
to be used in cold weather. The farka is 
made whole, there being no openings except 
for the head and sleeves. That of the man is 
cut square at the bottom ; that of the woman, 
with a point or scallop front and back. The 
bottom is frequently ornamented witha fringe 
of different kinds of fur, or different colored 
furs pieced together like inlaid work. To the 
back of the man’s parka is attached the tail 
of some animal. In the back of the woman’s, 
is a fullness or enlargement of the hood be- 
tween the shoulders making a place for stow- 
ing away the baby. Otherwise, both sexes 
dress alike. 

The pantaloons reach a little below the knee 
and are made of reindeer skin with fur on—as 
also are the stockings. For summer, they 
make waterproof boots out of sealskin, with 
walrus or sea-lion hide soles. For cold 
weather they are made of the coarse hairy 
skin taken from the reindeer’s legs. The tops 
of the boots reach the bottom of the legs of the 
pantaloons, and are securely tied to them by a 
string ofsinew. Among sometribes the pan- 
taloons and boots of the women form one gar- 
ment. In winter, two suits are worn, the in- 
ner one with the fur to the flesh, and the 
outer one with the fur to the weather. With 
two thicknesses of reindeer fur and plenty of 
fat food, the Eskimo can defy the coldest 
weather withimpunity. With weather at 40° 
below zero, the children can be seen making 
snow houses, snow images, and playing 
housekeeping outdoors, like a groupof Amer- 
ican children making playhouses of empty 
boxes in May. 
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In summer but one suit is worn and even 
this is sometimes discarded when in the 
hhouse. From the intestines of the seal and 
walrus, and also from salmon skins, are made 
the famous kamleika, a waterproof garment, 
which is worn over the others in wet weather. 
The kamleika is lighter in weight and a bet- 
ter waterproof garment than the rubber gar- 
ments of commerce. The native dress when 
well made, new, andclean is both becoming 
and artistic. 

Foop.—They live principally upon the fish, 
seal, walrus, whale, reindeer, and wild birds 
of their country. Latterly, they are learning 
the use of flour, which they procure from the 
government revenue vessels or barter from the 
whalers. 

Among the more northern tribes much of 
the food is eaten raw, and nothing is thrown 
away, no matter how rotten or offensive it 
has become. Someof their choicest delica- 


cies would be particularly disgusting to us. 
Having at one of the bird rookeries in the 
Arctic gathered a number of eggs, it was 
found that many of them contained chickens. 
When about to throw them overboard, the 
interpreter remonstrated, saying, 


native 
“No! Meeat them. Good!” 

All classes have a great craving for tobacco 
and liquor. Even nursing babes are seen 
with quids of tobacco in their mouths. 

During the summer large quantities of fish 
are dried, and the oil of the seal, walrus, and 
whale put up for winter use. Theoiliskept 
in bags made of the skin of the seal, similar 
to the water skins of oriental lands. The oil 
is kept sweet by the bags being buried in the 
frozen earth until wanted for use. 

Their household utensils are few and prim- 
itive. A few families have secured iron ket- 
tles. Many however still use grass-woven 
baskets and bowls of wood and stone. Occa- 
sionally is found a jar of burnt clay. In 
these native dishes water is boiled by drop- 
ping hot stones into it. 

DWELLINGS.—The coast Eskimos have un- 
derground permanent houses in villages for 
winter, and tents that are frequently shifted 
forsummer. The Eskimos of the interior, 
being largely nomads, live in tents much of 
thetime. The tents are covered with rein- 
deer skins, walrus hides, or cotton canvas. 
In making a winter house, a cellar from 
twenty to twenty-five feet square is dug from 
three to five feet deep. At the corners and 
along the sides of the excavation are set posts 
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of driftwood or whalebone. On the outside 
of these, poles of driftwood are laid up log 
cabin fashion, forming the sides of the house; 
other timbers are placed across the top form- 
ing the roof or ceiling. Against the outside, 
and upon the roof, dirt and sod are piled until 
the whole has the appearance of a large 
mound. Inthe center of the dome is an 
opening about eighteen inches across. Over 
this is stretched the transparent bladder of 
the seal or walrus. This opening furnishes 
light to the room below. A narrow platform 
extends along the sides of the room, upon 
which are stowed the belongings of the 
family and the reindeer skin bedding. The 
platform is also the sleeping place of the 
family. 

Large shallow dishes of earthenware, bone, 
or stone, filled with seal oil, are the combined 
stove and lamp of the family. Some lighted 
moss makesa dull line of flame along the 
edge of the dish. Frequently a piece of 
blubber is suspended over the flame, the 
dripping of which keeps the lamp replen- 
ished. Many of the houses were so warm 
that we found our usual outdoor clothing 
burdensome. 

At one side or in the floor near tke center 
of the room, is a small opening about twenty 
inches square. This is the doorway and 
leads to a hall or outside room. If the open- 
ing is in the side of the room, a reindeer skin 
curtain hangs in front of it. This outer 
place is sometimes a hall twelve to fifteen 
feet long, and two feet wide and high, lead- 
ing to a well or shaft. This shaft is six or 
seven feet deep, and leads up a rude ladder 
into the open air. In other cases it is a large 
room twelve or fifteen feet square, containing, 
on either side of the passageway through the 
center, a place to store the winter supplies of 
oil, fish, and flour. The exit from the store- 
room is similar to that from the hall, up a 
ladder and through a small hole. When a 
storm is raging outside, this hole is covered 
with a board flat stone, or large flat whale- 
bone. 

All villages of importance contain a public 
room or town hall. This is built in the same 
manner as the private dwellings, only much 
larger. Some of these are sixty feet square, 
twenty feet high, and contain three tiers or 
platforms. This building is called the kas- 
hima or kashga. Here are held the public 
festivals and dances. It is also the com- 
mon workshop in which the men make their 
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snowshoes, dog sleds, spears, and other im- 
plements. 

The villages from the deck of a coasting 
vessel, have the appearance of so many 
hillocks or dunes along the beach. 

IMPLEMENTS.—The Eskimos of Arctic 
Alaska are still in the stone age. The 
-manufacture of arrows and spear-heads from 
flint is a living industry. Stone lamps, stone 
hammers and chisels, and to some extent 
stone knives are still in ordinary use among 
them. Fish lines and nets and bird snares 
are still made of whalebone, sinew, and raw- 
hide. Arrows, spears, nets, and traps are 
used in hunting, although improved breech- 
loading arms are being introduced among 
them, and will soon supersede, for the larger 
game, their own more primitive weapons. 

For transportation on land they have the 
snowshoe, dog-team, and sled; and on the 
water the ézak and umiak. 

The £zak is a long, narrow, light, graceful, 
skin-covered canoe, with one, two, or three 
holes, according to the number of people to 
be carried. It is the universal boat of the 
Eskimos, and is found from Greenland around 
the whole northern coast of America, where- 
ever those people are found. The wmiakisa 
long, open, skin-covered boat. This is the 
family boat or carry-all. Those in use around 
Bering Straits are about twenty-four feet long 
and five feet wide. They will safely carry 
fifteen persons and five hundred pounds of 
freight coasting in the sea. Those on Kotze- 
bue Sound in the Arctic Ocean are thirty-five 
feet long, six feet wide, with a capacity of 
three thousand pounds of freight and a crew 
of six. There are exceptionally large ones 
that will carry from fifty to eighty people. 
Both the 4iaks and the uwmiaks are made of 
walrus, sea-lion, or white whale hides 
stretched over light frames of spruce wood. 

MARRIAGE.—There seems to be no special 
ceremony among them connected with mar- 
riage. If the parties are young people, it is 
usually arranged by the parents. Among 
some of the tribes the husband joins his 
wife’s family and is expected to hunt and 
fish for them. If he refuses to give his 
father-in-law the furs he takes, he is driven 
out of the house and some one else more 
active or obedient is installed as husband of 
the girl. Sometimes a young woman has 
ten or twelve husbands before she fairly 
settles down. Under this condition of things 
it is not strange that the women become in- 
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different and often untrue to their husbands. 
Love and mutual affection have so little to 
do with the relation that upon occasions hus- 
bands and wives are interchanged. 

For instance, in one of the northern vil- 
lages dwelt a family of expert fishers, and 
another that was successful at hunting the 
reindeer. One year the fisherman thought 
he would like to hunt reindeer. Finding 
that his neighbor would like to try fishing, 
they exchanged wives for the summer. The 
woman who was a good hunter, went off 
with the fisherman, and vice versé. Upon 
reaching home in the fall, they returned to 
their respective husbands. 

Again, a certain man wished to make a 
long journey into the interior. His wife 
being sick and unable to endure the hard- 
ships of the trip, he arranged with a friend 
who had a strong, healthy wife, for an 
exchange until he should return. This was 
done with the consent of all parties. 

Wives are often beaten by their husbands, 
and sometimes to escape abuse commit sui- 
cide. Inthe winter of 1889, a woman at Point. 


Hope who had been beaten and stabbed by 
her jealous husband, one night during a 


raging blizzard harnessed the dogs to the 
sled, then fastening one end of a rope to the 
sled and the other as a noose around her 
neck, she started up the team and was choked 
and dragged to death. Occasionally a wife 
resists, and, if physically the stronger, 
thrashes the husband. 

Polygamy prevails to a limited extent. 
Frequently the second wife is treated as a 
servant in the family. Among some of the 
tribes the custom prevails of the sons’ having 
the same number of wives as the father, with- 
out reference to their ability to maintain 
them, no more, no less, a species of heredi- 
tary polygamy. 

Among the Eskimos, as among all uncivil-- 
ized people, woman’s is a hard lot. One of 
the missionary ladies writes: ‘‘My heart 
aches for the girls of our part of Alaska. 
They are made perfect prostitutes by their 
parents from the time they are nine or ten 
years old until that parent dies. And yet, 
notwithstanding all their disadvantages, they 
have a voice in both family and village 
affairs. The husband makes no important 
bargain and plans no trip without consulting 
and deferring to his wife.’’ 

The customs pertaining to childbirth are 
barbarous, and it would not be strange if 
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both mother and child should perish. Large 
families of children are the exception ; few 
have above four. The drudgery of women is 
such that they often destroy their unborn 
and sometimes born offspring, particularly if 
the child isa girl. A missionary gives the 
following incident: ‘‘Some one tied a help- 
less little child of about two years down to 
the water’s edge at low tide. Its cries 
attracted the attention of a passer-by, who 
found the water nearly up toits neck. The 
man took it to his home and cared for it. It 
was recognized as a child that had been left 
in the care of an old woman ; the child was 
sickly, and doubtless was too much of a care 
for her. The only surprise expressed by the 
people was that anyone should want to 
drown or kill a boy.” 

If a family are very poor, they sometimes 
give away to childless neighbors all their 
children but one. Thus, during childhood, a 
boy may pass from one to another to be 
adopted by several families in turn. 

Children are also sold by their parents, the 
usual market price of a child being a seal- 
skin bag of oil or an old suit of clothes. 

During infancy children are carried under 
the parka, astride of the mother’s back, 
being held in position by a strap under the 
child’s thighs and around the mother’s body 
across the chest. When out from under the 
parka, they are carried seated on the back of 
the mother’s neck and shoulders, with the 
child’s legs hanging down in front on both 
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sides of the neck. The children are given 
the names of various animals, birds, fish, 
sections of country, winds, tides, heavenly 
bodies, etc. Sometimes they have as many 
as six names. 

Prominent events in the life of a boy, 
such as having his hair cut for the first 
time like a hunter, his first trip to sea in 
a kiak, his first use of snowshoes, etc., are 
celebrated by a feast, if the family are not 
too poor. 

FESTIVALS.—Different tribes have difterent 
festivals. Among some there is usually one 
for every animal hunted by the people, a 
whale dance, seal, walrus, and reindeer 
dances, etc. There are festivals for the 
spirits of wives, land and sea, dead friends, 
sleds, boats, etc. Some of these are held 
during the long winter darkness ; and others 
with dancing, wrestling, and foot-racing at 
the great annual gatherings in summer. 

GOVERNMENT. —The Eskimos have no 
tribal organization and are without chiefs. 
The most successful trader among them 
becomes the wealthiest man and is called 
umailik, By virtue of the influence which 
riches exert he is considered the leader in 
business transactions. In social exigencies 
affecting a whole village, the old men 
assemble and determine upon a plan of 
action. The shamans also have great in- 
fluence among the people. It often happens 
that the wmazlik and shaman are the same 
person. 
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BY PRINCIPAL BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, A. M. 


Of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 


Institute was started eleven years ago 


T% Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
with one teacher and thirty students 


in a small shanty and worn-out church build- 
ing. Thepeopleof Tuskegee, feeling the need 
of educated teachers for the mass of colored 
peoplein the ‘‘ Black Belt’’ of Alabama, wrote 


to General Armstrong, principal of the 
Hampton Institute in Virginia, asking if he 
could send a teacher to start a school—some- 
thing on the plan of the Hampton Institute. 
General Armstrong’s selection fell on me. 

It is now more than fifteen years since I 
left the hills of West Virginia with the pur- 
pose of reaching in some unknown way the 


Hampton Institute—an institution founded 
by General Armstrong. At length I found my- 
self in the city of Richmond without money, 
friends, or shelter. An opening under the 
sidewalk afforded me shelter by night, and 
an out-going ship loaded with pig-iron 
furnished me work by day till my purse was 
sufficiently full to enable me to reach Hampton 
with a surplus of fifty cents, and there I found 
an institution which gave me the opportunity 
to work my way through. After finishing 
my studies I resolved that I would go into 
the far South and spend my life in trying to 
give the poor but worthy young men and 
women of my race the same opportunity to 
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secure an education by self-help as was 
afforded me at Hampton. 

When the call was made I was teaching the 
Indians at Hampton. General Armstrong 
asked me to give up my work there and come 
to Alabama. On reaching Tuskegee I found 
the people anxious for education but there 
was nothing in the way of land, buildings, or 
apparatus with which to begin a school except 
a promise of two thousand dollars annually 
from the state, which was limited in its use 
to the payment of teachers. The colored 
people gladly gave the use of a small shanty 
and a worn-out church. The shanty was so 
dilapidated that whenever there was rain the 
class work had to be suspended and teacher 
and students would huddle into one corner to 
keep dry. The sides and floor of the shanty 
were in a worse condition than the roof. 

It was not long before I began to look about 
for a permanent location and soon found a 
mile from town a suitable farm for sale. A 
northern friend loaned the money with which 
to make the first payment on this farm. 
Within six months enough money was secured 
with which to return the loan and complete 
the purchase. Thencame the work of getting 
upthe first building. The cost was six thou- 
sand dollars. Toward this students, parents, 
white and colored citizens, contributed in 
cash. Thencameconcerts, fairs, etc., through 
which a large proportion of the six thousand 
dollars for the building was raised, and the 
remainder came from northern friends. 

By the time the first building was completed 
students had begun to come in in large 
numbers from all parts of Alabama, and it 
soon became evident that mere class-room 
work without a boarding department in which 
to impress correct habits of hume life would 
mean but little. When they came, many of 
the students did not know whether to sleep 
between the two sheets or under both. 

How to secure a dining hall was a serious 
question. The young men were asked to 
volunteer their services after school to dig 
out a space under the new building, large 
enough fora dining room. This they gladly 
did. After several weeks’ work we had a space 
large enough for dining room and kitchen. 
It is true the ceiling was but a few inches 
above one’s head and the room was dark and 
damp, but the students scarcely thought of 
this so eager were they for an education. 

Some months before we were able to move to 
the new farm the boys had cut the trees and 
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cleared up many acres and made it fit for farm- 
ing by working after school in the afternoon. 
Soon after moving into the new building on 
the farm every bit of space not occupied with 
class and industrial work was occupied by the 
girls as sleeping rooms. But we had no 
accommodation for boys. For many months 
some of them slept in two rooms, one of which 
was formerly a stable. Besides these some 
cabins or shanties were rented. The first 
winter was a very cold one for the South and 
many ofthe young men suffered intensely 
from the cold at night. At least one was 
frost-bitten. Several times when I made the 
rounds of the boys’ rooms late in the night 
did I find that the cold had compelled them to 
leave their beds and huddle themselves around 
the fire with blankets wrapped about their 
bodies in order to keep warm. It is hardly 
necessary to say that at that time the school 
had no means with which to buy sufficient 
bed clothing. Often the floor was used asa 
bedstead. For quite a while much of the food 
was cooked outdoors in pots, and there was 
almost nothing in the way of table furniture. 
Through it all the students made nocomplaint 
but were ready and anxious at all times to 
serve the school in any capacity. 

The nearest to a complaint came one day 
when the food was particularly scarce on 
account of our empty treasury and what little 
there was had been unusually poorly cooked, 
and a student after dinner went to the well 
for water and it wasdry. He turned away 
with a significant, ‘‘ Umph, we can’t get even 
water to drink.”’ 

Students continued to come from a distance 
and notwithstanding many slept on the floor 
it became a serious question as to what to do 
with them. It became evident that we must 
build. - An examination revealed the fact that 
we had good brick clay on our farm. A con- 
ference was held with the young men and 
they readily agreed toundertake the making 
of bricks for another building, which was to 
cost eight thousand dollars. When we began 
making bricks for this building we had no 
cash and only two hundred dollars in prom- 
ises, 

After getting together some rude apparatus 
in the way of molds, mud-mill, etc., the 
brick making began and soon the first kiln 
of fifty thousand bricks was molded. But 
owing toour inexperience in molding not more 
than one third of the kiln was fit to be used. 
The next kiln was better and the improvement 
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in quantity and quality has gone on till the 
students now mold eight hundred thousand 
first-class bricks every session. 

As a result of these eleven years of work 
there are now in the industrial and literary 
departments of the Tuskegee Institute thirty- 
three officers and teachers, all colored, and 
most of them graduates of the Hampton 
Institute. The five hundred and eleven stu- 
dents representing fourteen states, the Indian 
Territory,and Africa, are about equally divided 
between the sexes and averagein age eighteen 
and one-half years. 

The literary course occupies four years, and 
special emphasis is laid on moral and religious 
teaching. When thestudents first cometous, 
the first thing that is done is to put them to 
work, 

From the first, industrial or manual training- 
has been coupled with the literary work—each 
student doing some industrial work. The 
following eighteen industries under com- 
petent teachers are now in constant opera- 
tion: Farming, including fruit culture and 
stock raising ; brick-making ; brick-masonry; 
plastering ; sawmill work ; carpentry ; wheel- 
wrighting ; blacksmithing ; painting ; print- 
harness-making ;_ tin- 


ing; shoe-making ; 
ning ; mechanical and architectural drawing ; 
laundering ; cooking ; plain and fancy sewing, 
and dress-making. Three things are kept 
uppermost in the industrial teaching. First: 


To teach the dignity of labor. Second: To 
furnish labor that is valuable to the school 
and will also give the students an opportunity 
to learn how to work at a trade or some general 
work. Third: To give the students a chance 
to work out a portion of their board bills. 
The charges are eight dollars a month and 
students work out about half of this amount 
and pay the remainderincash. Without this 
opportunity they could not remain in school 
during the whole school year. A few with no 
money are given an opportunity to work out 
all their expenses two years by working all 
day at some trade or industry and attending 
school at night. Thus during the years that 
the school has been in existence there has been 
created almost wholly by the labor of the 
students—friends in the North giving the 
money to buy the material which we could 
not produce and to pay the teachers—a prop- 
erty that is valued at one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars free from encum- 
brance. It is located on a farm of one thou- 
sand four hundred acres, and there are eight- 
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een buildings, large and small, used for class 
work, industrial work, dormitories, and teach- 
ers’ residences. Theannual expense of carry- 
ing on the work is now not far from sixty 
thousand dollars. 

The following is an example of how the 
work is done: We have just completed a 
large three-story brick building. The students 
not only made the bricks but did the brick- 
masonry, plastering, painting, carpentry, 
tinning, and everything connected with the 
completion of the building. Now the institu- 
tion has the building for permanent use and 
the students the knowledge of the trades 
gained from the erection of such a building. 
In this manner nearly every one of our build- 
ingshasgoneup. Of coursethe work is done 
under the direction of competent instructors. 

Our students are in earnest. One recently 
walked one hundred and seventy-five miles to 
reach the school in order that he might prepare 
himself to teach the people at his home. 

The great end that we have in view at 
Tuskegee is to prepare the head, hand, and 
heart of strong leaders who will go out and 
show the masses of our people how to lift 
themselves up. One young man who walked 
from his home to Tuskegee—a distance of 
thirty miles—some years ago, with nothing 
but three chickens which his mother gave him 
to pay for his education, not only learned the 
carpenter’s trade while here but graduated 
from the literary course with honor and is now 
a successful teacher. Another who worked 
out allof his expenses while at Tuskegee has, 
since graduating, built a new schoolhouse 
and a new church in the community where he 
has settled and has shown the people how 
to extend the school term from three to eight 
months. Many similar examples could be 
given to show the value of Tuskegee grad- 
uates as Christian leaders. 

Besides one hundred and fifty graduates 
there are now at least two hundred students. 
who could not remain to finish the course, 
who are doing excellent work as teachers, 
farmers, and mechanics. 

A generous lady in New York has just 
erected a beautiful building for a Bible train- 
ing school, so that we shall send out hereafter 
in addition to the teacher the educated minis- 
ter. The Tuskegee school is not only the 
pride of the large mass of the colored people 
in the great Black Belt, but of the white peo- 
people of the South and especially of those in. 
Tuskegee whoendorseand encourage its work. 
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admiration of Italian art are often 

inclined to depreciate the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, to condemn the former as 
being trivial and commonplace and to accuse 
the latter of coarseness, without properly 
considering the diverse external influences in 
Italy and in the Netherlands, the dissimilar- 
ity in the temperament of northern and 
southern races, and, above all, their widely 
different conceptions of the purpose of art. 
In fact, so utterly unlike are the two styles of 


[ete who are enthusiastic in their 


painting that it is futile to attempt a com-- 


parison, and foolish to judge them by the 
same standards. Each has its own peculiar 
merit and accomplishes its own end, there- 
fore each is entitled to careful and unpreju- 
diced consideration. 

The Italians, warm-blooded and imagina- 
tive, living in a mild climate under sunny 
skies, have embodied in their pictures all the 
passionate idealism of the South, and in their 
saints, angels, and martyrs have shown all 
the fervor of their Roman Catholic faith ; the 
Dutch and Flemish, honest, practical, and 
industrious by nature, have faithfully trans- 
ferred their mental and moral characteristics 
to their canvases by painting only such 
scenes of everyday life as came within their 
own experience, or if they did occasionally 
venture on a crucifixion, a virgin, or a saint, 
such subjects were treated in the most realis- 
tic manner. 

As the low, flat landscape of the Nether- 
lands suggested but little to fire the imagina- 
tion, Dutch artists naturally preferred in- 
teriors, and loved to depict simple scenes of 
domestic life, such as peasants gathering 
around a fireside, old women preparing their 
frugal repasts, or even roystering tipplers in 
the village tavern. These genre pictures are 
generally small, carefully finished in every 
detail, and the people they represent are poor 
and plain ; there is nothing to dazzle the eye 
and uplift the soul, as in the great Italian 
masterpieces, but who shall say that to the 
thoughtful student these honest delineations 
of humble life may not teach as deep a les- 
son? For, aside from any merit of technique, 
they possess the great quality of absolute 


sincerity ; and he who loves human nature 
in all its phases does not find them destitute 
of poetry. 

‘All honor and reverence to the divine 
beauty of form !’’ cried George Eliot. ‘‘ Let 
us cultivate it to the utmost in men, women, 
and children, in our gardens and in our 
houses. But let us love that other beauty 
too, which lies in no secret of proportion, but 
in the secret of deep human sympathy.”’ 

Art in the Netherlands may be said to have 
begun with the Flemings in the early part of 
the fifteenth century. Bruges and Ghent 
were then wealthy commercial cities, the 
people were prosperous, and Philippe le Bon, 
duke of Burgundy and count of Flanders, 
was a liberal patron of art, which through 
him received its first stimulus in the Low 
Countries. Before his time it had existed 
merely in the form of illuminated manu- 
scripts, and in quaint and curious wall 
paintings which bear strong evidence of By- 
zantine influence. Now, however, the Van 
Eyck brothers, Hubrecht and Jan, gavea 
fresh impulse to painting by their discovery 
of a new method of mixing oil with their 
colors—a process which was of the greatest 
value in the world of art, and for which the 
Italians had long been seeking. 

They were the first to substitute pictures 
for wall decoration, which was an important 
stride in the history of painting. Their work 
is remarkable for its accuracy of detail, and 
especially for its harmony and richness of 
color; in this, indeed, they were never sur- 
passed by any later artists of the School of 
Bruges, for they seem to have carried their 
own discovery almost to perfection, and we 
still hear of the ‘purple of Van Eyck.” 
Their noblest effort is an altarpiece, the 
Agnus Dei, which was begun by Hubrecht, 
and finished by Jan after his brother’s death. 
It was painted in twelve panels, and was des- 
tined for a chapel in the Church of St. Bavon 
at Ghent, to which, after many vicissitudes, 
it was restored in 1814, the wings, however, 
being in the gallery of Berlin, and two of the 
panels at Brussels. 

Roger Van der Weyden’s is the next name 
of note in the School of Bruges; he was the 





The Elevation to the Cross. 


From the painting by Rubens, 
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rival of the brothers Van Eyck, and was re- 
sponsible for the introduction into Italy of 
their method of using oil paints. Although 
he traveled and studied in the South, his in- 
dividuality remained unimpaired, and he was 
always thoroughly Flemish in his vigorous 
realism, tempering it with a pathos and 
depth of feeling which were especially his 
own. Hans Memling was the greatest of 
Van der Weyden’s pupils, and one of the 
best exponents of the school, his coloring be- 
ing vivid and brilliant in the extreme, and 
his execution wonderfully careful and fin- 
ished. He may best be studied by his pic- 
tures in the Hospital of St. John at Bruges, 
though there are fine specimens of his work 
in the Antwerp Museum, in the Louvre, and 
in the Munich Gallery. 

These early Flemish painters are charac- 
terized by the utmost minuteness of detail, and 
by acertain simplicity and devoutness of ex- 
pression in their figure pictures, all of which 
seems very naif to our modern ideas, but 
which is not lacking in quaintness and 
charm. The introduction of architectural de- 
tails as a background to figures is also pe- 
culiar to them, and is most original and ef- 
fective, the dull grays of stone work or the 
rich browns of carved wood serving to en- 
hance the beauty of warm flesh tints. A fine 
example of this treatment is the ‘‘ Santa 
Barbara”’ of Jan Van Eyck, in the Antwerp 
Museum; the saint, in avery voluminous 
silk gown, is seated at the foot of a Gothic 
tower, upon which builders are busily at 
work. Other workmen are wheeling, hoist- 
ing, and breaking stones, the townsfolk go 
walking and riding by, and a group of nuns 
move in a solemn processional, chanting as 
they go; but Saint Barbara, quite undis- 
turbed, turns her back upon it all, and sits 
placidly turning over the leaves of a large 
book, an expression of unruffled calm upon 
her round young face. 

After the death of Memling there were no 
really interesting or original painters in the 
School of Bruges,—and a rapid decline in art 
began, owing to the fact that young artists 
had acquired the custom of completing their 
studies in Italy, and thus lost more than they 
gained. Their national simplicity and real- 
ism became weak and artificial, and they 
never attained the dreamy grace and idealism 
of the Italians. Antwerp now came to the 
fore, and contributed to the glories of Flem- 
ish art in the person of Quinten Matsys, who 
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was born in the year 1466. His father was a 
locksmith, and it is said that Quinten fol- 
lowed the same humble calling and was also 
a worker in iron, in which art he must have 
achieved signal success if the beautifully 
wrought fountain which we see in the Marché 
aux Gants at Antwerp is indeed a specimen 
of his handiwork. But a stronger passion 
than love of his calling now influenced him, 
and he turned to art in order to win the 
woman of his choice. The stern father of the 
fair Jaffrouw Floris had vowed that his 
daughter must espouse a painter, therefore 
Quinten left the forge and plunged into the 
study ofart. Suffice it to say that the cruel 
parent thereupon relented, that the twain 
were happily married, and that Quinten won 
well-merited iaurels in the profession of his 
adoption. His ‘‘ Entombment,’’ which hangs 
in the Antwerp Museum, is a truly remarka- 
ble picture, rich in coloring, vigorous and 
accurate in its execution, and yet full of sim- 
ple religious fervor. Better known, perhaps, 
is the ‘‘ Banker and His Wife,’’ which wesee 
in the Louvre ; it represents the two leaning 
over a table upon which are heaped the glit- 
tering coins. The man carefully weighs and 
counts them, while his wife looks on with an 
expression of satisfied greed which is admira- 
bly depicted. 

The three Brueghels and Pauwel Brit merit 
amore than passing notice, the former for 
their scenes of peasant life and the latter for 
his landscapes ; but their luster is dimmed 
in comparison with the great luminary 
which now rises above the horizon. In 1577 
was born Peter Paul Rubens, the pride of 
Flanders, who was destined to infuse fresh 
life and strength into the art of his country 
and to send his own name down to posterity 
as one of the greatest of all painters. 

Few men of genius have enjoyed such un- 
varying prosperity as fell to the lot of Ru- 
bens ; fortune and fame came to him at once, 
and the struggles with poverty and want of 
appreciation which we are accustomed to 
consider a part of every artist’s experience 
were never known to him. Indeed, among 
great brain-workers Goethe alone seems to 
have attained the same degree of wealth and 
honor as the Flemish painter; and in other 
respects the two men were not unlike, both 
being eminently fitted to enjoy and adorn 
such prosperity by reason of their accom- 
plishments, versatility, and personal charm. 
Here the resemblance ceases, however, for the 





The Descent from the Cross. 


From the painting by Rubens. 
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gay and happy nature of Rubens was un- 
troubled by any diseased egotism, and though 
dearly loving the pleasures of life, he never 
forgot his own honor and self-respect in their 
enjoyment. 

After traveling in Italy and studying the 
works of Titian and Paul Veronese, he re- 
turned to the land of his fathers and settled 
in Antwerp. Here he built himself a hand- 
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of Henry IV., but her exile prevented their 
completion. 

In 1626 his wife Isabella died, and Rubens 
now turned diplomatist. He was sent on a 
mission to The Hague, and afterwards repre- 
sented the Infanta Isabella, widow of the 
Archduke Albert, at the courts of Spain and 
of England. So handsome was he, socourtly 
his manners, and so dazzling his genius that 


Christ between the two Thieves. 


From the painting by Rubens, 


some house, married his first wife, Isabella 
Brandt, became court painter, and opened a 
school of art, where, with his many pupils, 
he worked busily and happily. About this 
time Marie de Medicis summoned him to 
Paris to paint for her the series of twenty-one 
vast pictures which now hang in the Louvre, 
and which, in allegorical fashion, relate the 
history of her life. She had wished him to 
execute another series portraying the career 


he achieved great popularity wherever he 
went, and both Philip II. and Charles I. con- 
ferred upon him the honor of knighthood. 

It is told of him, that, upon one of these 
occasions, a courtier found him seated at his 
easel, and somewhat satirically remarked, 
‘*Doesthe embassador of his Catholic Majesty 
sometimes amuse himself with painting ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ coolly replied Rubens, ‘‘I sometimes 
amuse myself with being an embassador.”’ 


Ts nast 
Barer an 
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In 1630 he married the lovely young Helena 
Fourment, who frequently served him as 
model, and her fair fresh face looks out at us 
from many of his canvases. Though only 
sixteen years old, she seems to have been a 
congenial companion to the accomplished 
man of the world, and their married life was 
amost happy one. It was destined to be 
but of short duration, however, for in ten 
years Rubens died, and was buried with great 
pomp and ceremony in the Church of St. 
Jacques at Antwerp. 

Rubens stands alone in the history of art ; 
his execution never has been and never can 
be surpassed. His management of color, ac- 
curacy of drawing, and admirable composi- 
tion are beyond praise, and into all this is 
infused wonderful vitality and force. His 
brilliancy and facility were unequaled, and 
there are more canvases in Europe signed by 
his name than by that of any other artist. 
Nothing daunted him, and he seemed able to 
accomplish whatever he undertook, drawing 
his inspiration from religion, history, my- 
thology, and everyday life. That he is lack- 
ing in depth of feeling, thought, and spiritu- 
ality is of course the criticism made against 
him, and therefore I question if any but an 
artist can ever entirely appreciate or enjoy 
his work ; for his very exuberance, his real- 
ism, are shocking to the uninitiated ; they see 
no beautyin such glowing flesh tints, in such 
strained muscles and contorted forms, whereas 
the artist stands rapt in admiration before these 
same pictures, understanding as he does the 
tremendous difficulties of drawing and execu- 
tion which Rubens so easily vanquished. 

‘The Descent from the Cross,’’ in the Cathe- 
dral at Antwerp, is his acknowledged master- 
piece. Against a dark and heavily clouded 
sky the wonderful group of nine figures de- 
taches itself ; two ladders are propped against 
the cross, at the top of which are workmen, 
who, supporting themselves upon the bars of 
the cross, gently lower the body of the Christ 
into the arms of John. Half way down the 
ladders, on each side, are Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus, and at the foot are the three 
Marys. The figure of Christ is one of the 
finest ever painted, and the juxtaposition of 
flesh, and lifeless flesh at that, with the 
white linen sheet which encircles the body is 
something which only a master of color would 
dare attempt. The head, falling heavily to 
one side, is expressive in a high degree of the 
sorrows and pains of death. 
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Although it is entirely different from the 
Italian manner of treating the same subject, 
I cannot say that I consider this picture either 
wanting in feeling or disagreeably material- 
istic. Certainly the deepest anguish is por- 
trayed in the face of Mary, the mother, and 
an atmosphere of gloom and horror pervades 
the whole. Charles Blanc criticised the four 
upper figures as being ‘‘ robust and vulgar.”’ 
But such they doubtless were in real life ; and 
besides, Rubens, who knew the value of con- 
trast, probably purposely opposed this solid 
square of strong men to the more pleasing 
and delicate group, consisting of John and 
the three women, which forms the lower 
part of the picture. 

‘The Elevation to the Cross,’’ though a 
marvel of technique, is less satisfying than its 
companion; indeed, greater than either of 
these, to my mind, is the ‘‘Christ between 
the Two Thieves’’ in the Antwerp Museum. 
Here Rubens undoubtedly proves that he is 
capable of depicting the deep emotions of the 
soul, for nothing could be more moving 
than the bowed head and noble figure of the 
suffering Christ, in which the divine nature is 
dimly suggested and the physical anguish 
subordinated. 

In the famous Medicis series he gives free 
play to his exuberant fancy, and seems to ex- 
ult in hisown powers. The glowing color, 
elaborate composition, and richness of detail 
in these pictures are bewildering to the eye, 
and, though they are a wonderful triumph of 
technical skill, they are not generally pleas- 
ing. 

In this age of introspection and analysis, 
when we are all given to pessimistically phi- 
losophizing, and dissecting our own and oth- 
ers’ emotions, it is refreshing to dwell upon 
a life and character such as that of Rubens; 
active and healthy he was full of persevering, 
accomplishing energy, and his career was one 
of hard work and honest enjoyment. A pa- 
gan he undoubtedly was, in his keen relish 
for the good things of life, but his was a 
wholesome, hearty paganism, kindly and gen- 
erous, and free from the slightest taint of 
morbid self-distrust or yearning after the im- 
possible. A tireless worker, he gave freely 
of his best; and if that best is not quite like 
some one else’s best, or not according to our 
ideas of what the best should be, let us not 
quarrel with him for that, but respect and 
admire him for what heis—the most virile and 
robust of painters. 
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Antoon Van Dyck was the greatest of Ru- 
bens’ pupils ; in fact, his fame equals that of 
his master and differs from it in kind rather 
than in degree. His talent developed early, 
and by the time he was twenty-four he hadal- 
ready acquired an enviable reputation and had 
done excellent work in his native city of Ant- 
werp, besides having been in the service of 
James I. of England. He then traveled in 
Italy, copied many of Titian’s works, and 
painted portraits wherever he went. He 
lingered long in Genoa and there some of his 
finest productions may still be seen in the 
Pallavicini and Brignoli-Sale palaces. But 
in 1632 he took the most decisive step in his 
career—he returned to England and became 
court painter to Charles I., his name thence- 
forth being associated with that unfortunate 
monarch. He was now overwhelmed with 
orders, was sought after by all the nobility 
and gentry of Britain, and even married into 
their charmed circle, for his wife, Mary 
Ruthven, belonged to the family of the Lords 
of Gowrie. It is said, however, that this 
union proved far from happy, the aristocratic 
wife being inclined to look down upon her 
artist husband ; but as Van Dyck was not a 
model of the domes- 
tic virtues and was 
recklessly gay and 
extravagant, it is 
highly probable that 
the lady was notalto- 
gether to blame for 
their marital infe- 
licity. 

Dark days now 
dawned for England, 
the Civil War began, 
andthemindsofking 
and courtiers were 
filled with graver 
matters than the 
painting of portraits; 
but Van Dyck did not 
live to see the execu- 
tion of his royal pa- 
tron, for his own life 
was cut short in 1641, 
at the early age of 
forty-two years. He 
was buried in old St. 
Paul’s in the country 
of his adoption. 

Asa portrait painter 
he is equaled only by 


From the painting by Memling. 





A Monk. 
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Titian and Velasquez. In this difficult branch 
of art he possessed every good quality, the 
power of interpreting character and giving it 
marked distinction combined with solidity of 
execution and richness of color. He lacked 
the fertility ofinvention and brilliancy of his 
master, but his work is characterized by a 
dignity and refinement to which no other 
painter has ever attained. Especially is this 
noticeable in his many fine portraits of 
Charles I., of which we may particularize 
the one now hanging inthe Salon Carré of 
the Louvre. This magnificent picture seems 
almost a prophecy, so absolutely does the 
artist reveal the character of the weak, ill- 
fated king. In the same gallery we finda 
charming portrait of the three children of 
Charles I., the little Charles, James, and 
Mary, who stand before us in quaintly digni- 
fied attitudes, and yet withalltheunconscious 
innocence of childhood. His masterpiece, 
however, is ‘‘The Crucifixion’? at Antwerp, 
into which he threw the power and pathos 
of his whole nature, and which will always 
remain one of the glories of Christian art. 
It must be seen to be appreciated ; no words 
can describe it and no reproduction can con- 
vey its profound sad- 
ness and solemnity. 
Quite different from 
the courtly ladies and 
gentlemen of Van 
Dyck, with their aris- 
tocratic faces and 
slender tapering 
hands, are the jolly 
peasants of David 
Teniers, the greatest 
genre painter of Flan- 
ders. Thisartist was 
taught by his father, 
though doubtless in- 
fluenced by Rubens ; 
he married thedaugh- 
ter of Jan Brueghet, 
and shared that fam- 
ily’s taste for scenes 
of low life. His ver- 
satility was wonder- 
ful, and being an in- 
dustrious and rapid 
painter, he accom- 
plished a remarkable 
amount of work. 
Each picture, as he 
finished it, was hailed 























with great applause and was eagerly pur- 
chased ; so his wealth grew with his reputa- 
tion, and he soon established himself in his 
castle of de Drij Toren, or the Three Towers, 
near Mechlin, where he lived sumptuously 
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quaint Flemish chair, holding her glasses on 
her nose while she sings from the book in her 
hand ; at the other end of a well-filled table is 
the grandfather, while the daughter, a plump 
and handsome young woman, and her three 





The Musical Party. 


From the painting by Jordaens. 


and entertained both noblemen and artists. 
He was also appointed court painter to the 
Archduke Leopold, governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and afterwards to Don Juan of 
Austria, his successor. 

Teniers is remarkable for his command of 
color, his accuracy of detail, and his homely 
realism, He shows the Flemish peasant of 
his day just as he was, and his pictures give us 
a definite idea of this simple life of a bygone 
age ; for this, as well as for their skillful exe- 
cution, they are most valuable and interest- 
ing. They may be studied to the best ad- 
vantage in Antwerp and Brussels, though 
good specimens of his work are to be foundin 
all the galleries of Europe. 

I cannot leave the subject of Flemish art 
without mentioning Jacob Jordaens, a pupil 
and imitator of Rubens, whose brilliancy of 
coloring recalls his master. Jordaens had a 
fine, free, vigorous execution, and his pictures 
are full of vitality, though often verging on 
coarseness. ‘‘The Musical Party,’’ however, 
has no such fault, and has become widely 
popular through engravings and lithographs. 
It shows a cheerful old grandmother in a 


piping children, make up the rest of the pic- 
ture. The daughter is supposed to be a por- 
trait of Rubens’ first wife, Isabella Brandt. 

After contributing three great masters, Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck, and Teniers, to the world’s 
galaxy of painters, Flemish art rapidly de- 
clined, and has only revived, with something 
of its former vigor, in the beginning of the 
presentcentury. The modern Belgian school 
is now one of the most important in Europe ; 
though it leans decidedly toward the art of 
France, yet it has a character of its own, and 
its artists, with a few exceptions, prefer to fol- 
low the old masters and to paint in a lower 
key than is used by the French. 

Henri Leys, who was born in Antwerp in 
1815, conceived the idea of establishing this 
modern school which should reawaken his 
country’s art after its long sleep of two cen- 
turies. In this he was most successful, being 
a truly remarkable painter, a fine colorist, and 
a man of great general ability. His influence 
was unbounded among younger artists, and 
the work he so well began was carried out by 
such men as Wappers, De Keyser, Van Lerins, 
Gallait, and Verboeckhoven. 
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CELIA THAXTER AND HER ISLAND HOME. 


BY HELEN LEAH REED. 


ELIA THAXTER’S cottage at the 

Isles of Shoals is an ideal home for 

a poet. Half hidden by a screen of 

vines and perched on a rock it is 
beautifully set off by the mass of brilliant 
color in the little garden below. Roses, 
sweet peas, poppies, scarlet, yellow, indeed 
of every shade, great pink hollyhocks, crim- 
son dahlias, frail blue larkspurs, vivid nas- 
turtiums—all in their season are there show- 
ing a richness of color seldom seen in flowers 
ofthe mainland. Beyond the garden, across 
asmall lawn, the eye may wander past the 
attificial pond in front of the ‘‘ Appledore”’ 
to the brown cliffs, the widening stretch of 
ocean, and the little island with its great 
lighthouse. Although the blue line of the 


New Hampshire shore is visible from the 
Shoals it is ten miles away from Mrs. Thax- 
ter’s cottage, and in imagination unreacha- 
ble. 

Ideally poetic, too, looks Mrs. Thaxter as 
she walks along her garden path in a soft 
gray gown and white lace fichu. Her figure 
has the grace, her step the elasticity of youth, 
hardly belied by the masses of white hair ar- 
tistically arranged above her broad forehead. 
Her clear eye has the keenness of an ob- 
server of nature and her musical voice speaks 
a sympathetic spirit. 

Every lover of poetry—old or young— 
knows Mrs. Thaxter’s poetry. Her ‘‘ Poems 
for Children’? have gone through many edi- 
tions, as have her miscellaneous poems, all 
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now collected in one compact volume. That 
her poems are redolent of flowers and filled 
with a love of the sea does not seem strange 
when one remembers what her life has been. 


“‘O Earth! thy summer song of joy may soar 
Ringing to heaven in triumph. I but crave 
The sad, caressing murmur of the wave 

That breaks in tender music on the shore.”’ 


Thus she writes in ‘‘ Landlocked,” and, with 
the same thread running through her poems, 
one feels that the sea is almost her life. Al- 
though born in Portsmouth, Celia Leighton 
when hardly five years old with her two 
brothers was brought by her parents to the 
Isles of Shoals. Her father, treated unjustly 
by his political associates, in a desire to with- 
draw from his fellows became keeper of the 
White Island light. A few years later he re- 
moved with his family to Appledore, which 
he had bought with the other islands of the 
Shoals group. There the three children led a 
strangely solitary life. It is said that their 
father would sometimes call them to him and 
pointing to the distant shore tell them that 
beyond it lay ‘‘the wicked world.”” The 
boys were well-grown when they visited the 
mainland, and it is said that when one of 
them saw a horse for the first time in his re- 
membrance, he was so frightened that he hid 
behind a barrel until the dreadful creature 
had passed. 

In her one prose volume, which is entitled 
‘“‘Among the Isles of Shoals’’—a poem, 
though not in verse—Mrs. Thaxter has told 
the story of those early years. ‘I do not 
think a happier triad ever existed than we 
were, living in that profound isolation,’”’ she 
says, and again, ‘‘ To the heart of Natureone 
must needs be drawn in such a life ; and very 
soon I learned how richly she repays in deep 
refreshment the reverent love of her wor- 
shiper.” Playing with the limpet shells, 
looking for star-fish and hermit crabs, 
watching the loons and gannets and burgo- 
master gulls, searching for the celandine,the 
pimpernel, the eye-bright, and other flowers 
of the islands these children surely had na- 
ture as their dearest friend. 

After atime there came to the Isles of 
Shoals, Mr. Levi Thaxter, a cultivated man 
who preferred this quiet spot to the noisy 
world. At first the friend and teacher, at 
length he became the husband of Celia 
Thaxter. Of their three sons, one lives now 
with Mrs. Thaxter, one is an instructor at 
H-Nov. 
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Harvard, and one is a gentleman farmer at 
Kittery. Mr. Thaxter, before his death a few 
years ago, had made a wide reputation as an 
interpreter of Browning. 

Living as she has lived it is no wonder 
Mrs. Thaxter’s poems and her prose show 
careful observation of natural phenomena, 
not only of the changing seasons of the sea 
in its varying moods, but of the growth of 
the humblest weeds, thistles, or mullen 
stalks, perhaps, as well as of the elderberry, 
sumach, bayberry, and other more preten- 
tious plants. She notes the habits of bees, 
butterflies, and moths, even of the swordfish 
and other strange fish found in these waters, 
and she is unequaled in her descriptions of 
the great sea birds which swoop above these 
rocky islands. 

Flowers are her passion. Not only does she 
write about them, but she paints them most 
exquisitely. More than one of her friends 
possesses a favorite volume, over whose pages 
here and there are strewn single flowers or 
clusters, which although painted look as if 
freshly gathered and placed between the 
leaves. A strong proof of Mrs. Thaxter’s 
love for flowers is the fact that she works 
among them every summer morning from 
four o’clock until six. The worst enemies, 
she says, with which she has to contend are 
the rats, which devour roots and bulbs, and 
the high winds, which sometimes beat her 
most lovely blossoms to the ground. But 
she is a practical gardener, and succeeds with 
some species that would be hard to raiseeven 
under the most favorable conditions. Some 
essays which she has lately published on 
gardening have led to her receiving dozens 
of letters from all parts of the country in- 
quiring about her methods. 

Pleasant as Mrs. Thaxter’s garden is, it is 
almost eclipsed by the room in which she re- 
ceives her friends ; with its soft-toned carpet, 
handsome rugs, portiéres, and lounges heaped 
with cushions, it is more artistic than the 
drawing room of many city houses. Itis a 
large room, made of good size by the throw- 
ing together of two small rooms, and it has 
two special features. Its lofty walls are en- 
tirely covered with pictures, simply yet suit- 
ably framed. There are photographs, etch- 
ings and engravings, oil paintings, water 
colors or original sketches in black and 
white—such as a sketch by the late William 
M. Hunt for one of his Albany frescoes. 
The eye is not wearied by this abundance 
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of riches, for wherever it falls it rests on 
some favorite picture, ancient or modern. 

The second peculiarity of Mrs. Thaxter’s 
room is her arrangement of flowers. She 
feels that they lose when arranged in masses, 
and therefore she puts them singly or in 
bunches of two or three into very small 
vases. These vases placed about on tables 
and mantlepiece are of glass, silver, and 
china, and all are beautiful. 

Mrs. Thaxter is as fond of music as of 
flowers, art, and poetry, and every summer 
forenoon a group of her friends gather around 
her grand piano to hear the great composers 


COOKING BY 
BY FANNIE C. 


OR some reason or other the majority 
F of women who visit the World’s Fair 
do not seem to be attracted to the 
Electrical Building. A few of themore 
energetic of the sex will conscientiously walk 
once down the main aisle with the laudable 
ambition of being able to tell their friends at 
home how they have visited every building, 
and have missed nothing at the show. 

These will enter hurriedly, ask the Colum- 
bian guard for Edison’s phonograph exhibit, 
and, finding it, will stand for fifteen minutes 
with their ears glued to that ubiquitous af- 
fair, listening to the past rendering of ‘‘ An- 
nie Rooney’’ by some celebrated brass band, 
or to the shouting of the oft-delivered speech 
of some well-known orator. They will then 
retire to the more fascinating contemplation 
of Queen Christina’s lace handkerchief, or a 
collection of woolen stockings exhibited by 
some society for the benefit of the industrial 
women of Iceland. , 

Ah! if they did but know it, in neglecting 
this building, which contains a collection of 
the most marvelous inventions of this age of 
wonders, they have lost a glimpse of an ex- 
hibit of something which promises not only 
to be a source of great convenience to the 
housekeeper of the present day, but to lighten 
the burden of domestic care for many a year 
to come. 

I had heard that onecould see cooking done 
by electricity here, and on inquiring for its 
exact location was directed to the end of the 
North Gallery of the Electrical Building, 
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interpreted by Prof. Paine of Harvard, Dr. 
Mason of New York, or some other eminent 
musician. Among the coterie at Mrs. Thax- 
ter’s are usually several artists, J. Appleton 
Brown, Childe Hassam, Ross Turner of late 
years, and in the past William M. Hunt. 
Mr. Hassam has made many paintings of 
Celia Thaxter’s garden, and laughingly 
says that with it as subject he means to win 
the first prize at. Munich. 

Certainly Celia Thaxter’s cottage, Celia 
Thaxter’s garden, and the brilliant poet her- 
self ought to give an artist the truest inspira- 
tion. 


ELECTRICITY. 
W. BARBOUR. 


where I found it in full operation. Many 
samples of delicious dainties were passed 
around, the white-capped chef turning out 
such delicately browned griddle cakes that 
one’s mouth watered fora taste. Theexhibit is 
under the able supervision ofa young woman 
whose experience as editor of the culinary de- 
partment of one of our leading monthlies has 
given her a well-earned right to instruct the 
inquiring passersby into the intricacies of 
these various devices. 

Here by means of especially prepared 
kitchen untensils, one is shown how to cook 
in the most convenient and inexpensive man- 
ner possible, and with the least trouble. In 
fact, electric cooking bids fair to prove the 
long-sought solution of the servant problem 
in the average family. For when the ‘‘ queens 
of the kitchen”’ threaten or leave us, we can 
assert our independence by undertaking our 
own work with half the labor formerly re- 
quired. Who would not shake off dull care 
and anxiety about the provision of her table 
when she has only to press the button and 
to know that electricity will do the rest ! 

All that one needs to start with are the elec- 
tric wires through the house. There is no 
range. An ordinary kitchen table suffices. 
On one end of this the electric oven can be 
placed, and on the other end the switch-board 
with wires for attachment. Three metal discs 
were on exhibition, just under the sutface 
of which one can, at close quarters, easily 
discern the minute hairlike incandescent 
wires which are evenly distributed all over 
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them. Here we saw theastonishing sight of 
water bubbling and boiling in an ordinary 
glass tumbler, which did not break as it would 
do if placed upon a stove or range, simply be- 
cause the heat is so equally distributed over 
the surface of the disc. The griddle cakes 
which the cook was frying on another of these 
discs, were of a delicate brown tint which ex- 
tended to their very edge in a beautiful uni- 
form color. No white uncooked borders, or 
burnt edges with a soggy, heavy center, when 
cooked in this way. 

All the necessary kitchen utensils are pre- 
pared with the incandescent wires in the bot- 
tom, cast in the enamel resisting plate. There 
are astew-pan, kettle, gridiron, griddle, skil- 
let, chafing dish, frying-pan, and Vienna cof- 
feepot. Each carries its wire attachment which 
has only to be connected with the switch- 
board, when sufficient heat is generated to 
cook the food more quickly and with much 
less waste than with a coal or gasstove. As- 
bestos plates can also be placed under the cof- 
feepot and chafing-dish when in use on the 
table, to keep them from burning the linen. 
A breakfast of steak, potatoes, coffee, and 
pancakes can be easily prepared in twenty 
minutes with no fires to light, and no wait- 
ing for things to get hot, no smoke, no 
fumes, no ashes, and everything ready at a 
moment’s notice. 

It has been proved that two broilers, a grid- 
dle, and three irons can be run at the same 
expense that one ordinary broiler costs with a 
gasstove. Those who have used it testify that 
the juices of the meats broiled by electricity 
are more thoroughly retained therein, and 
that only those who have tried it know the 
merits of a truly delicious beefsteak. 

There are all kinds of irons also, and one 
of these will suffice the laundress ; for as long 
as its wire is attached to the board, there is 
no needof changingit. The heat is retained, 
and aclever combination of asbestos keeps the 
handle without warmth. Another great con- 
venience is the ability to attach this iron to 
the wires in any partofthe house. Insummer 
weather in the country, the linen of the entire 
family could be ironed on the veranda, for a 
cool refreshing breeze does not affect the heat 
of the utensil. 

The oven is most complete in all its ad- 
juncts. With a thermometer on top and a 
glass window to enable the cook to inspect 
the inside, which is also lighted by electricity, 
the temperature and the roast itselfcan be 
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carefully watched. There are six electric 
plates in the oven; three over the spit and 
three below. Being air tight, it is never 
necessary to open the door to baste the meat, 
as the generated vapor within bastes the lat- 
ter automatically. In ten minutes after turn- 
ing on the current, the oven can be heated to 
300°. Then the roast is put in and the heat 
reduced to 250° by turning the switch. Sup- 
pose the meat to weigh sixteen pounds; it 
should be left there for two hours without 
opening thedoor. The oven retains its tem- 
perature of 250°, the meat is naturally basted 
without trouble, and is baked allover an even 
brown. No heat is lost, so that it is cooked 
in less time than in an ordinary oven where, 
with opening and shutting the door, with 
drafts, etc., 94 per cent of the heat is lost and 
only 6 per cent saved. Hereone saves 94 per 
cent and loses 6 per cent. 

This electrical apparatus, although intro- 
duced only two years ago, is becoming widely 
known and is much used in the kitchens of 
clubhouses throughout thecountry. The ho- 
tels of New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington are beginning to take it up, and many 
private residences are now provided with this 
convenience. Every bit of food placed before 
the fastidious members of the Minnesota Club 
of St. Paul is cooked by electricity, and they 
all testify to the merits of the roasts and the 
juiciness of the steaks and chops cooked in 
this manner. The Mondamin Club of Sioux 
City, and hotels in Illinois, Kentucky, and in 
fact all over the West and South are enthusi- 
astic in its praise. 

One can furnish a kitchen with the whole 
apparatus and all the necessary utensils for 
seventy-five dollars. But it is really not im- 
portant to have them all to start with. One 
can commence by procuring the switch-board, 
threediscs, theoven and coffeepot, using one’s 
own utensils on the discs until the experiment 
has been tried and found satisfactory. 

There are also electric heaters, curling- 
tongs, and many other convenient appli- 
ances. 

If all those more fortunate women who are 
granted the inestimable privilege of visiting 
our wonderful Exposition, with its enchant- 
ing lagoons, its white palaces, and above all 
the marvelous displays contained therein, will 
take the time to turn their footsteps toward 
this gallery of the Electrical Building, they 
may see for themselves the practical demon- 
stration of a most convenient method of pre- 
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paring food for daily use. There amidst 
the most wonderful inventions of our times, 
among floating electric balls of varying colors 
and the spouting of magic fountains with 
ever changing prismatic hues ; surrounded by 
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brilliantly lighted, towers and swaying net- 
works of delicately tinted glass, stands this 
more practical exhibition, the demonstration 
of housekeeping made easy in cooking by 
electricity. 


IN THE NORTH. 


BY OLIVE RUTH JEFFERSON. 


N elderly clerical friend has just been 
A telling me some of his academical ex- 
periences fifty years ago, in one of 
the loveliest old towns in the valley of the 
Connecticut. Atthat time New England, like 
the South to-day, was dotted with little acad- 
emies, which for nine tenths of the popula- 
tion afforded the only opportunity for the 
secondary education beyond the country and 
village district public school. The village 
referred to was one of the most cultivated in 
that portion of the state, the town entirely 
given up to the superior meadow farming of 
thatday. Theland wasowned in large tracts 
and there was little chance even for the boys 
of the better-off families to establish them- 
selves at home, as it was just in the begin- 
ning of that tremendous epidemic, ‘‘ the west- 
ern fever,” that swept Yankee land like 
a mighty broom almost clean of its brightest 
and most resolute young men. 

Had it not been for youngsters drawn 
thither by the combined attractions that made 
the environment of the academy, it would be 
hard to tell what would have become of the 
more than a hundred maidens, all the way 
from the sunny side of sixteen to the shady 
side of five and thirty, who, far more thanthe 
old academy, were the real ‘‘educational op- 
portunity’ ofthe place. Chiefly of well-to-do 
families, well schooled for that day, many of 
them accustomed toa winter’s outing in Bos- 
ton and New York, it is no wonder that our 
old friend waxed eloquent in their praise. But 
when he left, too young to secure a prize, he 
was old enough to wonder what was to be- 
come of them as the years went on. For it 
was before the new era of woman’s oppor- 
tunity, when there were not ten ways by 
which a bright girl could make her living, 
and good old Harriet K. Hunt was the only 
woman doctor in Boston. 

Thirty years later, my friend went on, he 
returned to theold paradise, to learn that the 


most venerable member of this charming sis- 
terhood had just married and, ofthose living, 
the majority had gone west and were settled 
in families. He said he could take the train 
in Boston and spend every day on a visit to 
one of the academy girls, all the way out to 
the Mississippi River. For, in due time, the 
New England girl’s day had come. 

These boys and girls of half a century ago 
followed the ‘‘ Star of Empire’’ westward, 
not because they were Yankees, but average 
specimens of the great restless Anglo-Saxon 
race, which after being shut up a thousand 
years in the foggy islands and savage sea- 
coasts of northern Europe broke loose, three 
centuries ago, until, to-day, as President 
Eliot tells us,—‘‘ you need only the English 
language in a vacation journey round the 
world.”’ 

Before the Revolution, even two hundred 
miles beyond the Atlantic coast was ‘‘out 
west,’’ with a savage welcome at that. But 
no sooner did the new republic come into 
possession of the vast area between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Mississippi Valley than the 
mighty tide of immigration set in. Its steady 
undercurrent was of families, but there wasa 
great splurge and overflow of adventurous 
young men. For atime the South had the 
better of this movement, being nearer the new 
country, with a larger population accustomed 
to roughing it. Thus until 1820-30 the great 
crowd of immigrants were from these and some 
of the central states. New England waited 
for the Erie Canal and steamboat navigation 
for the great hegira which during a whole 
generation made the northern portion of the 
Union from central New York to the Missis- 
sippi an enlarged and, in some ways, an im- 
proved edition of Yankee-land. 

But apart from the old-time way of going as 
one of the family, or being taken as the better- 
half of a new household, the southern girl of 
the superior class was more a home-keeper 
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than her sister of the Nerth. Until 1860 the 
wrench of leaving good society down south 
for any portion of the North, especially to a 
young woman, wasa good deal like that ex- 
perienced by an English girl of respectable 
family coming to the United States; leaving 
a society where her position was assured by 
the very organization of social life, for a 
splendid all-out-doors, where all things were 
to be secured by personal endeavor. 

But the close of the great Civil War left 
thousands of excellent families in the fifteen 
old southern states in just the restless con- 
dition which sooner or later becomes a 
possession with almost every capable and 
ambitious young American. There was now 
no special reason which should detain these 
young folk athome. The old plantation was 
now too often only a great Ionely farm, not 
capable of supporting the household; and 
the whole closely interwoven fabric of the 
old-time country life had been rent asunder, 
never again to be repaired. 

The ambitious young men of all these 
states began to face their destiny in genuine 
American style. They thronged the more 
prosperous villages and overflowed the few 
growing cities east of the Mississippi. The 
new Southwest between the Missouri and the 
Rio Grande swarmed with them. But itis 
said a full million of these young men have 
left the South for the North since 1865. The 
loss, especially to the open country where 
three fourths the southern peoplestill live, is 
almost irreparable; since, outside the new 
Southwest and a few rising towns east of the 
Mississipi, there has been no considerable 
immigration from the North or Europe to fill 
the places made vacant by their departure. 

Indeed, through vast areas of these states, 
in many ways their places have been filled by 
the girls they have left behind. These older 
southern states are all the time reminding an 
observing northern traveler, old enough to 
remember a generation or two ago, of the con- 
dition of affairs described by my friend. In 
village and countryside, more and more al- 
most everything in the upper strata of life is 
passing into the hands of the young women. 
They first get all the schooling they can, then 
teach the schools, keep the churches alive, 
and especially push the great temperance ref- 
ormation, lay hold of all the new industries 
the community will support, besides keeping 
up that marvelous stir of social life which pre- 
vents the most out-of-the-way southern ham- 
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let from being really dull. Of course the 
South, like every other country, has its due 
proportion of women, old and young, who 
‘‘don’t count.”” But the proportion is not 
larger than elsewhere and among the mul- 
titude of bright, breezy, ambitious young 
women in all these states, there is a movement 
to the front which is the best of all the good 
signs in the South of to-day. 

So it is not strange that out of this great 
upheaval through the southern half of the 
country, with the imperious necessities, ex- 
panding views, and clamorous hopes awak- 
ened thereby, there should bea constantly in- 
creasing drift of the more enterprising and 
capable younger women toward the northern 
states. We are inclined to the belief that 
southern girls marry in the North in much 
larger proportion now than ever before; 
rapid transit and the great winter movement 
southward bringing together the people of 
all sections, so that connections of this 
sort excite noremark. It is now becoming 
quite common, in good society in all our 
northern cities and villages, to feel one’s 
way discreetly while talking on themes that 
trench on sectional lines or local prejudices. 
All this is good and is broadening the social 
sphere and preparing the advent of the true 
American society which we all desire. 

But with every new year the number of fine 
young women from South-land coming north 
for various purposes is steadily increasing. 
While the common schools and the girls’ 
academies under various names are growing 
better yearly, and the number of really su- 
perior schools of the higher education is in- 
creasing, and perhaps now in half the south- 
ern states girls are admitted to the state uni- 
versity, yet an increasing throng, with every 
new summer, makes its way northward, 
combining a term at one of the great sum- 
mer schools with the most enjoyable kind 
of an outing, where the best péople can 
be met in the most delightful—because in- 
formal way. 

Our northern cities and the cultivated por- 
tions of the country now bear the same re- 
lation to the young folk of the South that the 
lands across the sea did to their mothers and 
grandmothers half acentury ago. There are 
few more agreeable ways of spending a day 
in any northern metropolis than being the 
‘‘head center’? of a group of wide-awake 
down-south maidens on their first visit. Few 
of them go back without a very natural de- 
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sire to know the winter life of these great 
towns, so different from anything at home. 
The great schools for all specialties, notably 
those bearing on the new industrial arts, even 
as far north as Boston, have now a large and 
increasing patronage from these states. 

As a result, a much larger number than is 
commonly known find their permanent homes 
in these centers of northern life. The new 
literary revival in the South is sending to the 
leading journals and magazines an unusual 
number of these women, who take up the pe- 
culiar work of this department of literature 
with characteristic ease and success. Large 
numbers are also earning an honorable sup- 
port in various departments of the skilled in- 
dustries and ornamental arts. They come 
north, often as teachers in all grades of school 
work—as woman doctors, and, not infre- 
quently, following the lead of noble Ange- 
lina Grimke of South Carolina—are found 
in the foremost ranks of the various social 
reforms. 

The city of Washington is fast becoming 
the true socialcenterofthe republic. Indeed, 
in no great social metropolis are personal 
character, culture, and the ability to minister 
to the social entertainment and improvement 
even of the most eminent circles so cordially 
welcome. Washington will never again be 
dominated socially by the South ; neither can 
it be ‘‘stampeded’’ by any rush of ‘“‘com- 
mon’’ prosperous people from anywhere. 
Henceforth it is to be the most distinctively 
characteristic American society in the land, 
giving to every section and class the largest 
opportunity to do its best. Underneath the 
show-side that figures in the society column 
of the Sunday journals, the cultured visitor 


marks in Washington a great development of 
the best sort of informal club life, where lit- 
erature, music, and good company for both 
sexes are mingled. In this arrangement the 
more thoughtful and accomplished type of 
southern women find themselves especially 
at home. Washington is rapidly becoming a 
grander university than Father George ever 
dreamed of. The dedication day of the mag- 
nificent new library building will mark a new 
era in the literary lifeofthe metropolis. Then 
will follow a corresponding development in 
music and art. In all thisthe younger women 
of the South, according to their qualifications, 
will find a place, far more influential in the 
best ways than the social achievements of 
the brilliant grandmothers of half a century 
ago. 

These sketchy suggestions are not for that 
class of southern women still inflated with a 
conceit of an innate superiority, nursing the 
old time prejudices of section, race, and caste. 
We can match that sort of thing with a double 
emphasis in every new town from the Missis- 
sippi Valley to Alaska ; to say nothing of the 
serene, perfectly harmless sense of innate su- 
periority that still dreams and slumbers on 
under the drowsy elms in the ‘‘select’”’ cor- 
ner of every considerable town through the 
Northeast. But, wherever is found down 
south, a young woman with brain and heart 
and courage to dare and steadfastness suf- 
ficient not to weary in being and doing her 
best, she will find everywhere, north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, a welcome from the same 
kind of people as herself; the sort of people 
everywhere that are now building that solid 
and superb fabric of the American social or- 
der that is to be. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


BY FRITZ GUNDLACH. 


Translated for ‘' The Chautauquan’’ from the German ‘* Ueber Land und Meer.’ 


July that one of the noblest of women, 
Charlotte Corday, met her death at the 
hand of the executioner. 

Marie Anne Charlotte Corday d’Armans 
was descended from an old noble family, be- 
ing the daughter of a country nobleman,who 
resided in Caen in Normandy. She was born 
July 27, 1768, at St. Saturin, in the vicinity of 


|" was a century ago the seventeenth of 


Caen. Influenced in her youth by historical 
and philosophical writings, especially of Plu- 
tarch, Rousseau, and Montesquieu, she active- 
ly devoted herself, as did many women of the 
cultured classes, to the Revolution, to which 
the ideas of these writers seemed applicable. 

Charlotte Corday was a girl of rare beauty, 
of blameless habits, of great strength of will 
and glowing patriotism. 
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The greater the enthusiasm with which she 
espoused the Revolution, the greater disap- 
pointment her expectations met through the 
ever increasing influence of the most wicked 
and the most powerful. She was filled with 
the idea of a republic founded on the law and 
on virtue. The Girondists seemed about to 
materialize her dream, while in members of 
the Mountain party, the most radical revolu- 
tionists, she saw opponents toit. Thus with 
the fall of the Girondists, May 31, 1793, her 
last hopes fora free and at the same time 
moral republic were lost. The Jacobins now 
seemed to her not only rash and repulsive 
fanatics but their leaders at least, self-seek- 
ing and hypocritical tyrants, who thought 
only of satisfying their own avarice and their 
own love of glory. A little knowledge of the 
beginning and progress of the revolutionary 
movement had given her the impression that 
the bloody anarchy into which France had at 
that time fallen was all the work of a few 
daring and barbarous demagogues. And 
conclusions drawn from the newspapers and 
conversation convinced her that Marat was 
the worst of all these tyrants. 

When by the fleeing Girondists she was 
strengthened in the opinion that Marat was 
the most dangerous of men, when she saw 
what joy and enthusiasm those voluntarily 
assembled at Caen showed to make war 
against the tyrant, and when tidings of 
dreadful crimes committed at Paris grew 
more frequent from day to day, then the 
thought arose in her to rescue France by the 
murder of Marat. Her view is set forth 
clearly in her ‘‘ Address to the French, the 
Friend of Law and of Freedom.’”’ She says: 
‘‘O France, thy peace depends on the exer- 
cise of the law; I do not transgress the law 
in killing Marat for all the world condemns 
him—he stands outside the law. ee a 
What tribunal will not justify me? IfIam 
guilty, so was Alcides (Hercules) when he 
killed the monster ; but was he re: ed with 
abhorrence? O friends of humanity you 
will not endure a wild animal that fattens it- 
self on your blood. 

*‘O mycountry, your misfortune rends my 
heart. Ican offer you only my life and I 
thank heaven that I am permitted to do that. 
Nobody will be lost through my death. I 
wish that my last sigh might be my guaran- 
tee of usefulness, that my head borne about 
in Paris might be to all friends of the law a 
token of union, that the waning Mountain 
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party might see its destruction written in 
my blood, that I may be your last sacrifice, 
and that the avenged world will declare that 
I have made myself of service to humanity.” 

Evidently Charlotte did not publish this 
address, for it certainly would have hindered 
the execution of a plan of which not even the 
Girondists must know. 

In order to conceal her intentions from her 
relatives she resorted to artifice—she sud- 
denly left the house of an aged kinswoman and 
friend on the pretext of going to England for 
safety. Inthe same strain she wrote to her 
father. 

Before she set out for Paris, she went to 
see the fugitive Girondists at Caen. In or- 
der to go to them she needed protection and 
requested of Barbaroux a letter of recommen- 
dation to a Parisian friend of his ; she needed, 
she told him, an introduction to the minister 
of the interior to enable her to speak in be- 
half of a friend. Barbaroux gave her a letter 
of recommendation to the deputy Duperret. 
Of her plan the Girondists knew nothing. 

Then she betook herself to Paris. On the 
way there fell into her hands a paper of 
Marat’s entitled ‘‘ The Friend of the People,”’ 
in which he asserted that before the Revolu- 


‘tion was at an end and the republic estab- 


lished a hundred thousand heads must fall. 
This of course only served to fill the girl with 
new horror against the “friend of villains 
and the father of murderers,’’ and to turn her 
mind and strength to her project. 

She entered Paris July 11th. Immediately 
she gave Barbaroux’s letter to Duperret and 
applied to the minister of the interior. On 
the following day she tried to gain an en- 
trance to Marat. Marat’s housekeeper fe- 
fused her entrance, but the zeal with which 
she sought admittance to him overruled the 
housekeeper’s mistrust. Charlotte felt that 
it was necessary to provoke Marat’s curiosity 
and cruelty by deluding him with the ex- 
posure of an important political scheme. 
For this purpose she wrote to him on the 
morning of the thirteenth that she had come 
from Caen and had important disclosures to 
make in regard to intrigues of the Girondists; 
then she awaited his answer. 

On the evening of that day she again went to 
see Marat. The same woman tried to hinder 
her. Marat, who, suffering with a burning 
fever, spent a great part of the day bathing, 
was in the bath. When he heard the voice 
of a stranger in the anteroom he bade them 
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admit her and she reported what she had 
seen in Caen. Marat asked hastily for the 
names of the conspirators, and said, writing 
them down: ‘‘ Good, they shall all be guil- 
lotined!”” At these words Charlotte ad- 
vanced and stabbed him in the breast with a 
knife which she had bought on the way. 
His position and the exercise of writing 
made it impossible for him to see or to resist. 

His housekeeper hurried in and with her 
Marat’s other women and men servants. 
They found Marat covered with blood and 
Charlotte calm and motionless. A man 
struck her to the floor with a chair and 
the housekeeper trampled her under foot. 
The tumult attracted others and soon the 
whole neighborhood was in a furor. Char- 
lotte raised herself and endured with quiet 
dignity the abuse of the rabble. Soon a 
guard appeared, and, astonished by her 
beauty, her courage, and her repose, pro- 
tected her from the fury of the mob. She 
was arrested, and proud and calm went to 
prison, where with the same undauntedness 
she acknowledged her deed. On the way 
there an enthusiastic youth threw himself 
before her, offering to die for her; he was 
murdered by the raging mob. 

In prison she immediately wrote three 
letters, one to Barbaroux, to whom she 
jocosely communicated what had occurred to 
her on her journey and in prison, and one in 
which she remarked to her friends that she 
soon would enter Elysium with Brutus and 
the ancients ; the last one was to her father. 
It ran: ‘‘Pardon me, my dear father, for 
disposing of my life without your permission. 
I have prevented the slaughter of many an 
innocent victim and put a stop to very many 
other crimes. By daybreak this nation will 
rejoice that it is freed from atyrant. I hope 
that you will not suffer ; in any case I believe 
that you will have defenders in Caen. I have 
chosen Gustav Doulcet for defender ; sucha 
deed admits of no defense, it is only for 
form. Farewell, my dear father. I bid you 
to forget me or rather to rejoice in my 
destiny ; the cause that guided it is beautiful. 
I kiss my sisters, whom I love with all my 
heart, and all my friends. Do not forget 
Corneille’s words: ‘The scaffold does not 
disgrace, no, only the crime.’ ’’ 

The trial of Charlotte Corday was pushed 
through with the haste with which the revo- 
lutionary court of justice was debauched. 
They implicated two deputies in her affairs ; 





one was Duperret, who had introduced her to 
the minister of the interior, the other Fau- 
chet, an old bishop, upon whom an insane or 
evil-minded woman cast suspicion by assert- 
ing that she had seen him in company with 
the defendant. In regard to the latter, Char- 
lotte wrote : 

‘‘Committee of Public Safety :—I hear 
continually from the streets that Fauchet is 
arrested as my accomplice. I have never seen 
him but once. That was from a window cer- 
tainly three years ago. I do not love him, 
yet I esteem him. I have always credited 
him with great powers of imagination but no 
strength of character. He is the one man in 
the world to whom I would least have in- 
trusted a plan. In case this explanation 
may be of use to him I testify to the truth 
of it.’ 

At the trial Charlotte Corday showed the 
same calmness and intrepidity as before. She 
looked upon her deed asaservice. ‘‘I have 
killed one man,’’ she said, ‘‘to save thou- 
sands, one villain to protect thousands of 
innocents, one raging animal to put my 
country at rest.”’ 

The beholder was astonished at the sim- 
plicity and strength of her words and the 
more so on account of her youth and great 
beauty. Her noble personality aroused un- 
usual interest even in the judges. 

After the reading aloud of the charge they 
proceeded to examine the witnesses. But 
before the first witness came forward to give 
his evidence, Charlotte asserted : 

‘*T am the one who killed Marat.” 

‘* What induced you to commit this mur- 
der?’’ 

‘“‘His crimes !”’ 

‘* What do you mean by his crimes?’’ 

‘‘ The misfortune that since the beginning 
of the Revolution he has brought upon us.”’ 

‘* Who put you up to this deed ?’’ 

‘*T alone,”’ the girl answered proudly. ‘I 
decided upon it a long time ago and I have 
in no case received counsel from any other 
person. I wished to give my country free- 
dom.’’ 

‘* But do you believe you have killed all the 
Marats?’’ 

‘*No,’”’ she replied sadly. 

Then she allowed the witnesses to give 
their testimony and to each testimony she 
replied, ‘‘ It is true!’’ She denied nothing 
except that she had an accomplice, and 
charged only one witness with a lie, namely 
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the woman who had implicated Duperret 
and Fauchet. During the whole trial she 
preserved her undaunted and courageous de- 
meanor. Only when the letter which she had 
written in prison to her father was read did 
she shed any tears. The celebrated attorney 
Chauveau-Lagarde, whom the court had 
given her for defender, dared say but little; 
he spoke only of her unshaken repose and 
self-sacrifice and opined that her deed must 
be explained by an overstrained political 
fanaticism. She received her death sentence 
with perfect calmness. In prison she wrote 
yet a few lines for her defender and in the 
letter to her father she mentioned Doulcet de 
Pontécoulant: ‘‘The citizen Doulcet is a 
coward, because he refused my defense, which 
was so easy. He who undertook it (that is 
Chauveau-Lagarde) acquitted himself with 
all possible credit. I assure him of my un- 
ending gratitude.’? This reproach against 
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the attorney Doulcet de Pontécoulant was 
certainly undeserved; for he was not in- 
formed, as has been proven, until several 
days after the trial that he had been called to 
be her defender. 

On the evening of July 17, Charlotte Cdr- 
day, enveloped in a red mantle, was led to 
the guillotine. Deep silence reigned ; even 
the bold and blood-thirsty rabble of women 
who were wont to stand around the guillotine 
and huzza at the fall of a head were dum- 
founded. Her bearing had a dignity and cour- 
age which made a great impression. When 
the head had fallen the executioner showed 
it to the people, and whether from barbarous- 
ness or to honor the memory of Marat, struck 
it several blows with his hand. Such shame- 
lessness called forth an expression of revolt 
even in that populace ; the executioner was 
arrested, but the adherents of the murdered 
demagogue soon effected his release. 


ST. PAUL’S IN LONDON. 


BY MRS. J. FOWLER WILLING. 


of busy London into this great cathe- 

dral, one is filled with a sense of its 

simple grandeur. To an American it 

is magnificently great, yet it is surpassed by 
St. Peter’s at Rome. 

There are many reasons why the Roman 
should go beyond the English cathedral. 
The worship of beauty and sublimity was al- 
ways more exuberant in the land of the olive 
than in the home of theoak. Italians always 
excelled Saxons in taste. World popes 
were more powerful than English kings. 
Angelo was greaterthan Wren. By all these 
points of excellence, St. Peter’s must surpass 
St. Paul’s. : 

Besides, shouldering shops dwarf the Eng- 
lish cathedral; while the colonnades of St. 
Peter’s crowd everything back, and give am- 
ple vista. On the other hand, Roman archi- 
tectural effect is at the expense of the com- 
mon people. The Italians may let them- 
selves be packed in alleys, to make room for 
magnificent churches; but English business 
and home life must and will have space. 

By the measuring line St. Paul’s cathedral 
is 500 feet long and 365 feet high to the top of 
itsdome. It was twenty-two years in building. 


S out of the roar and rumble 


It cost between three and four millions of 
dollars when the purchasing power of money 
was much greater than at present. It has 
been burnt down and rebuilt three times. 

Any guidebook will tell you how many 
steps will take youto the whispering gallery 
and the ball. If youare curious in such mat- 
ters and have good muscle, no doubt on a fine 
day the view would pay for the climb. 

Worship on this spot does not date back so 
far as itusedtobethought. It was supposed 
that a temple of Diana stood here in the old 
Roman times but Wren’s spade destroyed that 
myth. In digging for the foundation of the 
present structure, Saxon, Norman, and Ro- 
man graves were found, but no signs of the 
mythical temple. 

Early worship in this place was of a rude 
sort, however. In the old days the minster 
was the scene of all manner of secular and 
immoral practices. At length an awakened 
public conscience seized its scourge of small 
cords, and cleared away the abominations. 
Since 1697, when the present edifice was 
opened, traffic and villainy have been shut 
out, and there kas been divine service every 
day. 

This cathedral is not only a house of wor- 
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ship, but a library, and a burial place for those 
distinguished in art and war. Reynolds, 
West, and Turner are buried here. Sir 
Christopher Wren has the building for his 
monument. He lived till he was over ninety, 
in spite of the purse-holders who sadly marred 
his work by their penuriousness. 

Among the many heroic statues and groups 
about the columns and walls, the chapel and 
tomb of the Duke of Wellington are most 
noteworthy. The tomb is ornate and high. 
Upon its top is an effigy of the Iron Duke, 
with its strong face sharply outlined by the 
light of the window before which it stands. 
The nation delights to honor its great cap- 
tain, for he met at Waterloo the northward 
tide of southern power, and turned it back. 

Not far from thetomb of Wellington stands 
the simple one of Gordon, the Christian hero 
of the desert. The little children love to lay 
wreaths of ivy at the feet of this efigy with 
its finely chiseled, gentle face. 

A grave and statuein St. Paul’s given those 
who died in defense of British honor, strength- 
ens the high national feeling. The rich and 
the poor join hands over these graves, saying, 
‘* Our heroes, our country.”’ 

James II., the last Romish king of England, 
planned the chapels in this cathedral for the 
saying of masses when the papacy was re- 
established. 

Just now there is much theological as well 
as artistic and legal dispute about the reredos 
of this cathedral. Opinions swing from one 
extreme to the other. The reredos is pro- 
nounced ‘‘ superb,’’ and ‘‘abominable.” ‘A 
great advance in English taste,’ and ‘‘ter- 
ribly out of harmony with the simplicity of 
the structure.’’ ‘‘An efflorescence of de- 
votional sentiment,’’ and, ‘‘ a tremendous ef- 
fort to Romanize England.”’ 

One cannot help feeling that if the English 
will attempt this medieval style of sculpture, 
they would better go to a Greek or an Italian 
for the plan. In that part of this piece that 
represents the Annunciation, Mary and the 
Angel are of ordinary lifesize, and perched 
aloft so far that they look like dwarfs. They 
are at opposite points of the compass, pain- 





fully suggesting the necessity of a shout or a 
telephone in their communications. The Ma- 
donna, which the old verger obstinately in- 
sisted was the Child and His Mother, instead 
of the papistic Mother and Child, the crucifix, 
and the fze/2 would make you think that you 
were in a Roman Catholic cathedral. Above 
all the rest is the figure of the ascending 
Christ, looking as though the living, risen 
Lord were being driven from the field, and 
henceforth in the Anglican, as. in the Conti- 
nental churches, there would be only the dead 
Christ, or the baby, with the mother on the 
throne. 

All this with the genuflexions and ecclesi- 
astical millinery that one finds in this great 
national cathedral is certainly discouraging, 
yet acareful look into the affairs of this busy, 
plucky people leads to the conclusion that 
England can never again besubject to Rome. 
The English will not bend their necks toa 
foreign yoke, civil or ecclesiastical. From 
the heroic graves of this cathedral, cables of 
brotherhood and loyalty hold their hearts of 
oak steady and strong against the encroach- 
ments of the Italian hierarchy. 

They would resist to the death that worst 
despotism, the spiritual. Their tread is to- 
ward free institutions. A few monastically 
inclined ascetics cannot turn this vital civil- 
ization backward toward the mystic tyrannies 
of the Middle Ages. Printing, cheap postage, 
borough elections, board schools, and county 
councils are quite too vigorous stirrings of 
the young eagle for any to hope that it can 
be crowded back into the old shell. 

As in our own country, so in England, the 
greatest danger of the church is from mam- 
monism. Only vital union with the Lord 
Jesus Christ can remedy that evil anywhere. 
There are good signs in England. A spirit 
of self-sacrifice is moving all classes. From 
the Salvation Army to the bluest blooded 
Sacramentarians, all are turning toward the 
‘‘submerged tenth.’’ So it seems to us that 
in spite of the drawbacks, of which St. Paul’s 
reredos is a sample, dear, grand old England 
is in the midst of an evangelical forward move- 
ment. 
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BY THE REV. W. H. WITHROW, D. D. 


N over seventy of the towns and cities of 
Germany there are stations of the Kai- 
serswerth deaconessses. In the poorest 
parts of these cities and towns the blue 

gowns, white caps, and calm, pure faces of 
these sisters of the people, passing on mes- 
sages of mercy to the sick and suffering, are 
a familiar sight. In Alexandria, Cairo, Jeru- 
salem, Beyroot, Smyrna, Bucharest, Buda- 
Pesth, Florence, and elsewhere, there are also 
Kaiserswerth hospitals or schools. I was so 
greatly impressed with what I saw and heard 
of the work of the deaconesses in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and Turkey that I made a 
visit in June, 1892, to the mother house in 
Rhenish Westphalia. 

Kaiserswerth is a small quaint village, 
whose stone houses line a clean well-paved 
street. The mother-house is a long stone 
building three stories high, with about ninety 
windows in its rather unpicturesque facade. 
On the pediment are the appropriate words 
in German, ‘‘I was sick and ye visited me.” 

I was received by a bright-eyed, pleasant- 
faced sister, in a dark blue dress and cape, 
with a white diaphanous cap which was not 
at all unbecoming. On the wall of the re- 
ception room hung an engraved portrait of 
Pastor Fliedner, the founder of the Kaisers- 
werth institutions, or, as he preferred to be 
called, the reviver of the apostolic order of 
deaconesses. 

One of the sisters accompanied me through 
the building and kept up a running comment 
on their purposes and their mode of adminis- 
tration. For this sketch I have also drawn 
freely on the printed report which the good 
sister kindly gave me. We went first to the 
chapel, where the deaconesses daily spend a 
‘* silent half hour’’ in meditation and prayer. 
I was struck with the pious German inscrip- 
tions not only in the chapel but within and 
without most of the buildings. Among 
these I noted as suggesting the inspiration of 
these pious charities the following: ‘‘ He 
bare our sicknesses,”’ ‘‘I was naked and ye 
clothed me, I was sick and ye visited me,”’ 
‘*T am the Lord that healeth thee,’’ and oth- 
ers of similar character. On one side of the 
toom was a plain communion table, over 
which was painted an Agnus Dei, with the 


words ‘‘ Blessed are they which are called to 
the marriage supper of the Lamb.”’ 

The dormitory contained a number of 
white-curtained beds, the very picture of 
neatness and cleanliness. Flowering plants 
in the windows, which looked into a quiet 
court, and Biblical pictures dn the walls gave 
it a very homelike feeling. Again the simple 
German piety was shown by the painted 
text, ‘‘ The darkness and the light are both 
alike unto Thee.” 

Another homelike house which bore the 
name of ‘‘Evening Rest,’”’ was a place of 
refuge and succor for the worn-out deacon- 
esses who return from their distant fields of 
labor to spend their closing days in quiet in 
this mother-house. In one of these rooms is 
a beautiful fresco of our Lord, to whom a 
tired dove is flying for refuge. Below is the 
inscription, ‘‘ There remaineth a rest to the 
people of God.” 

I was struck with the domestic character of 
the homes. They had little of the institu- 
tional air almost inseparable from such col- 
lections of persons engaged in common 
work. The gentle training of the sisters has 
been exceedingly successful in restoring to 
virtue and happiness the erring and lost. 
The motto of the order is ‘‘ Pray and work.”’ 
A most salutary mental and moral tonic is ° 
constant employment, especially garden 
work in the open air. 

The touch of poetry in the Kaiserswerth 
organization gives it a special charm. For 
instance, the ‘‘ Paul Gerhard’? home for 
lonely and invalid women was opened on the 
two hundredth anniversary of the death of 
the pious poet. The rooms are decorated 
with comforting and inspiring verses of his 
hymns in gold-colored letters. 

When the bell called to prayer the sisters 
came trooping from all quarters for the “‘ si- 
lent hour.’’ Many were young and pretty, 
with bright eyes and apple cheeks, and all 
had a look of sweet content on their faces. 
The conference room, where they meet every 
week for consultation, had a smoothly sanded 
floor and like all the apartments was scrupu- 
lously clean. 

In the school for probationers every effort 
has been made to reproduce the conditions of. 
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family life. An old mill tower by the Rhine 
side has been converted into a pleasant home 
known by the patriotic name of ‘‘ The Watch 
on the Rhine.” A cottage among the hills 
near Kaiserswerth where the overwrought 
sisters may retreat from time to time, bears 
the appropriate name of Salem. The schools 
for training family servants of which there 
are several in Diisseldorf, Berlin, and else- 
where are named ‘‘ Martha’s Home.”’ 

The many buildings of the institution make 
quite a village in themselves. On the huge 
brick barn, in which was stored a great quan- 
tity of grain, were the words, ‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.’’ The farm wagons and 
implements were all arranged with military 
precision, like a park of artillery. 

A place of special interest was the small 
summer house in the old-fashioned garden, 
which was really the cradle of the many in- 
stitutions established by Pastor Fliedner. It 
was a homely little structure only twelve 
feet square, with a steep red-tiled roof and 
backed by a group of ever-whispering pop- 
lars. Here from the prison of Werden came 
one day, September 17, 1833, a discharged 
prisoner named Minna, seeking help from the 
good pastor to live once more an honest life. 
He had no means of his own but he could not 
refuse her request and placed her in this 
small house. She was soon joined by an- 
other penitent. There was no sleeping room 
except a very small garret to which there was 
not even a flight of steps. At night a ladder 


- was placed against the attic window and the 


two women climbed to the room in the roof. 
This small house is now a sort of memorial 
chamber, and contains a beautiful bust in 
bronze of Pastor Fliedner and an oil portrait 
of his wife, who died Good Friday, 1892, and 
who was greatly beloved by the whole sister- 
hood. 

I was introduced to the son of Pastor Flied- 
ner, a large blond, benign-looking man who 
spoke English with a very piquant accent. I 
asked permission to make some notes of the 
good work accomplished by his father. This 
he cordially granted but added, ‘‘ Speak only 
of the work of God; not of that of man.’’ 
These manifold charities are now ably minis- 
tered by Pastor Disselhoff. 

Of pathetic interest was the peaceful 
“* God’s Acre”? where sleep nearly one hun- 
dred of the sisters, many of whom had re- 
turned from distant lands to die in the ‘‘ House 
of Evening Rest,’’ and to be buried in this 





quiet spot. The funeral slabs of the sisters. 
were all of uniform size sloping to the east— 
the silent sleepers thus awaiting the resur- 
rection morning. Each slab bore simply a 
dove and cross, the name of the deceased, 
and the text from which her funeral discourse 
was preached. The grave of ‘‘ Mother Flied- 
ner,” as she was affectionately called, was a 
mass of flowers and her funeral text was 
Matt. xxv., 24. That of Pastor Fliedner bore 
the inscription, ‘‘ Theodore Fliedner, through 
the grace of God, the reviver of the apostolic 
order of deaconesses ; born at Epstein, 1800, 
died at Kaiserswerth, 1864. ‘ Come ye blessed 
of my Father inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you.’”’ 

There are four large hospital buildings, one 
a handsome red brick hospital for children, 
in front of which is a statue of the late Kaiser 
Frederick III., a patron of the hospital, car- 
rying a child in his arms. Near by was a 
beautiful children’s garden in a glen with an 
artificial rockery, made, explained the good 
sister, to give variety to the rather monoto- 
nous landscape of the Lower Rhine. Thereis 
also a large lunatic asylum for women, with 
two hundred beds ; and a very interesting 
orphanage for the children of deceased mis- 
sionaries and other clergymen. 

On the Rhine side at Kaiserswerth rise the 
massive ruins of the old castle of Emperor 
Henry IV., whose walls are built of hexag- 
onal basaltic columns. I climbed its mass- 
ive towers and enjoyed a charming sunset 
view of the winding Rhine. A company of 
gay picknickers—it was the Feast of Pente- 
cost—swarmed through the ivied ruins and 
grass-grown courts. As I wandered through 
the dismantled halls and chambers, I felt that 
the work of Pastor Fliedner was more last- 
ing than that of the ancient Kaiser, that he 
‘builded better than he knew.’’ The good 
sisters are heroines of a nobler chivalry than 
that of the steel-clad warriors of old. Ona 
large stone in the court is the rhyming in- 
scription in monkish Latin : 


Beso!) £6 6)a we eS 6 O'S Oe 6 614 CHO 6 Oe OHS OO 8 * 


PP oss Christi MCLXXX1, 

Hoc Decus Imperio Caesar Fredericus 
adauxit, 

Justitiam stabilire volens et ut undique 
pax sit. 


Yet is the new Kaiserswerth in a wider sense 
a haven of peace and seat of justice. 
The Kaiserswerth instituteis emphatically a 
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child of Providence. Curiously enough the old 
church seal of the town represented a sturdy 
tree with the inscription, Gran. cynap. cres. 
arbor, ‘‘The mustard seed becomes a tree.’’ 
The story of its growth is one of fascinating 
interest. From the small beginning of that 
rustic summer house have sprung not only 
the many noble charities of the quiet West- 
phalian village but also nearly two hundred 
other deaconess hospitals and institutions in 
four continents of the globe. 

As is well known no vows are taken by the 
sisters. The deaconess can return to domes- 
tic life or to aged or sick parents at any time. 
She receives no salary—merely her dress and 
board and a small sum for pocket money. 
She is not allowed to accept presents from 
her patients. But in case of sickness the in- 
stitution provides for her wants. She has 
entire control of her fortune, if she have one, 
which after her death goes to her legal heirs. 

The sisters enter the diaconate after due 
probation, of their own choice. The written 
consent of parents or guardian is required 
from every candidate. She promises to be 
true to her calling and to live in the fear of 
God according to His Word. The sisters 
accept of their own free will the post of labor 
chosen by the authorities. In case of infec- 
tious disease or other laborious task they are 
asked if they have any objection to accept 
the work; but in no instance has a refusal 
been known. 

The expenses of the Kaiserswerth mother- 
house are nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars a year. About seventy-five per cent 
of this is derived from the patients’ fees, the 
sale of books, and the circulation of the 
Volk’s Kalendar, which reaches over one 
hundred thousand copies a year. 

In 1864 Bishop Gobat of Jerusalem asked 
to have some deaconesses sent him to nurse 
the sick suffering from an epidemic in that 
city. The sisters found their first home in 
the house of a Turk on Mount Zion, and 
soon hundreds of patients of many nations 
received treatment within its walls. In the 
beautiful 7alitha Kumi, or children’s home, 
on Godfrey’s Hill outside the wall, nearly 
one hundred girls are trained in intelligence 
and piety. 

In that crowded oriental city, Smyrna, the 
rendezvous of all nations, where seventeen 
different languages are daily spoken, a school 
and hospital have also been established. 
Another hospital has been opened in Alex- 
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andria. During the bombardment of the 
city in 1882 the sisters were obliged to escape 
by night with their sick and feeble patients, 
making their way in peril four miles through 
the burning town. 

In 1860 all Europe was roused by the 
tidings of the massacre of fourteen thousand 
Christians at Mount Lebanon, by the Druses, 
a half Mohammedan and half heathen mob. 
Thousands of widows and orphans fled from 
the mountains to Beyroot and Sidon. In a 
few weeks ten Kaiserswerth deaconesses were 
on the spot. Their difficulties were great. 
They knew not a word of Arabic but their 
philanthropic purpose at once procured them 
friends. A home was soon provided and 
money raised for the maintenance of the 
widows and orphans. 

I visited with special interest this charm- 
ing institution called Zoar, in memory of 
the escape of some of the Syrian children 
from a calamity scarce less dreadful than the 
destruction of Sodom. A large rambling 
flat-roofed building, surrounded by an exten- 
sive and beautiful garden in which luxuriant 
vines entwine and almost conceal a trophy of 
ancient sculpture dug up on the spot, houses 
this interesting community. Its cool clean 
alcoves and corridors breathe the very air of 
peace. Here over onethousand Syrian, Arab, 
Maronite, Greek, and Druse girls have been 
diligently trained by the kind-hearted, sweet- 
faced deaconess sisters. Through this train- 
ing a great change has taken place in the 
women of Mount Lebanon. Nobler ideals of 
domestic life and duty have been inspired, 
and from near and far eager requests have 
come from the best families in Lebanon and 
Syria for the education of their daughters in 
Christian learning and culture. Pleasant it 
was under the escort of one of the sisters to 
explore the extensive premises, bakehouse, 
kitchen, laundry, dormitory, and schoolroom, 
all scrupulously clean, and the reception and 
schoolrooms tastefully adorned with mottoes 
and decorative pictures. 

There is also at Beyroot a well-equipped 
Kaiserswerth hospital where deaconesses 
nurse annually about six hundred patients 
of different confessions and creeds. Here I 
met a young man from Canada, nearing his 
end, but full of kind words for the gentle 
sisters who with Christlike sympathy cheered 
his last hours. One of the deaconesses deeply 
regretted that at the call of duty elsewhere 
she had to leave ‘‘a dear English captain,”’ 
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who was very ill, but then she said with a 
smile, ‘Sister Louise will take very good 
care of him.’’ 

The number of sick patients relieved by 
the Christlike charities of the Kaiserswerth 
deaconesses at their various hospitals are 
many thousands. In Alexandria alone ina 
single year over twenty-two thousand indoor 
and outdoor patients have been relieved. In 
great national calamities, such as war and 
epidemics, the sisters have been ever ready 
with their aid. During the Franco-Prussian 
war Kaiserswerth sent one hundred and forty- 


OUR ATTEMPT 


BY MRS. L. E. 


failure was almost more pathetic than 
funny. 

We were a sprawly family. That is 
we sprawled all over the house, no matter 
what its size, but it is only fair to say that 
when stern necessity crowded us into con- 
tracted quarters, we contracted ourselves to 
fit them, with much cheerfulness and a Jack- 
in-the-box sort of spirit admirable to behold. 

But now the ball of fate having tossed us 
into a large rambling old-fashioned rectory, 
the Mater sternly announced her intention of 
having a parlor. 

‘“* We have grown into very bad and littery 
habits,”’ she continued bravely, disregarding 
the gloom reflected upon the five countenan- 
ces of her audience, ‘“‘and I was reading re- 
cently of the feeling of calm happiness that 
dwelt in a mother’s breast, who had the 
knowledge of a spick and span parlor, shut 
up from human depredations, when the min- 
ister calls.’’ 

‘** Ah, but,”’ cried out one of the five, ‘‘ the 
minister lives here, he won’t ever call.” 

At this the minister began to look hopeful, 
but it was a transient gleam, instantly dis- 
pelled by the Mater’s reply, ‘‘ But the parish- 
ioners will.” 

There was a united glance around the sunny 
sitting room. Chairs, with their cushions 
pulled up to the comfortable angles, conven- 
ient to the light. Booksand papers rampant, 
couchant, omnipresent, and littery. Writing 
desk open and contents in the cheerful con- 
fusion bornof frequent use. It was charming 
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five deaconesses to the battlefields besides 
one hundred and twenty-five to the military 
hospital at home. During the outbreak of 
cholera at Hamburg last summer the dea- 
conesses, like angels of mercy, hastened to 
the scene and ministered with fearless de- 
votion to the sick and dying. They have 
been an inspiration to Christian charity 
throughout the world, and many similar 
sisterhoods on the continent of Europe, in 
Great Britain, and in the United States, have 
been organized on similar lines of Christian 
activity. 


AT A PARLOR. 


CHITTENDEN. 


ina way, but what would the parish say? 
The dominie with a sigh dug his hands deep 
intohis pockets and said, ‘‘ A parlor—a spick 
and span parlor, is a sepulchral tomb, and 
little I thought—but what willit cost, Mater ?’’ 

‘* Leave that to me,’’ answered the Mater 
with an air of mystery. 

There were two rooms on the north side 
and west end of the house. The floor was 
bumpy, the ceiling and walls impossible, the 
paint apparently going through the spotted 
fever, and these apartments the Mater an- 
nounced were to be the pariors of the future. 

The dominie looked as though he wanted 
to say something, but didn’t, and immedi- 
ately went into the sunshiny chaos on the 
other side of the hall, and wrote a sermon on 
Hypocrisy. 

The children went to school, the flower of 
Ireland to scrubbing, and the Mater to hyp- 
notize the landlady into assisting her in her 
design. She so far succeeded that new paint 
and paper were put on, and although they 
were not very artistic, they were light in 
tone, and freshened things up wonderfully. 
Around the edge of the rugs was laid a Jap- 
anese matting border, and in the center of the 
floor the rugs were bright and cheerful, ‘‘for,’’ 
remarked the Mater, ‘‘if you are on the north 
side you must make sunshiny effects.” 

‘There, ma’am, yez roight,’’ responded the 
flower of Ireland. 

There was little furniture, very little. So 
it was placed to make the most of itself. 
You noticed the five o’clock tea table tempt- 
ingly spread beside the glowing fire in the 
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front room, and a few very easy chairs in- 
vited you to linger there. The piano was 
placed across the archway dividing the two 
rooms, and the Mater’s writing desk, which 
outwardly was artistic, stood in a good light. 
A library table, with banquet lamp thereon, 
was in the back parlor, and a bookcase, well 
filled and silken curtained, stood across one 
corner. Pictures and bric-a-brac were dis- 
posed with a careful and not too lavish hand. 
Curtains, all in sunlight tints, were hung. 
Then the Mater invited the family in. The 
dominie immediately sat down in his own 
birthday chair, near the tea table, and drank 
a cup of tea in silence and deep content, and 
was caught, by the Mater’s glittering eye, in 
the attempt to pull off his shoes for a season 
of slippered comfort, but desisted. The chil- 
dren trooped to the piano and bookcases as 
to old familiar friends, with howls of delight, 
but were torn, far too soon, from their joys, 
by the firm hand of the Mater. 

“Ah, my dear,” said the dominie as he 
grumblingly took his way—and shoes—across 
the hall, ‘‘it ’s a shame to make a room so 
attractive, and not be allowed to use it.” 
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The next day the Mater, upstairs, heard a 
caller admitted, with a feeling of peace, un- 
accompanied by the little flutter of apprehen- 
sion hitherto always present. 

But as she threw open the parlor door, 
there was a scurry of flying feet, and, alas! 
there were books and music in their usual 
chaotic state, and the parishioner’s idea of 
the Mater’s housekeeping remained un- 
altered. 

After the dominie had been caught comfort- 
ably napping in the parlor and his favorite 
chair, with a newspaper over his head, and 
after the Mater herself, with genius burning, 
had been caught at her desk with its work 
side open, the parlor idea was given up, and 
we sang, laughed, and read in these rooms 
as of yore in the others. ‘‘ But,” said the 
Mater when rallied on the subject, ‘‘I havea 
plan for a little tomb ofa parlor. It shall be 
square, it shall be cold, it shall be neat, it 
shall be pale, and you bohemian lot will al- 
ways dodge it, and it shall remain in its 
spickiness and spaniness all its days, and I 
shall go down in the parish annals as noth- 
ing if not a neat housekeeper.”’ 





AN AUTUMN DAY. 
BY ABBIE H. FAIRFIELD. 


) Faervanen of light draw the mists away, 
Scarlet and gold replace the gray ; 
Over the hilltops swift clouds run, 
With gracious smile comes up the sun,— 
And the day is born. 


Full shines the sun on the pleasant plain, 

Murmurs the breeze o’er the ripened grain ; 

Crickets are chirping in merry mood ; 

Over the earth does the warm sky brood,— 
And the day is at noon. 


Shadows are creeping over the grass ; 

The trees are mirrored in lake of glass ; 

Faint rosy clouds float away to the east, 

The sun, the king, withdraws from the feast,— 
And the day is done. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION. 


Ir is evident that the various systems of 
education now in operation in the United 
States do not provide for the intellectual 
training of the great mass of our people. 

The common school brings boys and girls 
only a part of the way through a course of 
study. The vast majority drop out before 
they finish the common branches and a com- 
paratively small number enter the high 
school. The girls are in the majority in the 
high school graduating classes, while the 
boys are in the minority and this disparity 
increases from yearto year. Thus weare left 
to face the unwelcome fact that the greater 
part of the young people of this country are 
not receiving even a good common school ed- 
ucation. 

There is a great gulf fixed between the con- 
dition in which we find the masses of our com- 
mon school people when they quit school and 
the higher institutions of learning, which 
latter seem to exist for the purpose of edu- 
cating men and women to the highest degree 
for the various vocations and professions in 
life. It is between the common school and 
the higher institutions of learning where 
popular education should come in and meet 
a real need in our civilization. 

‘* Popular education ’’ isa euphonious term, 
designed to describe a system of instruction 
which is adapted to people who are engaged 
in regular daily employment, and who left the 
common school in early life, but who have not 
had the privileges of education in a college ora 
university. The necessity was laid upon them 
to earn bread, the school with its books may 
have been distasteful to them, or parents may 
not have held them to their daily task in the 
schoolroom ; whatever the cause that operated, 
they’ dropped out ofschool, engaged in busi- 
ness, joined ina marriage contract, or went 
in other ways, till it was too late to retrace 
their steps in an educational way. But now, 
in mature life, they have been touched by 
business obligations, social demands, calls 
from a church or a political party, and when 
they undertake any of the duties to which 
they aspire they find themselves deficient in 
literary culture, and then sigh for the learn- 
ing of books, for the inspiration of a teach- 


er, or are goaded by a hunger for education. 

This is the intellectual condition of a great 
mass of the American people. The picture 
is not overdrawn. Itis common for educated 
men in their struggle to establish higher 
institutions of learning, to overestimate the 
culture of the masses. The former create an 
atmosphere about themselves which is fast 
becoming the aristocracy of education, and 
thus divorce themselves from the people. 
Therefore popular education is a gseat neces- 
sity in the United States, and we mean by 
popular education information on all lines of 
useful knowledge that the average American 
ought to possess to make him an intelligent 
business man, a knowing citizen, or acapable 
man of affairs. In a word, he should be the 
possessor of a variety of knowledge essential 
to the success of a man of common sense. 

This education must be prepared in such 
form, in books and magazines, that the aver- 
age man may comprehend it without the 
presence of a living teacher. Because the 
teacher cannot go with his book to the 
student, the author must prepare in popular 
language the text for the average man ; tech- 
nical terms must be eliminated, Latin and 
Greek, German and French, and higher 
mathematics must be tabooed. We have 
reached a time when history may be written 
in a very plain vocabulary ; this is true also 
of works on literature, science, art, and re- 
ligion, and it should be done. Nothing in 
a book so dazes the average man as a pedantic 
statement in philosophy, couched in unknow- 
able words, or, what is worse, in a dead lan- 
guage. 

Education, to be popular, must mean science 
made as fascinating as fiction, history writ- 
ten like a romance, philosophy told as a tale, 
and religion explained in parables and sym- 
bols, such as the great Teacher Himself used. 
Popular education is just what the average 
man and woman may obtain without inter- 
fering with the work of their trades, or any of 
the vocations in which they are engaged. A 
man may earn his daily bread as a laborer or 
a mechanic and educate himself toa high de- 
gree in the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle. 

What is true of the laborer and the me- 
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chanic is true of men engaged in every voca- 
tion. It is matter of history that graduates 
of Yale University as well as alumni of other 
higher institutions of learning have joined 
with men who have not finished a common 
school education, in reading the C. L. S. C. 
course of study. They are doing it to-day, and 
thus the more highly favored help those who 
have been less fortunate in their school priv- 
ileges. And by this means we make popular 
education a substitute for pernicious liter- 
ature, overcome ignorance, and disseminate 
knowledge and true learning among the 
masses of our people. 


THE GLAMOUR OF LITERARY LIFE 

A PECULIAR fascination, aptly named by 
some one the ‘‘Cadmian madness,’’ has al- 
ways existed in connection with literary ex- 
perience or with the desire for it. Whom the 
gods would make mad they touch with the 
nibofapen. The stain of ink is the badge 
of unrest, and in behalf of a fancied obliga- 
tion to the muses many thousands of ill- 
equipped people have patiently endured a 
life of unvaried and unmitigated misery. 

At its very best the pursuit of literature is 
the poorest of all professions viewed asa 
means of gaining a livelihood. The demand 
is far short of the supply in every depart- 
ment of the literary market and every day 
widens the gap between the writer and the 
publisher, so far as regards the necessities of 
one and the ability of the other to meet them. 
Competition has increased apace with the 
wonderful spread of high culture among the 
people till now almost every village andcoun- 
try neighborhood has its aspiring victim of 
cacoethes scribendi, that maddening itch gen- 
erated in the inkhorn as malarial poisons are 
engendered by stagnant water. 

It seems to be quite impossible to drive 
young men and young women away from the 
danger-line on the border of literary life. In 
spite of all the chances against them a few 
writers succeed in making a little fame and a 
little money, and these exceptional ones un- 
willingly lure on the thousands to certain 
disappointment. It is like a great lottery ; 
the fascination increases with the lessening 
of the margin of possible gain. 

Let us be prosy and practical for one mo- 
ment on this subject, and begin with the fact 
that not one book in a hundred pays its 
I-Nov 
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author one hundred dollars for the writing, 
leaving out the works of famous writers and 
certain educational works adopted widely by 
schools, and then let us consider the impend- 
ing fate of the person who is dreaming of 
eating his bread by the writing of novels or 
poetry! Well, but there are the magazines, 
some enthusiastic tyro suggests. Yes, there 
they are; but howmany? You may number 
them on your fingers. How are you to live 
by writing for them? No matter how good 
may be your work there is not a magazine 
that will take more than one or two essays 
or stories or poems from you in the course of 
a year. 

A popular and charming writer told us not 
long ago that he could not make a thousand 
dollars a year with his pen. ‘‘ There are too 
many of us in the business,’’ he went on to 
say, ‘‘and the demaad for literature does not 
increase apace with the swelling army of 
writers.’’ Fortunately the speaker was able 
to live without an income from his pen; but 
what of the poor fellow who casts himself 
wholly upon the literary chances? It is al- 
most certain that he will go down to misery 
in the bottom dregs of his ink bottle. 

We have seen it often suggested that liter- 
ary art might be made one’s avocation and 
not one’s vocation ; but art is not to be half 
courted ; it demands all or nothing. One 
reason why current literature has so many 
faults is easily traceable to the divided atten- 
tion of those who write. Style is the back- 
bone of art, and style comes out of absolute 
devotion to the attainment of perfect expres- 
sion. The artist must spit himself over the 
fire of his imagination ; and how can he do 
this at odd opportunities between the dis- 
tracting cares of another and deeper interest ? 

It would be well if in our schools and col- 
leges it were made plain to students that the 
literary life is not a flowery one, that indeed 
it is not a happy one, if the author must de- 
pend upon selling his labor for bread and 
raiment. In other words people young and 
old should be shown that literature-making 
is not, and from the very nature of things, 
can never bea safe profession like the law, 
medicine, surgery, or teaching, that it is not 
and can never be a safe trade like that of the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, or the machinist. 

To the person specially gifted in the direc- 
tion of authorship, writing will be a delight- 
ful pastime provided always that it does not 
have to bring a livelihood ; but the glamour 
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will soon be dissipated and the pursuit of 
letters become a galling and grinding reality 
when the disappointments of its practical 
side begin to appear. 

Someone will say that we are making out 
that literary life is for the rich alone and not 
for the poor, that it is an appurtenance of ar- 
istocracy ; but this is not true. We go no 
further than to say that no poor person ever 
should dream of attempting to make a living 
by literary art ; for the facts show that in five 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of six 
hundred such an attempt will be a miserable 
failure. He who goes into authorship must 
cast behind at once and forever all thought 
of money-getting or even bread-winning and 
must write purely and exclusively for the 
pleasure of writing. 

Nor is this disenchantment needed less in 
art aside from literature. The time is past 
when any purely artistic pursuit can be cer- 
tainly relied upon to bring its follower a rea- 
sonable wage for his labor. The painter, the 
sculptor, and the poet stand on the same 
plane ; they must work mainly for the satis- 
faction of artistic, not pecuniary, success. 

It all comes to one thought: Art is not a 
legitimate means of making a livelihood, 
simply because the demand for art-products 
is never anywhere near equal to the output 
and, moreover, because the time and labor 
necessary to high artistic results is far too 
great to be reasonably compensated for in 
money at the usual and necessary rates of re- 
muneration. 

If we could say the final word to the young 
on this subject it would be a firm and irrev- 
ocable command that they discard at once 
and forever all thought of making commerce 
of art and that they turn to literature as a 
means of culture and of elevated experience. 
Let the glamour be brushed away. 


THE TALKING SIDE OF THE CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 

THE World’s Fair has been picturesque in 
its special gatherings. Many of the states 
have each had a state day when the state 
building was used with appropriateness to 
foster state pride and give a voice to patriotic 
sentiments. Literary people have met in 
council and expressed words of admiration 
about a variety of publications, and made 
suggestions that were sympathetic and in- 
spiring to authors. 
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The cause of woman has been recognized ; 
this is always interesting in whatever de- 
partment she may appear, or in whatever 
sphere of life she may move; whether as a 
wage-earner engaged in business or lifting 
up her voice in a profession, or in missionary 
work, acts of benevolence, moral reform, asa 
factor in a world of fashion, or posing as a 
creature of leisure. In every place and sta- 
tion she has been represented by her works 
of art and genius, and in assemblies of 
women which have met for the discussion of 
such topics as promote her welfare. And it 
would seem that her cause has been advanced 
among thoughtful people in all nations by 
these gatherings at Jackson Park. 

It was left, however, for men to hold the 
most unique and remarkable gathering of all 
the list. Werefer to the Parliament of Re- 
ligions. Nine of the old religions of the 
world and about twenty-five newly invented 
religions have been exhibited. The New 
York Suz in an editorial characterizes the 
Parliament of Religions after this fashion : 

“We have examined the designs of a number 
of the novelties, as drawn by their inventors. 
Some of them are entertaining, and others are 
nauseating. Some are brand-new, and look 
very gay; some are made up of scraps of ex- 
ploded religions clumsily stuck together and 
varnished. We have seen one with a grin on 
its face, one that looks fierce as the Chinese joss 
in Mott Street, and others that are loose in all 
their joints, or crippled in both legs, or blind in 
one eye, or utterly hebetudinous, or wearing a 
serio-comic expression, or resembling the devil, 
or smiling like Buddha under the botree, or 
vexed with rheumatism, or carrying the head in 
the wrong place. We certainly should not like 
to see them all put on exhibition at once in 
New York. There is one of them, a German 
invention, that is very fat, and has a full beard ; 
there is one, patented by a Chicago man, who 
says it comprises all the merits of the whole of 
the others, besides enjoying exclusive and pe- 
culiar qualities of soul and sense known only to 
the initiated. That’s the thing for him. 

“It is surprising that men of reason and solid 
faith should be willing to enter into association 
with the cranks who are to put their wild in- 
ventions on exhibition in the Chicago Congress 
of All Religions.”’ 

Without further comment on this Parlia- 
ment of Religions we leave it to our readers 
to draw their own inferences, and to form 
their own conclusions as to the extent to 
which this Parliament is to aid Christianity, 

















which is really the dominating religion of 
the United States. 

Chautauqua had its day and it was full of 
promise for popular education. President 
Lewis Miller delivered an excellent address, 
Bishop Vincent sent words of wisdom, and 
Dr. Harper explaired popular education as 
represented by the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. A great many people 
gathered there, and a keen interest was man- 
ifested in the Chautauqua cause by the mul- 
titude. 

We do not need to mention all the gather- 
ings held at the World’s Fair in the interest 
of our common humanity, literature, religion, 
science, art, benevolent movements, educa- 
tion, and, indeed, every other cause whose 
friends have been alert and enterprising, in 
order that the people might be instructed 
and the cause might have a setting at this 
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focus of the world’s thought and invention. 
Time, alone, will explain what progress has 
been made for the world, what advancement 
for civilization and great ideas by this pe- 
culiar turn that the World’s Fair has taken. 
Never before has there been larger opportu- 
nity or more freedom given to the advocates 
of great enterprises to present the merits of 
their work than at the Chicago Exposition. 
What food there will be for thought and inves- 
tigation if all the speeches and essays shall be 
gathered by the stenographers and put into 
book form by publishers and handed over to 
the world to read in the years to come ! 
Great has been the Chicago Exhibition on 
its talking and hearing side, and long may 
it influence the world with wholesome 
thought. But before anybody publishes 
what has been said, let the chaff be blown 
away, and the pure wheat left to mankind. 
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WHEN Bishop John H. Vincent arrived in 
New York on the steamer Campania, Septem- 
ber 23, he ended his fourteenth trip across 
the Atlantic. ‘‘Every passage,” he said, 
‘has been stormless and delightful.’’ Bishop 
Vincent sailed from New York on May 20, 
and during his absence visited at their places 
of meeting all the Methodist Episcopal con- 
ferences in Europe, of which the following is 
a complete list : Switzerland Conference, La- 
Chaux-de-Fonds, Germany at Bremen, Den- 
mark Mission at Copenhagen, Norway at 
Arendal, Finland and St. Petersburg at Hel- 
singfors, Sweden at Norrk6ping, Bulgaria 
Mission at Varna, and Italy at Rome. Bishop 
Vincent’s whole time was fully occupied 
during his long trip. Hedelivered many 
lectures and addresses on Chautauqua aside 
from the performance of his episcopal duties, 
which consumed the greater part of his time. 
He returns home in the best of health and 
the weight of his personality will be felt 
again in the many lines of educational and 
religious work in which he is interested. A 
great army of Chautauquans welcome him 
home, and he will make hearty response in 
pushing forward the Chautauqua cause with 
increased vigor and interest. 

Ir is fifty years since the eminent scholar 
and historian, Professor Theodor Mommsen 
of the University of Berlin, received the doc- 





tor’s degree. This anniversary was recently 
made the event of enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions by his friends in Berlin which Professor 
Mommsen sought toescape by going to Italy. 
A movement is already on foot toraisea fund 
for the promotion of scientific study in his 
own special field of labor. To what singular 
tests are the world’s great workers put to 
avoid even friendly and congenial associa- 
tions! It is said of Spurgeon, the eminent 
Baptist preacher, that in the last years of his 
life his refuge was Italy when in need of rest. 
He could not talk or understand Italian and 
therefore was unable to speak in public and 
was not disturbed with private conversation. 
He was perforce left almost entirely to him- 
self. Such exile might be regarded as a pen- 
alty for eminence, but Mr. Spurgeon thought 
it a great boon, in which opinion Professor 
Mommsen may possibly concur. 
EX-SECRETARY OF STATE HAMILTON FISH, 
who died at his home in New York since the 
last issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, was a rep- 
resentative political leader and statesman of 
the old school. Throughout his long public 
service aS congressman, governor of New 
York, United States senator and secretary of 
state, he kept to a high standard of patriotism 
and statesmanship. During the war he was 
frequently an adviser of President Lincoln 
and when he was called from private life in 
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1869 to occupy the first place in President 
Grant’s Cabinet it was the good fortune of 
the country to havein him a man thoroughly 
capable of dealing with the numerous great 
questions which arose during that period. 
The northwestern boundary question, the ne- 
gotiation of the Treaty of Washington, the ad- 
justment of the 4/adama claims against Eng- 
land, and the Virginius affair were all prob- 
lems calling for the highest degree of polit- 
ical sagacity and statesmanship in the Amer- 
ican secretary ofstate. His political achieve- 
ments were those of a man of great integrity 
and power, whose personal dignity and bear- 
ing would not permit his being even acces- 
sory to sensational politics or diplomacy. 
He died at the age of eighty-five, having 
spent his last years in the conduct of private 
affairs. 


THAT was a deserved tribute to the Hon. 
Lewis Miller, president of Chautauqua, in his 
selection as president of the International 
Association of Sunday School Workers at St. 
Louis recently. Mr. Miller is sixty-six 
years old and for forty-eight years he has 
been active in Sunday school work. Heisa 
prominent Methodist and was chosen in rec- 
ognition of that denomination, an unwritten 
law of the association making the office of 
president rotate among the different denomi- 
nations. Mr. Miller’s life is an evidence of 
what may be done with energy and indi- 
vidual power. As the head of a great manu- 
facturing concern he finds time to devote toa 
variety of movements and enterprises, among 
them being Sunday school work, in which he 
is a prominent advocate of modern methods 
in management and instruction. 


From the beginning of theextraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress the cause of unconditional 
repeal of the silver purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act made slow progressin the Senate. 
The fact that the administration was commit- 
ted to repeal strengthened the movement in 
the beginning and the subsequent action of the 
lower house in passing a repeal bill by a large 
majority gave it further impetus, but notwith- 
standing these forces and the fact that a ma- 
jority of senators are said to have favored un- 
conditional repeal from the first stages of the 
contest, but very little progress was made in 
the upper house. Thisis partly explained by 
the difference in the representation of the sil- 
ver and agricultural states in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The six principal 


silver producing states, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, South Dakota, and Wy- 
oming, have, taken together, but eight 
members of the lower house, while they are 
represented by twelve senators ; and the thir- 
teen agricultural states, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, Florida, and Georgia, have altogether 
108 congressmen and 26 senators. Out of 88 
senators then, 38 represent these nineteen 
states combined, and of 356 congressmen but 
116 are from the same nineteen states. This 
difference in the ratio of representation in 
the two houses demonstrates why a measure 
which passed the House by so large a ma- 
jority was from the first delayed in the Sen- 
ate. Therules of the Senate, moreover, ap- 
pear to have been constructed to aid in with- 
holding action on a question for a long time 
if not indefinitely. 


EMIN PasHA is dead. That is the belief 
which now prevails. It is difficult to believe 
even in the light of recent dispatches which 
are evidently trustworthy, because the story 
of the sensational ending of this unique 
character has periodically been reported dur- 
ing recent years. Murdered by Arabs and 
eaten by cannibal Manyemas ; that was the 
sad fate of the African governor and one of 
the greatest African explorers. His instincts 
were notably scientific and he gave them full 
reign in the exploration of the dark conti- 
nent. His achievements were as great and 
varied as his researches. As a governor his 
energy was so directed that a new civiliza- 
tion began to spring up and take the place of 
the savage state which had prevailed. New 
arts were introduced among the barbarous 
natives, whom he succeeded well in control- 
ling, and his promotion of agriculture anda 
variety of manufactures inaugurated for the 
thousands of natives a new era of industry 
and comfort. Edward Schnitzer the Aus- 
trian, for such he was, is forgotten; Emin 
Pasha will be the name identified eminently 
with the exploration and development of the 
dark continent. 


Mr. GEARY, the author of the Chinese 
Registration act which has involved the gov- 
ernment in no end of trouble, has introduced 
a bill in Congress “‘ to suspend the immigra- 
tion into the United States of all aliens from 
whatever foreign country for a period of five 
years.’’ A provision of the bill sets forth that 


























EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


it shall go into effect immediately after it is 
passed, The bill has every appearance of be- 
ing an extreme measure. Undoubtedly im- 
migration into the United States should be 
checked and that very speedily for the best 
interests of the country; but to enact a law 
such as Mr. Geary proposes, without due no- 
tice being given, would be unjust in the very 
natureofthings. Weneed some immigration 
into this country, possibly to the extent of 
one hundred thousand aliens a year, unless 
the ratio of increase in our population should 
go bounding up toa point never before ex- 
perienced. Would it not be well also to dis- 
criminate between desirable and undesirable 
immigrants? It is a fair question whether it 
would not be entirely prudent to fix a limit 
for immigration and legislate to keep out 
those who are a detriment to the country 
rather than to do away with immigration al- 
together. If one hundred thousand were to 
be made the maximum number of alien im- 
migrants to be received in a year it would not 
be a difficult thing to make an apportionment 
of the number which would be satisfactory 
between the various foreign countries. The 
proposed bill will of course provoke discus- 
sion but it is not among the possibilities that 
it will receive the favorable consideration of 
Congress in its present form. 


OnE hundred years ago President George 
Washington laid the corner stone of the Na- 
tional Capitol. It was this event that the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives observed with appropriate cere- 
monies on September 18. When the site for 
the Federal City on the shores of the Po- 
tomac was determined upon by Washington, 
it was hardly more than a wilderness dotted 
here and there with small cabins. Virginia 
and Maryland ceded to the federal govern- 
ment the ground required from their respec- 
tive shores, altogether an area of one hun- 
dred square miles. This was reduced some- 
what in 1846 when the portion south of the 
Potomac was returned to Virginia. The site 
chosen for the capitol was a commanding 
elevation. White freestone was the material 
selected for the building. Work was begun 
on the north wing in 1793 and completed in 
1800, altogether too soon for the members of 
Congress, who reluctantly gave up their resi- 
dences in Philadelphia with all the advan- 
tages of the place for the capital city of the 
nation, at that time a hamlet on the edge of 
a wilderness. Under Jefferson’s administra- 
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tion in 1803 the south wing was begun and 
completed in 1808. In 1814, four years be- 
fore the construction of the center was under 
way, the British under Ross raided the city 
and burned the interior of the north and south 
wings. These were rebuilt in 1819 and the 
center finished in 1827. Theaddition, begun 
in 1851 and completed in 1867, ended the 
work on the great building as it is seen to- 
day. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more de- 
plorable condition of things than that which 
existed during the opening of the Cherokee 
strip. A hundred thousand people were 
crowded together on the boundaries of the 
strip waiting for the signal to begin the mad 
rush forthe ‘‘ Promised Land.’’ Men, women, 
and children suffered and endured hardships 
of which many will carry reminders for life, 
while the record of dead is ten and probably 
more. Fast horses, bicycles, railway trains, 
and every sort of conveyance were used to 
carry intending settlers across the border. 
The thousands who made the race honestly 
were disappointed to find the greater portion 
of land that was at all desirable already set- 
tled by ‘‘sooners,’? men who evaded the 
U. S. soldiers on guard and entered the strip 
before the time provided by law. These men 
were in possession of the land, many of them 
obtained and held certificates of registration, 
and when settlers arrived on the ground, 
having made the race fairly and honestly, 
they found whole towns staked off, stores in 
full operation, and ‘‘sooners’’ building 
houses and turning the furrow, all impossi- 
ble evidences of lawful settlement. It is not 
to be denied that the plan of settlement was 
atrocious. There was something fundamen- 
tally wrong with the whole system and it is 
emphatically a matter for congratulation 
that there are no more large tracts of land in 
possession of the government to be disposed 
of in accordance with the system employed at 
Oklahoma and the Cherokee strip. 

THE final rejection of the Irish Home Rule 
bill by the British House of Lords ended one 
of the greatest legislative contests of the 
times. After an active struggle of a little 
less than three months, in which time nearly 
fifteen hundred speeches were delivered, the 
bill passed the House of Commons by a vote 
of 301 to 267, a majority of thirty-four. In 
the House of Lords the result was about as 
had been expected, the vote standing 419 to 
41 against the bill. Although doomed to de- 
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feat from the start the result of the struggle 
must be looked upon as a victory for Mr. 
Gladstone and the cause which he sought to 
benefit by permanent legislation. The vic- 
tory seems all the greater when it is remem- 
bered that in 1886 Mr. Gladstone’s first Home 
Rule bill was defeated in the Commons by a 
majority of thirty and when an appeal had 
been taken to the country Mr. Gladstone was 
still in the minority by at least one hundred 
votes. 

The last Home Rule campaign, waged vig- 
orously in and out of Parliament both for and 
against the measure, carried the question home 
to the people and the indications have been 
multiplying, especially since the final vote 
was taken, that there is a strong and wide- 
spread sentiment in Great Britain which fa- 
vors Home Rule for Ireland. It is clearly ev- 
ident that the House of Lords voted to reject 
the measure in almost open defiance of the 
public will as expressed directly at the polls. 
A repetition of such action in the future on 
the same great question might prove dis- 
astrous to that body. If we are not mistaken, 
there is such a thing as popular will in Great 
Britain and it may be that Home Rule for 
Ireland is just the issue to bring about its 
positive assertion. Taken as a whole, the 
cause which Mr. Gladstone so ably defended 
has made rapid progress and, if itis not to 
succeed at once, the outlook has brightened. 

Ir there is one fact that is daily becoming 
more and more apparent it is that certain 
parts of our western territory and especially 
Kansas, are reaping the whirlwind. Kansas 
farmers are failing to secure the renewal of 
their mortgages and the question is likely to 
be one of great moment to thousands of citi- 
zens throughout the West. A recent letter 
from one of the largest loan concerns in the 
East, to a western representative, contained 
the following which fairly expresses the gen- 
eral trend of sentiment in the East, at least 
among dealers in western securities : 

‘We are closing all our Kansas business as 
fast as loans mature, and an extension is out of 
the question. Most all companies doing busi- 
ness in Kansas are pulling out as fast as they 
can, not for want of business, but for the reason 
that the legislation, sentiment, and general an- 
tagonistic feeling toward aloan company are 
vicious and vindictive. Kansas loans will not 
sell in the East, because the confidence in them 
is all gone.’’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


In a state where there is no political sta- 
bility, where legislation is the product of 
prejudice and even evolved out of the midst 
of revolutionary struggles in the state house 
itself, and where men fall down and worship 
false political gods to the detriment of the 
commercial and business interests of its peo- 
ple it is not surprising that there should be 
some sort of reaction. Where such reaction 
will stop in Kansas there is nothing in the 
signs of the times to indicate. 


THE robbery of express trains has de- 
veloped into a veritable epidemic. Already 
the losses of express companies by this spe- 
cies of lawlessness in three states, Ohio, 
Michigan, «4 Indiana, for four weeks, 
amounts to ebout one million dollars. It 
would seem to be a comparatively easy thing, 
from the accounts of recent train robberies, 
for a band of highwaymen to stop a train in 
some unfrequented turn in the railway by 
means of a red danger signal and then ‘‘ hold 
up’’ one or more express cars and make way 
with the money in transit. The World’s Fair 
has greatly increased the shipments of money 
from west to east and on account of the strin- 
gency these shipments have taken the form 
of actual cash currency within the past few 
months. This fact alone partly explains the 
wonderful increase in the number and im- 
portance of recent express train robberies. 
A bill has been introduced into the House of 
Representatives making this sort of crime an 
offense against the federal government, to be 
tried in the federal courts and punishable by 
imprisonment in a federal jail. This propo- 
sition fairly reflects the common-sense view 
of the situation. When there is to be public 
regulation of the railroads it is by the Con- 
stitution a matter for the jurisdiction of the 
federal government. Legislation of the kind 
proposed would help to put a stop to this 
kind of lawlessness because the federal gov- 
ernment has at all times abundant resources 
at hand with which to investigate and punish 
crime. It may be well enough for express 
messengers and trainmen to be armed to the 
teeth if only as a matter of self-defense, but 
the surest and best way to stop this particu- 
lar kind of crime is for the federal govern- 
ment to assume the main responsibility for 
the capture and conviction of the guilty per- 
sons concerned, It is to be hoped Congress 
will deal intelligently with the matter. 














c. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending November 11). 
“‘Rome and the Making of Modern Europe.’ 
From page 62 to end of Chapter III. 
‘*Outlines of Economics.”’ Part II., Chapters I., 
II., and III. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“A Town in Sweden.”’ 
‘Social Problems and the Church.” 
Sunday Reading for November 5. 


Second week (ending November 18). 


‘“‘Rome and the Making of Modern Europe.” 
Chapter IV. to page 86. 
“Outlines of Economics.” Part II., Chapters 
IV. and V.; Part III., Chapters I. and II. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘‘Literature and Art in Italy.” 
“* How to Study Literature.” 
Sunday Reading for November 12. 
Third week (ending November 25). 
“‘Rome and the Making of Modern Europe.’’ 
Finish Chapter IV. 
‘Outlines of Economics.” Part III., Chapters 
III., IV., V., and VI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“‘ What is Science ?”’ 
Sunday Reading for November 19. 


Fourth week (ending December 2). 

“‘Rome and the Making of Modern Europe.” 
Chapter V. to page 117. 

“Outlines of Economics.” 
I., IL., III., IV., and V. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

‘‘A Half Century of Italian History.” 

Sunday Reading for November 26. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 

FIRST WEEK. 

1. General discussion—The unemployed work- 
ers ; reasons for the lack of work ; can the 
poor help themselves in this extremity? 
practical measures of relief during the win- 
ter. 

2. Paper—A comparison as to the causes, con- 
ditions, and effects, between the strikes of 
the present and those of ancient Rome. 
(See text-book on Roman History, page 57, 
‘« First secession of the Plebs,’’ and the ef- 


Part IV., Chapters 


forts of Manlius to help the poor, page 63, 

Seq.) 

Reading—‘‘ The Workingman’s Hope.’’* 

Paper—The history of money. 

5. Character reading—Shakespeare’s ‘‘Corio- 
lanus.”’ Time will probably allow only 
those acts in which Coriolanus appears, to 
be selected and these may have to be short- 
ened. The different characters should be 
assigned to different readers. (Hudson’s 
Shakespeare, expurgated and annotated, and 
having each play bound separately, isa very 
good edition for parlor readings.) 


sa 


SECOND WEEK. 


1. General discussion—Did any practical good 
result from the International Silver Confer- 
ence held in Brussels from November 22 to 
December 17 of last year? Should Presi- 
dent Cleveland reassemble this conference 
in order that some definite conclusions re- 
garding the subject might be expressed ? 

2. Debate—Bimetallism, fro and con. 

3. Reading—‘‘How Good are the Poor !”* 

4. Paper—The present system of rent or land- 
holding in Ireland. 

5. Test questions on the week’s readings. This 
might be made a regular feature of the cir- 
cle; it will tend to induce careful reading. 
Someone should be appointed to make out 
a list of questions; none must be asked 
which are not embodied in the week’s les- 
son ; and the strife on the part of the mem- 
bers should be to answer the most. The 
following will serve as examples of permis- 
sible questions: When did the citizen sol- 
diery of Rome first receive pay? (See text- 
book on Roman history, page 62.) What 
compelled the granting of a liberal constitu- 
tion in Italy about the middle of this century ? 
(See “A Half Century of Italian History ”’ 
in this impression of THE CHAUTAUQUAN.) 


HANNIBAL DAY—NOVEMBER 23. 


I. Map study of Hannibal’s campaigns. 

2. Stories of Hannibal and his army. 
Paper—Hannibal’s place among the great 
army commanders ofthe world. (Especially 
compare him with Alexander, Napoleon, and 
Wellington.) 





*See The Library Table, page 249. 
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Reading—‘“‘ A Decisive Event.’’* 
Character sketch—Scipio Africanus. 


4. 
5- 
FOURTH WEEE. 


1. Roll-call—Quotations about Thanksgiving. 
2. Thanksgiving stories, customs, or reminis- 
cences, read or told. 


* See The Library Table, page 249. 


Character study—Tiberius and Caius Grac- 
chus. (Good sketches of them will be found 
in Plutarch’s Lives.) 

Questions from 7he Question Table. 
Debate—Resolved: That the policy of 
keeping men unemployed in order to lower 
wages is no better than the slavery system. 
(See “‘ Outlines of Economics,” page 182.) 


3. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 


“ROME AND THE MAKING OF MODERN EUROPE.”’ 

P. 62. “Juno’s geese.” ‘‘The tradition is 
that when the Gauls invaded Rome a detach- 
ment in single file clambered up the hill of the 
capitol so silently that the foremost man reached 
the top without being challenged ; but while he 
was striding over the rampart some sacred 
geese, disturbed by the noise, began to cackle 
and awoke the garrison. Marcus Manlius 
rushed to the wall and hurled the fellow over 
the precipice. To commemorate this the Ro- 
mans carried a golden goose in procession tothe 
capitol every year.’’ Another account says that 
the quick eyes of the Gauls discovered the 
loosened stones and the broken shrubs marking 
the path up the precipitous hill which a young 
Roman had climbed to reach the senators who 
were shut up in the capitol in order that he 
might get from them an order calling Camillus 
back to the command of the army, which posi- 
tion the exiled hero, now much needed, was too 
proud to accept unless called to it by this body. 
The garrison aroused by the cackling of the 
geese, reached the edge of the cliffjust in time 
to meet the first Gauls whom they pushed back 
over the precipice. In the morning the captain 
of the watch for his negligence was cast down 
from the same spot. 

P. 64. ‘Curule” [kii/’rul]. Privileged tosit 
in the curule chair, the chair of state which was 
reserved to consuls, pretors, curule ediles, cen- 
sors, the flamen diales, the dictator, and his 
deputies. 

P. 68. ‘“‘The Appian Way.” Thiscelebrated 
road was so called from Appius Claudius Cecus, 
who was Roman censor at the time it was built. 
It was constructed of “large square stones laid 
upon a raised platform of sand and mortar, and 
trenched on both sides. Upon such a pavement 
the legions could march with all their baggage 
and implements of warfare, with equal speed 
and certainty in all weathers and at all seasons.”’ 
The Flaminian and Valerian Ways were also 


named after men holding high public offices. 

P. 69. ‘‘The invasion of Pyrrhus.’’ In the 
first battle between this king and the Romans 
the latter seemed about to win the victory when 
Pyrrhus ordered the troop of twenty elephants 
to be sent forward against the enemy in order to 
trample them down. It is said that this was the 
first time the Romans had ever seen these gi- 
gantic animals and in great fear they fled pre- 
cipitately before them. In the battle the Ro- 
mans lost fifteen thousand men and their ene- 
mies thirteen thousand. 

P. 74. ‘‘Mamertines.”” These people were 
originally from Campania, Rome. They had 
left their home under the protection of the god 
Mars (Mamers) to seek their fortune, and had 
engaged as mercenaries to Agathocles, the ruler 
of Syracuse. He had quartered them at Mes- 
sana; and at his death, 282 B. C., they made 
themselves masters of the city, and changed its 
name to Mamertina. They then continued their 
predatory habits and became involved in the 
war with Hiero. 

P. 75. ‘*The Romans drove out the Cartha- 
ginian garrison.’”” When the Romans “saw 
that the Carthaginian power in Sicily wasa 
menace to their own coast they resolved to pos- 
sess Sicily as a protection against invasion. 
They therefore set themselves to build a navy.” 

P. 81. ‘‘Cisalpine.’”? On this side of the 
Alps with regard to Rome. The prefix cis is 
the Latin preposition meaning on this side. 
The other side of the Alps from Rome was des- 
ignated by the word Transalpine. 

P. 85. ‘The Metaurus.”’ The battle fought 
on this stream is classed among the fifteen de- 
cisive battles of the world, as it was here that 
the Punic power struggling to become supreme 
over all the nations of the world was crushed by 
Rome. This victory insured the final success of 
the Romans under Scipio at Zama. 

P. 90. “Scipio Africanus died an exile.’ 
The year of Hannibal’s death was also that of 
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the death of his renowned enemy. Scipio had 
lost the authority he had enjoyed in the repub- 
lic after the victory of Zama but was still revered 
by the mass of the people. ‘‘The factions of 
the city took advantage, however, of the satiety 
which always sooner or later comes over a 
democracy in regard to its greatest heroes. The 
terms he imposed upon Antiochus caused dis- 
content as too lenient. Soon after his return 
his brother Lucius was charged with malversa- 
tion in his accounts, and when Publius (Scipio) 
indignantly tore up the papers presented against 
him, he was promptly accused of arrogance and 
incivism. Lucius was severely mulcted. Pub- 
lius himself was accused before the people by 
the tribune Nevius. The great Africanus dis- 
dained to make reply except by an eloquent en- 
comium on his own signal services. He re- 
minded the Romans that the day of his trial 
was the anniversary of the victory of Zama, and 
called upon them to desist from the miserable 
object before them and march with him to the 
capitol and offer the solemn thanks of the peo- 
ple to the immortal gods. This bold stroke was 
perfectly successful ; the accusation fell at once 
to the ground. But Scipio retired to his seat at 
Liternum in Campania and refused again to 
visit Rome and directed that his remains be 
interred at a distance from the city.”’—Merivale. 

“ Pha’lanx.”’ Derived from a Greek word 
meaning a line or order of battle. ‘‘The cele- 
brated Macedonian phalanx was normally drawn 
up sixteen ranks deep, the men being clad in 
armor, bearing shields and armed with swords 
and with spears from twenty-one to twenty-four 
feet long. In array the shields formed a con- 
tinuous bulwark and the ranks were placed at 
such intervals that five spears which were borne 
pointed forward and upward protected every 
man in the front rank. The phalanx onsmooth 
ground, and with its flanks and redr adequately 
protected, was practically invincible ; but it was 
cumbrous and slow in movement, and if once 
broken could only with great difficulty be re- 
formed.”’ 

P. 94. “Farm.” This word as used in con- 
nection with taxes means the system, method, 
or act of collecting revenue by letting out a ter- 
ritory in districts. 

P. 103. ‘‘Demagogues.’? There is an inter- 
esting bit of history in connection with the early 
use of this word which is derived from two 
Greek words, demos, people, and agagos, 
leader. Skeat says it was first used in English by 
Milton, who considered it a novelty. It was 
first hazarded in French by Bossuet thirty years 
after Milton, and ‘‘ counted so bold a novelty that 
for long none ventured to follow him in its use.” 
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P. 114. ‘‘Assassin.’”? An Arabic word whose 
story is told by Gibbon in his ‘‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.”? In speaking of Hola- 
gou, one of the descendants of Genghis Kahn, 
he says, ‘‘I shall not enumerate the crowd of 
sultans, emirs, and atabeks whom he trampled 
into the dust; but the extirpation of the Assas- 
sins, or Ismelians, of Persia, may be considered 
as aservice to mankind. Among the hills to 
the south of the Caspian these odious sectaries. 
had reigned with impunity above one hundred 
and sixty years ; and their prince, or Imam, es- 
tablished his lieutenant to lead and govern the 
colony of Mount Libanus so famous and for- 
midable in the history ofthe crusades. [This. 
lieutenant, or vicar, because of his stronghold 
on Mount Lebanon was known as the old man 
of the mountain.] With the fanaticism of the 
Koran the Ismelians had blended the Indian 
transmigration and the visions of their own 
prophets; and it was their first duty to devote 
their souls and bodies in blind obedience to the 
vicar of God. The daggers of his missionaries 
were felt in both the East and the West; the 
Christians and the Moslems enumerate and per- 
haps multiply the illustrious victims that were 
sacrificed to the zeal, avarice, or resentment of 
the old man of the mountain. But these dag- 
gers, his only arms, were broken by the sword 
of Holagou, and not a vestige is left of the ene- 
mies of mankind, except the word assassin, 
which in the most odious sense has been adopt- 
ed in the languages of Europe.’ 





“ OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS.,’’ 


P. 121. The “picture” in “‘a churchin Ant- 
werp,’’ is one painted by Rubens, the celebrated 
Flemish painter (1577-1640). The finest of his 
paintings are still in Antwerp, and in the great 
cathedral are his famous sacred scenes, the 
“Descent from the Cross” and ‘‘ Elevation to 
the Cross,’’ the former of which is generally con- 
sidered his masterpiece. 


P. 135. ‘‘ Vice verséd.” A Latin expression 
signifying the terms being changed. 
P. 136. “Approximation.” Latin ad, mod- 


ified to ap, to, and proximus ; the superlative of 
prope, near. A drawing near in space, position, 
degree, or relation ; an approach. 

P. 140. ‘*Money.” The word comes from 
the Latin moneta, nint ; and this Latin noun is 
derived from the verb monere, meaning to warn 
or toadmonish. The story is that ‘‘shortly after 
the Gallic invasion Lucius Furius built a temple 
to Juno Moneta (the Monitress) on the spot 
where the house of Marcus Manliusstood. This 
spot of the capitol was selected because Manlius 
was the first man alarmed by the cackling of 
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the sacred geese. This temple was subsequently 
converted into a mint, and the asses there coined 
were called moneta, whence our word money.”’ 

** Counterfeit.’””> From Latin contra, against, 
and facere, to make, to do ; from the latter word 
come the English fact and feat. The form /eit 
is found also in surfeit, forfeit, etc., and another 
change in thesame element is found in the word 
benefit compounded from dene well, and /acere, 
or its participle /ai#. Toimitate. In writing of 
“English Dictionaries,” Richard Grant White 
says, ‘‘ Words like a/fter-thought, counter-act, 
and un-sound have no place [right] in a diction- 
ary except, perhaps, ina list of compounds under 
after, counter, and un; but words like a/ter- 
math, counterfeit, and uncouth, in which only 
one element is known in composition, should be 
defined.” 

P. 142. ‘Many things used for money.’ 
“Cattle were used as money in ancient Greece 
and Rome, and hence the word pecuniary from 
Latin pecunia and this from pecus, cattle.”’— 
“The skins of wild animals were used as money 
by the ancient Russians and by some of the In- 
dians on this continent ; and even by the people 
of Illinois at an early day raccoon and deerskins 
were so used.” ‘‘Wampum was used by the 
Indians as currency and about 1635 was the pre- 
vailing one among the colonists of Massachu- 
setts, was a legal tender, and was even counter- 
feited.’” Wampum was made of small shell 
beads pierced and strung. An imitation was 
made of white porcelain beads. 

P. 143. ‘‘Mal-le-a-bil’i-ty.’ From Latin 
malleare, to beat with a hammer, malleus, a 
hammer. The property of being malleable, that 
is capable of being extended by beating or ham- 
mering ; that can be beaten out by the hammer. 

‘*Ho-mo-ge-né/i-ty. Likeness, composed of 
like parts. Fromtwo Greek words meaning the 
same and race, family, kind. 

P. 153. “‘ Bi-met/al-lism.” A word of recent 
origin, it, or rather bimetallic, having been 
used first in the year 1876. The Latin pre- 
fix 52 signifies two. In the word monometallism 
the prefix mono means one. 

P. 159. ‘‘ Bankrupt.” ‘Money lenders in 
Italy used to display the money they had tolend 
out on a danco, or bench. When one of those 
money lenders was unable to continue business, 
his bench or counter was broken up and he him- 
self was spoken of as banco rotto—i. e. bank- 
rupt.”” The English word is however in its 
form derived from Latin, ruptus, meaning 
broken. 
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P. 181. ‘Bon Marché.’ The meaning of 
the expression is the good market, good having 
thesense of cheap. The institution began asa 
variety shop and it instituted the system of fixed 
prices, the prices in Parisian stores up to that 
time having been very elastic. The policy 
adopted by the proprietors, M. Boucicaut and 
his wife, was such as svon led to prosperity 
aud the rapidly growing business reached im- 
mense proportions. A full description of the 
establishment, given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
April, 1888, says that it gave employment to 
three thousand two hundred persons, 

P. 190. ‘‘[Shi-kan’e-ry.] The meaning is 
the same as that of chicane, which is said to 
have been originally the name of the game of 
mall, or pall-mall, in which a ball was struck 
with a mallet so as to drive it through a raised 
ring at the end of an alley; then the word was 
applied toa dispute in that and other games, and 
then to the use of artful subterfuge, and to sharp 
practice in lawsuits. It now means the art of 
gaining an advantage by means of strategems or 
unfair artifices ; trickery. 

P. 216. ‘‘Precarious.” From Latin precari, 
to pray; in its original language the adjective 
meant obtained by entreaty or petition, obtained 
as a favor, doubtful. Hence the English mean- 
ing, dependent on the will or pleasure of another, 
liable to be withdrawn at another’s pleasure, un- 
certain. 

P. 219. “Correlate.’”’ That which stands in 
a reciprocal relation to something else; “the 
second term of a relation ; that to which some- 
thing, termed the ve/a/e, is related in any given 
way. Thus the child is the correlate, in the re- 
lation of paternity, to father as relate.” Spel- 
man says, ‘‘Spiritual things and spiritual men 
are correlatives and cannot in reason be di- 
vorced.”’ 

P. 221. ‘“‘ Het-er-o-ge’ne-ous.”” From two 
Greek words meaning other, and race or kind. 
Differing in kind, having unlike qualities, widely 
dissimilar, incongruous. 

P. 240. ‘‘Cheroot”’ [she-root’]. A kind of 
cigar often made of inferior or adulterated to- 
bacco. In shape it is not pointed at either end 
and is thicker at one end than at the other. They 
were first made in the Philippine Islands at Ma- 
nilla, and the name comes from there. 

P. 244. ‘‘Engel,” Ernst. (1821- .) A 
German statistician, who for many years had 
the direction of the Prussian and German statis- 
tics and who published many reports and trea- 
tises. 














THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


OTHER ROMAN WRITINGS AND WRITERS. 


I. Upon what nation was the Roman prog- 
ress in letters founded? 

2. What prominent Roman statesman pre- 
pared manuals for the instruction of the youth of 
Rome? 

3. Who was called the most learned of the 
Romans? 

4. By whom was the first schoolbook for the 
youth of Rome written ? 

5. Whom dothe Romans regard as the father 
of their literature ? 

6. Who was the most celebrated comic poet 
of Rome? 

7. For what was Publius Terentius Afer (Ter- 
ence) celebrated ? 

8. What writings of Cicero are considered of 
greatest interest ? 

9. What Roman poet on account of his fe- 
licitous style is said to have adorned all that he 
touched ? 

Io. Whose “ Epistles’? are among the few 
poems representing the most perfect form of 
Latin verse ? 

11. Who stands at the head of Roman litera- 
ture, and what is his greatest work ? 





THE CIRCLE OF SCIENCES.—II. 

1. Whois the author of the first sound knowl- 
edge of the principles of mechanics? 

2. For what is this science indebted to him? 

3. Whose name marks the next advancement 
in this science? 

4. What is the “ hydrostatic paradox” ? 

5. Why socalled? 

6. Who explained it? 

7. When were simple machines for moving 
large masses invented ? 

8. To what work are we principally indebted 
for our earliest records of the invention of ma- 
chines ? 

g. Enumerate the so-called ‘ mechanical 
powers.”’ 

Io. What effect did Newton have upon the 
trend and scope of the science of mechanics? 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—II. 
1. By what name is the impersonal, absolute 
divinity of the Hindoos known? 
2. By what general name are the scriptures 
teaching the religion of this divinity called? 
3. (a) In what branches is Hindoo literature 





remarkably rich? (b) In what branch is it en- 


tirely lacking? (c) By what means has it been © 


possible to restore in some measure the lost 
branch ? 

4. What distinctive trait of character in the 
Hindoo people will account for such a one-sided 
literature ? 

5. What leads to the extreme asceticism 
practiced by many in India? 

6. What form of religion has followed as a 
natural result of an attempt to worship an abso- 
lute spirit who must remain an unknown god? 

7. How do the Brahman scriptures answer 
the speculative question as to whence the uni- 
verse comes? 

8. What is the doctrine of the avatars, held 
by the Hindoos ? 

9g. Where is the most sacred spot of their 
sacred river, the Ganges? 

Io. Who was Juggernaut? 





QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 

1. Atthe last report, made in 1891, what 
was the area of the Indian reservations in the 
United States? 

2. Which division of the United States gives 
the largest area for this purpose ? 

3. Ofallthe states and territories in which 
these reservations are to be found, which has 
the smallest area? 

4. How many Indians are now living in the 
United States? 

5. How many acres are comprised in the va- 
cant public lands of the United States (exclusive 
of Alaska and the Indian lands) ? 

6. In which state is the largest area of this 
unoccupied land found? 

7. What are the only states which have not 
at some time contained public lands? 

8. Who only can be legal settlerson the pub- 
lic lands? 

9g. What is the homestead law? 

10. How many acres have been restored tothe 
public domain by railroad companies under the 
Land-Grant Forfeiture law? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR OCTOBER. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND HISTORIANS. 

1. Clio. 2. Herodotus, called the “ father of 
history.” 3. Fabius Pictor, sometimes called 
‘‘the father of Latin history.”” 4. Julius Cesar. 
5. Titus Livy, born 59 B.C. 6. “‘ Annales,” 
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Thirty-five only, entire. 7. Flavius Josephus, 
by St. Jerome, on account of the beauty of his 
style. 8. His lectures on Roman history, which 
were published in 1811-12, announcing the im- 
portant discoveries and ideas which have made 
a great revolution in the principles of Roman 
history, and constitute his chief title to durable 
celebrity. 9. Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
whose “‘ History of Rome’’ was his masterpiece 
and was interrupted by his death. 10. Caius 
Crispus Sallust. 11. Caius Cornelius Tacitus, 
who, Macaulay says, “could tell a fine story 
finely, but could not tell a plain story plainly.” 





THE CIRCLE OF SCIENCES—I. 

1. The collection of general truths from the 
examination of particular cases. 2. Facts and 
ideas ; that is, observation of external things, or 
sense, and an inward effort of thought, or reason. 
3. They form a record of the truths discovered, 
preserving as well as explaining them. 4. The 
laws and causes of the material universe. 5. The 
Greeks. 6. Instead of reforming and fixing their 
usual conceptions by observation they inclined 
only to analyze and expand them by reflection ; 
hence their ideas lacked distinctness and exact 
applicability to facts. 7. Astronomy. 8. Ithad 
attained somewhat of a scientific form in Chal- 
dea, Egypt, and other countries, before the pe- 
riod of intellectual activity of the Greeks. 
g. Seven: grammar, logic, rhetoric ; arithmetic, 
music, geometry, and astronomy. 10. 7rivium 
is the collective name of the first three sciences, 
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C. CLASSES. 


being the three ways to eloquence ; guadrivium, 
of the other four, treating respectively (according 
to the Pythagoreans) of number in itself, ap- 
plied number, stationary number, and number 
in motion. 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—I. 

1. Those religions which are confined to cer- 
tain races of mankind. 2. Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. 3. Confucianism, 4. He 
sought to implant in his people the highest. 
principles of religion and morals. 5. The re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 
6. The Sacred Books or Kings. To between 
2,000 and 3,oco years B.C. 7. He edited the 
ancient Sacred Books and gave them in their 
present form to the people. 8. Taoism and 
Buddhism. 9. That there is cne Divine Being 
who sees all things and who is omniscient and 
omnipotent and that he wishes men to live in. 
peace and charity with one another. 10, The 
Tai-Ping Insurrection. 





QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 

I.. 25,000. 2. Three. 3. Four, the ninth 
and tenth regiments of cavalry, and the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth regiments of infantry. 
4. Eight. 5. One for each congressional dis- 
trict, one for the District of Columbia, and ten 
to be appointed by the president of the United 
States. 6. In 1845, by the Hon. George Ban- 
croft. 7. Rear-admiral. 8. Eight. 9. New- 
port, R.I. 10. $7,500 and $6,000, 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1897. 


CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“* Ubi mel, ibt apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A.C. Ellis, D.D., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the 
Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, New York City; the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., 
Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Benkleman, Neb.; 
Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunningham, Wheeling, W. Va.; the Rev. 
G. W. Barlowe, Detroit, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M. Thomson, Win- 
chester, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, 
N.Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 








LETTERS from classmates at the close of the 
third year of our course show that the ’94’s, like 
students of every other Chautauqua class, have 


been accomplishing their work under difficul- 
ties. The following letter from New York State 
will be of interest to many hard-pressed teach- 
ers: ‘You can never know what the Chautau- 
qua life means tome. My little Chautauqua 
library, gradually increasing, has been a source of 
wealth to me by way of reference. In my work 
as teacher I find the books indispensable. It is 
better in every way to fill out the memoranda, 
but it is a comfort to know it is not absolutely 
required in order to graduate. My school work 
demands so much of my time that for this year 
at least the questions must go unanswered.”’ 





CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.’” 
“* The truth shall make you free.” 


OFFICERS. 
President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Vice Presidents—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Mr.. 
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J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 
Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 
Treasurver—Mr. R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 
Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 
Class Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, 


Conn. 
CLass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 


CLass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 

MEMBERS of ’95 could do much to enlist the 
interest of possible recruits for the Class of ’97. 
Our class members have always been character- 
ized by a great deal of energy and class spirit. 
Let us, as students of two years’ standing, put 
our shoulders to the wheel energetically this 
fall, and see to it that hard times and general 
depression of spirits do not affect the member- 
ship of the Class of ’97. People need the 
Cc. 1. S.C. now more than ever. The outlay 
which it requires is very small. Members of 
’95, take hold with a will and let us do much to 
build up the interests of our Alma Mater. 


THE Class of ’95 at Chautauqua carried their 
class banner for the first time, on Recognition 
Day. It was made in Brooklyn and reached 
Chautauqua during the early part of the season. 
The banner was presented to the class from Mrs. 
Hawes, of Richmond, Va., and the ’95’s are to 
be congratulated on this beautiful gift. The 
95’ were very well represented at Chautauqua 
and are doing good work throughout the coun- 
try. 

A MEMBER from Pennsylvania writes: ‘‘ As I 
read in THE CHAUTAUQUAN the letters from far 
away readers, from Africa and places whose 
names suggest isolation, I know they are not 
more lonely intellectually than I, in a small 
mining town where people care little for even 
newspaper reading. I expect to enjoy the 
World’s Fair twice as much for having read 
these two years.”’ 

CLASS OF 1896.—-‘‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.” 

“ Truth is Eternal.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, East Bloomfield, 
m.. % 

Vice Presidents—Mr. R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; 
Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Cynthia I. 
Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, 
Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba; Mr. E. A. Ells- 
worth, Niles, Cal. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 De- 
viliers St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Treasurerv—Mrs. Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 
and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold 5t., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Crass EMBLEM—A Lamp. 





Two members of ’96 from an inland city write 
of their first visit to Chautauqua in ’92, when 
they joined the circle. They add: ‘‘ Now that 
the year is gone we can say from our hearts that 
we are more in love with our work than ever. 
While our time is almost all taken up with our 
mission work as visitors for the Association for 
Improvement of the Poor, we gave all the spare 
time, which was not much, tothe study of the 
C.L.S.C. books. With this note wesend you 
memoranda. We have done the best we could 
with our limited time.” 

ANOTHER ’96 in sending her memoranda 
writes: ‘I am not pleased with my year’s work, 
but as I hada family ofsix and no servant it was 
the best I could do. I shall review this summer. 
It is a much needed rest from other cares.”’ 

A MEMBER of ’96 writing of her circle says: 
‘* All the members who visited the World’s Fair 
express satisfaction at having read the book on 
Greek Architecture and Sculpture.” 





CLASS OF 1897.—‘“‘THE ROMANS.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O., 
Mr. A. A. Stagg, Chicago; Mrs. A. E. Barker, Bethel; 
Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Mississippi; Mrs. M. J. Gaw- 
throp, Philadelphia; Mrs, G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, 0O.; 
Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw Rice, Tacoma, Washington; Rev. 
James E. Coombs, Victoria, B.C.; Miss Emily Green, 
South Wales.; Charles E. Boyd, Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Mr. Shirley P. Austin, Mead- 


ville, Pa. 
CLrass EMBLEM—THE Ivy. 





By thetime this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
reaches the homes of the C. L. S. C. members, 
the Class of ’97, ‘“‘The Romans,”’ will already 
have begun their career. They will have many 
things to learn, but the C. L. S. C. rules are very 
simple, and there will be no difficulty in under- 
standing whatisrequired by them. Every person 
taking up the course of reading at this time is 
urged to send on the fee of fifty cents promptly 
to the office at Buffalo. Address John H. Vin- 
cent, Buffalo, N. Y. The membership book 
goes immediately upon receipt of the fee to every 
member, and this membership book is of the 
greatest importance. It contains explicit direc- 
tions for all needs, and various helps that will be 
of value. 

ONE interesting feature of the membership 
book for ’93-94 is the review outlineson Roman 
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and Medieval history and literature. The out- 
lines have been prepared with much care, and 
will be of great value to all members in keep- 
ing clearly in mind the facts of the year’s read- 
ing. Letevery ’97 enroll early and secure the 
membership book. Circles of the Class of ’97 
are being organized all over the land, and have 
also been reported from so distant a point as the 
Hawaiian Islands. In spite of the hard times 
there is much interest in the C. L. S. C. and the 
’97’s will doubtless roll up a large membership. 
Let every one of “‘The Romans” pursue the 
true Roman policy, and make the influence of 
the C. L. S. C. more widespread than ever. 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE CLASS OF 
1893.—We have reached the goal for which we 
started four years ago. While many of the thir- 
teen thousand who began the journey with us, 
have fallen out by the way, still we are pleased 
that so many persevered unto theend. Fellow 
students, remember that we are not through ; 
we are only at the beginning. Let us resume 
the course of reading, take up special studies, 
and enter higherdepartments. Ourclass stands 
high in the number of seals earned, and it 
should be our aspiration to add to the number. 

Permit me to call the attention of the gradu- 
ates to a very important matter. The Union 
Class Building at Chautauqua has been erected, 
and in it the Athenians have one among the 
most desirable rooms. Our share of the cost has 
been met with the aid of two members of the 
class, who have given their personal note fortwo 
hundred dollars. This obligation we are in 
honor bound to meet this year, and I have not 
the least doubt that each graduate will feel so 
proud of his diploma and the honor of being 
numbered with this growing fraternity, that he 
will a? once forward to the treasurer, Prof.W. H. 
Scott, Syracuse, N. Y., a donation for this pur- 
pose. Please respond promptly to this call, and 
give our two friends to understand that the 
Class of 1893 has too much honor to leave them 
to bear the burden alone. There are a few class 
pins at the Central Office, Buffalo, the purchase 
of which will add something to this fund. They 
are wrought in silver and gold in the form of 
our emblems and can be purchased for seventy- 
five cents and one dollar and a half respectively. 
A happy and prosperous year is my greeting to 


you all, 
M. D. LICHLITER. 


MUCH interest in the seal courses is already 
apparent among C. L. S. C. graduates, and it is 
hoped that many will continue their habits of 
systematic work. The C. L. S.C. Office will 
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furnish a circular on these courses to any person 
wishing special lines of reading. 

THE Class of ’91 at Chautauqua received a 
very welcome letter from the president, Dr. Dur- 
rell. For the benefit of other ’91’s who were 
not able to be present at Chautauqua, we quote 
a few sentences from the letter. After greetings 
to the class, and a reference to the fact that 
many will be kept away from the Assembly by 
the financial depression, Dr. Durrell writes: 
‘‘Labor, capital, confidence, and credit, these 
are the elements that enter into the financial 
and social questions of the hour. It is the duty 
of all Chautauquans to labor. Capital is the 
surplus fruitage of our toil used for further pro- 
ductions ; no Chautauquan should live for him- 
self, but should invest what he has acquired for 
the good of others. Knowledge, like currency, 
is of little use when hoarded ; we must pass what 
we may have to our neighbors. Circulation of 
ideas is of more importance than the circulation 
of coin ; a correct view of wealth leads to its use.” 


REPORTS are steadily coming into the Central 
Office from the Class of ’93, and it is hoped that 
a large number will complete the reading and 
receive their diplomas during the present fall. 
One of the most distant of the graduates is from 
Lawrence, New Zealand, a minister who has 
read the course entirely by himself. He says: 
‘‘Having now come to the end of the four years’ 
course, Ican gratefully say, much real enjoy- 
ment and, I hope, profit have been mine. Spe- 
cial difficulties have been encountered and over- 
come, but a measure of Chautauqua enthusiasm 
has helped me. I have not done with Chautau- 
qua yet. I intend taking up a course in botany 
and reading THE CHAUTAUQUAN. WhileI have 
not lost the esprit de corps of Richmond College, 
London, where I studied for two years, the Chau- 
tauqua work has largely supplemented the classic 
and other work engaged in there. And while 
Richmond is my original Alma Mater, Chautau- 
qua holds a first-class position in my very heart. 
Chautauqua has proved a splendid stimulus in 
classics and other literary work, so nowI pos- 
sess a second Alma Mater, and of the second one 
I amexceedingly proud.” 

A MEMBER of the Pioneer Class writes: ‘I 
have read and reread the little decennial book 
of the Class of ’82, and hope to number myself 
again with Chautauquans. I feel like confess- 
ing that I have not been quite true to Chautau- 
qua, and yet I have been so busy these last ten 
years, teaching all the time—seven years taking 
Bible correspondence course and a summer 
course at Harvard. Indeed I have not been idle, 
and Chautauqua gave the impulse. Blessed 
Chautauqua !”’ 

















LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.”” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

HANNIBAL Day—November 23. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday, 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

C#sar Day—December 15. 

COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOw Day—February 27. 


WHAT COUNTY SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 


THE energetic secretary of Polk County, Iowa, 
sends a list of nearly sixty names of persons 
who are likely to be interested in C. L. S.C. 
work. This includes every town in the county. 
She writes, ‘The five classes which I helped 
organize last year are all ready for work again 
this year.’? And later she writes, ‘We have 
seven classes in process of organization. We 
have divided this part of the town into streets, 
and one member on each street has promised to 
work up aclass. In other parts of the city we 
shall have neighborhood classes, and arrange 
for a union meeting once in two months.’”’ Des 
Moines has already made a strong record asa 
Chautauqua town, and indications are that it 
will make a decided advance during the coming 
year. 


THE C. L. S. C. IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Miss M. E. LANDFEAR, secretary for South 
Africa,, at Wellington, Cape Colony, writes: 
‘“To my great encouragement in the C.Y.F.R.U. 
I have received names and fees of ninety-seven 
new members within eight weeks, from Febru- 
ary to April. The Senior C. Y. F. R. U., started 
some time ago among former-day pupils in Wel- 
lington, has proved a success so far. We are 
reading one canto of ‘The Lady of the Lake’ at 
each meeting, have had an outline read of the 
first three cantos, roll calls of quotations from 
Scott, and of places mentioned in ‘The Lady of 
the Lake’ have traced out places on the map, 
and had views of the region to look at.’ 

She adds: ‘The Sabbatarians in Cape Town 
and Claremont have organized into a local circle 
of nine members, all but two of whom are 
Americans. 
meetings when last I heard from them.” 

News is also received that the Southern Cross 


They had enjoyed two delightful ° 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

ADDISON Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


Cc. L. S.C. at Alice, Cape Colony, organized in 
January with several new members. Owing to 
a delay en route their books and memoranda 
did not reach them until the end of March, so 
that none of them finished the course by the 
prescribed time. They observed a number of 
memorial days. 


CLOSING REPORTS OF 1892-93. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS.—A club of twelve mem- 
bers has enrolled with the Class of ’97 at Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

CaNADA.—The circle at New Westminster, 
B. C., enjoys rich and varied programs.——The 
Alphas of Galt, Ont., anticipate a successful re- 
organization. There are a dozen graduates in 
the town. 

VERMONT.—Some members of the class at 
Bradford have taken the garnet seal. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The year 1893 was a great 
success for the Arlington Circle, and its mem- 
bers expect to enter with renewed courage upon 
their eighth season of work. It closed its last 
season with twenty-five active and two honorary 
members. Its various programs combined the 
interesting with the instructive. Of special 
note were the “talks,” two of which were given 
by ministers of the town ; a Christmas meeting ; 
Washington’s birthday, celebrated with readings 
and music, the members representing the vari- 
ous nations ; a musicale arranged by a member 
of the circle; and the closing day, devoted to 
Shakespeare. Besides these special meetings, 
there were evenings for the study of Greek his- 
tory, and the religious leaders of various coun- 
tries. Music was furnished by a special music 
committee.——The well arranged and neatly 
printed programs of the circle at Campello give 
an appearance of thoroughness to their work. 
——Brief word is received from Riverside Circle 
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at Haverhill, Bryant Circle at Worcester, and 
the circle at Groton.——River Parker Circle at 


Byfield organized in 1891. Meetings are held at 
the chapel of the Congregational church the 
second and fourth Monday evenings of each 
month, with an average attendance of eighteen 
members, besides the many visitors. Occa- 
sionally a public entertainment is given. Care 
is taken by the program committee to secure 
variety. One of their programs consisted of (1) 
the secretary’s report ; (2) roll call, each one to 
read his answer to the following questions: my 
favorite author of prose, my favorite poets, 
painters, composers, book, play, heroes in fic- 
tion, heroines in fiction, ‘heroes in real life, 
heroines in real life, what I enjoy most, what I 
detest most, the historic event at which I would 
like most to have been present, where I should 
like to live, my ideal state of happiness, the oc- 
cupation that I prefer, what gift of nature I 
should like most to have, my motto; (3) draw- 
ing map of Greece; (4) Grecian entertainment. 

RHODE IsLAND.—There is a small class of 
296’s at Johnston. 

CoNnNECTICUT.—There was a large attendance 
at the Chautauqua Union at South Norwalk, and 
after the usual business an excellent program 
was rendered. Arrangements were made to 
close the season with a public meeting. The 
program consisted of music, papers on the his- 
tory of the town, consolidation (a local question 
concerning the borough, city, and their sub- 
urbs), and an address on public improvements 
by the Hon. B. G. Northrop, widely known as 
the ‘‘ father of village improvement societies.” 
——tThe circle at Westport has twenty-one regu- 
lar members, most of whom are very active. 
They publish their programs in the local paper. 

NEw YorkK.—The circle at Johnsonville de- 
serves much credit for the excellent rotary pro- 
gram arranged for the year to accommodate 
regular and local members.——The variety and 
scope of their programs indicate great industry 
onthe part of Pierians at Brooklyn.—The 
Arcadian Circle was organized at Fulton at the 
beginning of the Chautauqua year, with fourteen 
members and four local readers. Nine at- 
tended the meetings regularly, kept up their 
readings and intend to graduate. Meetings 
were to be held during the summer to review 
the year’s work, and arrangements were in 
progress for a two weeks’ camp. The programs 
suggest thorough work.——The circle at Hoo- 
sick Falls closed the year with elaborate gradu- 
ating exercises. It numbers twenty-six mem- 


bers, three of whom are graduates.——The’ 


correspondent at Mt. Vernon writes: ‘I have 
been prevented from keeping up the course as I 
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should have liked; however, I hope to finish 
some time during the summer. A class of 
about twelve ladies has been formed in our town, 
who have set apart two afternoons of every 
week to meet at the different houses and con- 
verse on the Greeks. We have donesome good 
work reading Greek dramatists. Each studied 
a character and we found out all we could about 
Greek stage facilities. We did not call our- 
selves a circle but met as for an afternoon tea, and 
I think we all feel surprised and gratified to find 
how much we have accomplished.” Edelweiss 
Circle at Mount Vernon closed a very successful 
year, hoping to reopen in better shape than ever 
before.——The circle established by an enthusi- 
astic Chautauquan at Auburn manifested its in- 
terest by not failing to meet on the stormiest 
nights.——In April the Fortnightly Club at 
Worcester entered upon the study of ‘‘Joy’s 
Grecian History.” 

NEw JERSEY.—An association of the various 
circles was formed at Jersey City. Beach Circle 
of Jersey City scored a successful year. It 
planned to havea mass meeting late in Septem- 
ber, to which pastors, superintendents, and 
others were to be invited, for the purpose of 
securing new members. The Y. M.C. A. of 
Jersey City, in the capacity of a Round Table 
Circle, gave its first annual reception and sup- 
per May 20, 1893. Of the two circles of the 
same city connected with the People’s Palace, 
the gentlemen organized in the fall, the ladies 
at the holidays. In consequence only three of 
the ladies attempted the examinations. There 
was no lack of interest and often visitors at- 
tended who were not connected with the circle. 
Regular programs were the rule, enlivened by 
music and informal talks by several teachers in 
the city. The question box proved amusing 
and instructive and several spirited debates 
were held.—tThe fifth annual banquet of the 
C. L. S. C. of Central M. E. church, Bridgeton, 
held in the G. A. R. parlors, proved to be a very 
enjoyable event. Among the members of this 
circle were twelve graduates who formed a 
separate class. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Vincents of Altoona 
are on the alert as usual. Much care is taken 
in their programs.——Allegheny Circle of Alle- 
gheny has been working up the Chautauqua 
cause during the summer in order to insure new 
members for the coming year.——Brief news is 
received from Greensburg, Blairsville, and from 
Mountain Circle at Emporium.——The secre- 
tary at Pittsburg writes: ‘‘ We are closing our 
Cc. Ll. S. C. year with a Greek social, of which 
the important feature will be a reception com- 
mittee of Greeks in costume. Homer will beon 




















hand, not so blind but he can read his own 
poetry, etc.” 

The scribe of Athene Circle at Three Tuns re- 
ports: ‘‘ We are a circle of ’96’s composed of 
women from the villages near by, and are all 
heartily enjoying our work. We hold regular 
meetings once in two weeks at our respective 
homes, Late in starting, we have confined our- 
selves mostly to steady work. Current events are 
always given and sonfetimes reviews of articles in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The papers and discussions 
have been very interesting. We havea critic 
whom we consider of much service. Besides 
the questions in the magazine each member pre- 
pares two practical questions from each book 
read from the last two. weeks, which the presi- 
dent asks, to be answered by any one. These we 
value very highly as we feel they make us read 
more intelligently.’, The circle at Rockwood 
pursues its way with a membership of sixteen. 

DIsTRICT OF CoLUMBIA.—At Washington the 
secretary of Capitol Hill Circle in speaking of 
the C. L. S. C. course says: ‘‘I find it a splen- 
did means of gathering up the fragments from a 
good four years’ course in college as well as re- 
ceiving many new ideas.”’ 

VIRGINIA.—There is fine prospect of a circle 
of colored persons at Roanoke. They are re- 
ported as apt and anxious to progress. 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—News is received from 
eight Chautauquans at Huntington, one of whom 
is doing double work. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—Hymetius Circle at Ra- 
leigh sends programs which, if carried out as 
well as planned, denote enjoyable meetings. 

SoutH CaRoLINA.—The above is also true of 
the Knights of the Round Table Circle at 
Chester. 

KENTUCKY.—The circle at Eminence, com- 
posed of energetic ladies, seven of whom gradu- 
ated with the ’93’s, has made fine progress, 

Texas.—Chautauquans at Denton are pro- 
gressing nicely. At the conclusion of Homer 
they had a Homeric program and anticipated 
another special program.——Pecan Circle of 
Brownwood prepared an elaborate World’s Fair 
program.—Lennan Circle at Hewitt has fine 
prospects for the year.——Short reports are re- 
ceived from Haskell and Black Jack Grove. —— 
The Paris Chautauqua Circle gave an at home 
complimentary to their president. The local 
papers said of it: ‘“‘The Chautauquan ladies 
have made great advance in their study of 
Greek history, classics, and the influence of 
Greek civilization upon American institutions, 
From these studies evolved the idea of a Greek- 
American entertainment which was a brilliant 
occasion of surpassing merit.” 
jJ-Nov. 
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Ouxu10.—Belmont Circle at Bellaire, in the third 
year of its growth, hasa membership of forty. 
For want of room and because good work aside 
from amusement could not be accomplished in 
a larger class, the number was limited; but not 
wishing to limit the usefulness of the C. L. S. C. 
movement, before adjourning the circle hada 
committee appointed to see about organizing 
new circles.——The St. John’s C. lL. S.C. at 
Toledo, consisting of fourteen members, has held 
twenty-four meetings, which were well attended. 
To the regular programs were added readings, 
debates, and papers. All enjoyed the work very 
much and expect to continue it next year.—— 
What the circle at Steubenville is doing, as 
shown by its programs, amounts to considerabie. 
—Longfellow Circle at New London has been 
doing excellent work. Altogether it has gradu- 
ated twenty-six persons, this year being the first 
since its organization in 1882 that none of its 
members have graduated. Every yearthealum- 
ni give a banquet, to which all new graduates 
are invited. Fourteen of the postgraduates in- 
tend to pursue the English course. 

ILLINOIS.—A promising circle has just been 
organized at Byron, with twelve members and a 
prospect of more.——Columbia Circle at Carlin- 
ville reports that all its members are mothers, 
three of them being grandmothers. They fol- 
low regular programs, converse on topics sug- 
gested, look up questions on the text, commit- 
ting much to memory, and have one or more 
papers at each meeting. Meetings are held 
Wednesday afternoons. Officers serve two 
months, each holding every office in succession. 
A secretary’s book is kept, which when filled is 
eagerly taken by some member as a keepsake.— 
Members of Habberton Circle of Englewood have 
benefited from the many educational congresses 
it has been their privilege to attend, and enter 
upon the new year’s work with bright prospects. 
-—tThe class at Griggsville isin a prosperous 
condition as to allits members. Something new 
is developed at each of the monthly meetings. —— 
The following communication is from the secre- 
tary at Coal City: “The year is drawing toa 
close and we are happy to report a very success- 
ful circle at Coal City. Nearly every one of its 
nine members has done the work mapped out 
for the year and derived a great deal of benefit 
from it. As this is the first of its kind here we 
met with many difficulties and some opposition 
but with unflagging energy we have lived through 
it all and expect fair sailing from the start next 
year. We intend holding commencement exer- 
cises in the church as a finale for the Greek 
year.’’——The following appeared in a newspaper 
of Canton: ‘‘ One of the most pleasing and ar- 
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tistic entertainments ever witnessed in Canton 
was that given on the beautiful lawn at the 
home of one of the members on the afternoon 
of August 29, by the Chautauqua club. 

‘* The one hundred and fifty or more assembled 
guests knew a Greek play was to be enacted, but 
few were aware that its author was one of Can- 
ton’s own talented daughters. 

«<The Smithead ’ is a drama of three acts, the 
scene of the first being laid in the palace of 
Smitheus in Athens, the second at the Audito- 
rium Hotel in Chicago, and the third at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition grounds. The play was 
rendered in true Greek style, in the open air, the 
actors occupying an elevated stage, in front of 
which the chorus by singing and pantomime in- 
terpreted the play for the audience. 

‘At the conclusion of the drama a dainty 
Greek lunch was served and the audience dis- 
missed.’’ 

MIcHIGAN.—Aurora Circle at Mackinaw City 
reports increased membership. Chautauqua 
songs are given a place at its sessions.——The 
circle at Capac has full attendance at its Wed- 
nesday evening meetings. In addition to the 
questions on the lessons by the president, in- 
formal lectures on each branch of study are 
given by appointed persons. The programs are 
varied by singing, recitations, games, spelling 
matches, and the like. There are prospects of 
a larger class for the new year.—Lee Circle at 
Hastings consists entirely of ladies, For the 
purpose of giving them a clearerinsight into the 
religion and customs of the Athenians, one of 
their members kindly adapted for their use a 
play written by her, entitled ‘‘An Evening in 
Athens.’”’ They produced it with success in the 
Episcopal Society rooms.—An evening with 
George Washington was announced for one of 
the meetings of the class at Allegan, and the 
Chautauquans turned out to it in good number. 
The patriotic and humorous program was en- 
joyed by all.—Two of the E. B. Forest Circle 
at Readmond have kept up the work, the others 
being so scattered that no two are in the same 
place.——Atheniades Circle of Silver Creek or- 
ganized late in the season with eight members, 
most of whom were busy people. They took 
double lessons for several months, their interest 
never flagging. The secretarycontinues: ‘‘We 
met once a week regularly and at every meeting 
paid strict attention to reciting the lesson. The 
rest of the time we devoted to the magazine 
questions and readings and usually a short re- 
view.” 

WIsconsIn.—The Pine Forest Circle at Chip- 
pewa Falls organized in the fall of ’93 with thir- 
teen members, still sustains a high degree of in- 
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terest.—Brief news is received from circles 
Maple Leaf at Waukesha, and Round Table 
Circle at Milwaukee. 

MINNESOTA.—The annual banquet of the 
Pathfinders at Owatonna was a specially enjoy- 
able occasion. The ancient Greek banquet: 
or symposium was carried out as far as practi- 
cable, the members all appearing in Greek cos- 
tume, andrepresenting notable characters. Each 
member responded to roll-call by a quotation 
from the character he represented. Homer re- 
cited one of his stirring lyrics, Pericles told of 
the glory of Athens during his administration of 
public affairs, and so on, Euripides dropping the 
tragic in honor of the occasion and reviewing 
the year’s work in rhyme. Afterthe amusing 
rhythmic response to the toast, ‘‘Our Male Mem- 
ber,” the Sphinx propounded her riddles, those 
failing to respond being doomed to drink the 
hemlock. All, however, survived to enjoy the 
feast which followed. 

Iowa.—Ten members compose the Rustic Cir- 
cle at Quick.——The following notice of the do- 
ings of Chautauquans is clipped from the Rock- 
ford local paper: ‘‘ Among other evidences of 
culture in which Rockford people excel, is the 
healthy Chautauqua circle which grows both in 
interest and membership with each year of its. 
existence. In orderto combine fitly the sub- 
jects of the current readings with social pleas- 
ures aGreek symposium was given at the ele- 
gant home of one of the members, costumes, 
decorations and menu all being typically and 
classically Grecian incharacter. Much interest 
had been manifested in the affair, and the even- 
ing was all too short to give the full program 
of bright, sparkling things which the circle had 
prepared for the guests. The ladies of the cir- 
cle were all arrayed in Greek costume and 
gave a sketch of the characters they repre 
sented.’>——The correspondent of Acorn Circle 
at Oakland, says: ‘‘ Interest in C. L. S. C. work 
has increased greatly here since we organized 
our circle in 1890. We have very pleasant and. 
instructive meetings, a new instructor being ap- 
pointed for each meeting. We all expect to 
finish the course and go to Chautauqua for grad- 
uation.” ——‘‘ The Frances E. Willard Circle of 
Le Claire, numbering twelve members, finished 
the studies for the year on May 21. Extra les- 
sons were taken in order to finish before the 
schools closed as three teachers living at a dis- 
tance were valued members of the circle. The 
pleasant Monday evenings of the last year, the 
increased love of knowledge, the thoughtful 
study and research after additional facts, the ele- 
vated taste in literature, these cannot be meas- 
ured by what we call the Chautauqua year off 
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reading. They areimmeasurably graven on the 
soul in its growth toward full knowledge.”’—— 
The Saturday Night Club of Des Moines has on 
its programs such happy features as ‘‘ How to 
Appear Before a Camera” anda ‘Grand Pro- 
nunciation Test by the ladies of the club vs. the 
gentlemen, the winner to have the privilege of 
posing as a Greek statue, to be draped by the 
losers.’ ——The class at Colfax imbibes fresh 
ideas and enthusiasm from the Assembly held at 
that place every year. It reports thorough les- 
sons, interesting papers, and lively debates. At 
the closing meeting ice cream and cake were 
served as a surprise, in honor of three school 
teachers who as members had been of much 
service to the circle. ——One of the bright spots 
in the history of the circle at Osceola is the Greek 
evening to which they treated their friends. 
The invitations were daintily written on a scroll 
rolled and tied with ribbon. On the appointed 
evening the letters C. L. S. C. in myrtle greeted 
the guests, and pretty Greek drapings were ar- 
ranged about the rooms, The hostesses were 
attired in Greek costume ‘‘ from the top of their 
filleted heads to the tip of their sandaled feet.’’ 
The dresses were agreed to be the prettiest ever 
seen in Osceola. A pleasing program was ren- 
dered during which the guests were barred out 
by a gate of ribbons from the dining room and 
library, where tempting tables were prepared. 
After the ribbons were withdrawn the modern 
barbarians regaled themselves on Greek dain- 
ties. 

MissouRI.—The sixteen enrolled members 
of Delphian Circle at Springfield have ‘‘ enjoyed 
the studies of this, their first year, and are glad 
they saw and seized their opportunity.” They 
have had no special programs but try to have 
something original at each meeting.——Among 
the graduates of ’93 were six members of the 
Vernon Circle of Sedalia, The secretary says: 
“Our work has been a failure in that we have not 
measured up to the standard of our motto, but 
despite failures we realize that we are better for 
the work ; we have broader views of life, and our 
thought has been quickened. We hope to con- 
tinue the course.’’ The circle at Chillicothe 
follows closely the programs given in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN.—The Irrepressibles of Mont- 
gomery City are alive and wide-awake.——Mem- 
bers of the little circle at Lawson have labored 
under many disadvantages. However, they are 
making fine progress and find their memories 
improving each year. 

Kansas.—Emerson C. LS. C. at Hoisington 
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though delayed in its work by the illness of its 
members, hopes to begin the new year on time. 
—tThe circle at Enterprise graduated seven 
of its fifteen members this spring.——Twenty 
members and a number of invited guests attended 
the closing exercises of the Pick wickian C.L.S.C. 
at Kansas City. Plans were discussed for the 
coming year.—The circle at Centralia, or- 
ganized in 1889, has retained the majority of its 
original members, adding new ones each year. 
—Garden City Circle for a while in midwinter 
suspended work on account of revival meeting» 
in the church, afterwards resuming with re- 
doubled vigor. 

NEBRASKA.—About forty persons at Otto 
known as the Catherwood Literary Club, who 
have been engaged in the State Reading Circle, 
have partially pursued the Chautauqua course 
and some of them expect soon to enroll as full 
members.——There is also a creditable circle 
at Doniphan. 

SoutH DaKotTa.—The Aberdeen Circle’s last 
meeting was one of the most delightful in its 
history. ——There is an interesting and enthusi- 
astic circle at Wentworth. 

CoLORADO.—South Broadway Circle at Den- 
ver has seven faithful members, who are always 
prompt and ready for business. The Denver 
Chautauqua Union has adopted as its war cry, 
‘*A hundred circles in Denver!’? There were 
alumni from nearly every class since 1882 pres- 
ent at its convention.——The scribe at George- 
town says: ‘Silver Queen No. 2 is to be kept 
together during the summer by the weekly read- 
ings of the garnet seal course. Our club is flourish- 
ing even though our mines on all hands are clos- 
ing and our banks and merchants failing.” —— 
Circles at Aspen and Beaver are doing good work. 

CALIFORNIA.—News is received from Q Cir- 
cle at San Francisco, Sunnyside C. L. S.C. at 
San Anselmo, the circles at Monrovia and Cen- 
terville, Y. M. C. A. Circle at San José, and the 
Willow at Newark. 

OREGON.—Si-mock-ta-Si-mox C. L. S. C. of 
Salem feels that it is proving to be what its 
name implies, a circle of ‘‘ progressive friends.”’ 
——Whittier Circle at Woodstock expects to re- 
sume work. 

WASHINGTON.—There is a class of young peo- 
ple, organized in June at Chelan. 

NEw MeExico.—Cactus Club of Albuquerque 
holds regular meetings at the homes of its mem- 
bers. A regular program is carried out. Re- 
freshments are served, during which the required 
readings are fully discussed. 
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THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1893. 


BAY VIEW, THE Assembly season for ’93 
MICHIGAN, has passed into history and Bay 
View feels especially jubilant over its prosperity. 
This Assembly has just closed the season with 
obligations all paid, and a balance on the right 
side. Three interests are paramount here—the 
camp meeting, the Assembly, and the Summer 
University. 

But the Assembly has grown to exceed the 
most sanguine hopes of its founders. Its eighth 
annual session was lengthened from three weeks 
last year to four weeks this, and three times each 
day the full bell-peal summoned to lecture, con- 
cert, stereopticon, and other entertainments. 

Platform speakers were Dr. Behrends, the 
Hon, John Graves, Leon H. Vincent, Dr. Craw- 
ford, Prof. Louise Jones, and many others. Fine 
musical entertainments were frequent. 

The C. L.S. C. work was made prominent 
throughout the session. 


BEATRICE, ‘THE Beatrice Chautauqua As- 

NEBRASKA. sembly was held June 13-23, 
and proved more of a success than even its most 
sanguine friends expected. The Assembly this 
year passed into new hands, a large stock com- 
pany of the leading citizens of Beatrice and the 
surrounding country assuming the manage- 
ment. 

This new organization was effected only six 
weeks before the time the Assembly opened. 
The report had gone abroad that there would be 
no Assembly—this with the hard times (two 
banks in Beatrice failing the week the Assembly 
closed), the failure of crops, and the attractions 
of the World’s Fair made the chances for suc- 
cess very slender. 

Dr. W. L.. Davidson was chosen as the super- 
intendent. With amazing quickness he pre- 
pared an excellent program, and just three 
weeks from the time of his election the printed 
program was being distributed. It included 
such names as Jahu DeWitt Miller, Leon H. 


‘Vincent, Samuel Phelps Leland, Dean A. A. 


Wright, Dr. H. H. O’Neal, Dr. H. E. Mott, 
Robertson and Ransom, the Ariel Ladies’ Sex- 
tette, the English Hand Bell Ringers, and Prof. 
W. S. Weeden in charge of the chorus, 

The normal class, conducted by Dr. W. L. 
Davidson, was largely attended. The young 
people’s class, taught by Mrs. A. H. Woodcock, 
attracted multitudes of children. Dean Wright 
was immensely popular in his Biblical exposi- 
tion and ministers’ institute. Round Tables 
were held daily. 


Recognition Day brought three graduates, 
and made many friends for the C. L. S. C. 

The audiences at first were very small, but 
grew daily in numbers and enthusiasm. The 
last night in the face of a threatening storm 
fully four thousand people crowded the grounds. 
The expenses of the Assembly were nearly met, 
and the encouraged management are planning 
for large things for next year. It wasare- 
markable case of success snatched out of seem- 
ing defeat. Dr. W. L. Davidson won great 
fame as an enthusiastic and successful organi- 
zer,and was of course chosen as the superintend- 
ent for 1894. 

BLACK HILLS, At the Black Hills As- 
SOUTH DAKOTA. sembly the departments 
of instruction provided for the fourth annual 
session were music, under the leadership of the 
Rev. W. S. Peterson ; English Bible, taught by 
Prof. J. C. Muncy ; children’s hour, led by Mrs. 
Alice Gossage; and the W.C. T. U. school of 
methods led by Mrs. E. A. Cramer. 

On Recognition Day the superintendent of 
instruction, the Rev. J. W. Hancher, gave the 
address, The usual order was observed. 

The leading platform speakers were Prof. B. 
W. Everman, the Hon. W. J. Bryan, Dr. J. W. 
D. Anderson, Dr. E. B. Graham, Mrs. J. H. Irish, 
the Rev. Jesse D. Searles, Dr. M. W. Darling. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK, THis Assem- 
TULLY LAKE, NEW YORK. bly held its 
session August 10-24, with an attractive program 
of lectures and popular entertainments, together 
with asummer school. The management is in 
the hands of D. H. Cook and T. H. Armstrong, 
both connected with the public school system of 
the state. 

The leading platform speakers were Hon. R. 
G. Horr, Hon. Will Cumback, Gen. Wm. H. 
Gibson, Rev. Anna Shaw, Col. L. F. Copeland, 
and Rev. John Hector. The music was in 
charge of Prof. Grove Marsh. Mrs. Ella Boole, 
vice president of the State W. C. T. U., had 
charge of the temperance work. 

The C. L. S. C. department was ably cared for 
by Mrs. D. T. Hughson, who held daily Round 
Tables. The Recognition Day exercises con- 
sisted of the regulation procession of Chautau- 
qua classes, the responsive readings, and the 
address delivered by Dr. J. C. Little. Much in- 
terest was shown in C. L. S. C. work, many per- 
sons joining the Class of 97. The influence of 
this Assembly will make itself felt throughout 
Central New York. 
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CLARION, THE dedication of a 
PENNSYLVANIA, C.L.S. C. park formeda 
special feature of Recognition Day at the 
Clarion Assembly. The other customary exer- 
cises of the occasion were observed, and Dr. S. 
H. Prather gave the address. A new Class of 
’97 was organized. The C. L. S.C. interests were 
cared for during the session by Dr. W. H. Bunce. 

The departments of instruction were the 
Chautauqua Normal Union in the charge of the 
Rev. C. C. Hunt; the junior class, Mrs. A. M. 
Rice ; the summer school, Prof. T. C. Blaisdell ; 
the itinerants’ club, the Rev. W. P. Graham. 
The Rev. F. H. Beck was both president and 
superintendent. 

The whole program including the instructive 
and the entertaining features was said to be the 
best one in the history of the Assembly. The 
following is a partial list of the speakers: 
Chaplain C. C. McCabe, J. C. Ambrose, Dr. J. N. 
Fradenburg, Prof. J. W. Van De Venter, Dr. H. 
H. Moore, the Rev. J. B. Neff, the Rev. C. C. 
Hunt, 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, THE 
NORTHAMPTON, season of the 

MASSACHUSETTS. Connecticut 
Valley Assembly opened on July 11 and re- 
mained in session eleven days. Great interest 
was manifested in all the proceedings through- 
out the session. . 

The Rev. G. H. Clarke filled the offices of 
president and superintendent, and also conduct- 
ed the department of Bible normal studies. 
The Sunday school normal was under the man- 
agement of the Rev. E. P. Armstrong; Miss B. 
F, Vella taught the Sunday school primary de- 
partment; Prof. R. G. Hibbard, elocution ; Mrs. 
A. C. Smith, physical culture; and the depart- 
ment of music was under the direction of Prof. 
J. E. Aborn. 

On Recognition Day twelve graduates re- 
ceived diplomas. Dr. Merrill E. Gates gave the 
address. The customary exercises were ob- 
served and the day was full of interest and en- 
thusiasm. A new class of C. 1. S.C. readers 
for the year ’97 was formed. Daily Round Ta- 
bles were held throughout the session. 

The list of speakers included the following 
names: Dr. G. M. Steele, Dr. J. B. Clarke, Dr. 
R. S. McArthur, Dr. J. H. Mansfield, the Revs. 
C. M. Melden, A. C. Hodges, Paul Van Dyke, 
B. D. Hahn, F. H. Knight, E. Hodge, W. E. 
Waterbury, Miss Emily Robinson, 


EASTERN MAINE, THE first session of 
NORTHPORT, MAINE. the Eastern Maine 
Assembly was held from August 14 to August I9, 
and was well attended and enthusiastically sus- 
tained. The Rev. Geo. D. Lindsay filled the 
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doubie office of president and superintendent. 

The Sunday school normal was led by the 
Rev. F. H. Morgan ; the Sunday school primary 
department by Miss Wheelock; music by the 
Rev. J. M. Frost. 

The leading lecturers were Dr. McArthur, Dr. 
G. W. Field, the Rev. F. C. Haddock, the Rev. 
C. W. Bradlee, the Rev. H. E. Foss. 

A Class of ’97 was formed. As it was the ini- 
tiatory year no Recognition Day was observed. 
HACKLEY PARK, TuHE Hackley Park Chau- 

MICHIGAN, tauqua reports a good at- 
tendance and encouraging prospects in every 
particular connected with the first session of the 
new Assembly. The leading officers in the 
board of managers were Bishop J. P. Newman as 
president and Dr. H. W. Bolton superintendent 
of instruction. 

The departments of instruction were the Sun- 
day school normal, led by Dr. Bolton; Biblical 
normal, by W. H. Frye ; New Testament Greek, 
by Prof. N. M. Puffer; music, by Prof. C. D. 
Walworth ; physical culture by Prof. Osser. 

This being the opening year no Recognition 
Day was observed. A Class of ’97 was formed 
and everything put in line for regular work here- 
after. The leading speakers from the popular 
platform were R. S. Martin, M. E. Cole, L. J. 
Beauchamp, C. N. Grandison, J. M. Driver, S. 
Dickie, Mary T. Lathrap, Bishop W. X. Ninde, 
W. O. Shepard. 

Hackley Park is delightfully situated on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. It possesses all the at- 
tractions of an ideal summer home. The grounds 
are already provided with a fine auditorium, a 
teachers’ building, a Good Templars’ building 
and a W. C.T. U. building. 


HEDDING, REpoRTs from the 
EAST EPPING, MHedding Assembly say 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. that while the number 
of graduates on Recognition Day was small, 
comprising only six, yet never did any class be- 
fore win diplomas bearing so many seals. 
Progress was thus marked in the quality of the 
work, The regular services were held, and the 
Rev. J. M. Dutton gave the C. L. S. C. address. 
The leading platform speakers were the Revs, 
G. L. Dowling, C. A. Vincent, G. H. Spencer, 
J. H. Mansfield, Dr. R. S. McArthur, M. Sum- 
merbell, the Hon. Mortimer Whitehead, Gen. 
J. L. Swift, Gov. John B. Smith. 

The departments of instruction, the superin- 
tendent of which is the Rev. O. S. Baketel, were 
well attended and ably manned. Among the 
special features were the Seaman lectures on 
Greek Life. Grangers’ Day and National Day 
were interesting occasions, and throughout the 
session special attention was given to music. 
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KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, TuHE Kentucky 

KENTUCKY. Chautauqua, 
Dr. W. L. Davidson superintendent of instruc- 
tion, met June 27 and remained in session until 
July 7, enjoying the very best season in its his- 
tory. Never before have there been such uni- 
formly good audiences and such genuine en- 
thusiasm. 

The program was carried through without a 
break and included such platform speakers as 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Leon H. Vincent, Miss Ce- 
cile Gohl, Frank G. Carpenter, John Temple 
Graves, Locke Richardson, ‘Prof. W. H. Craw- 
ford and others; such instructors as Dr. M. M. 
Parkhurst in Biblical exposition and ministers’ 
institute ; Dr. Chas, R. Barnes in normal class ; 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts in children’s and primary 
teachers’ classes. All did successful work. In 
the musical department Rogers’ Band, the Ariel 
Ladies’ Sextette, the Luttemann Male Sextette, 
Miss Margaret Goetz in vocal soles, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Wuertz with violin, and Miss Marion 
Short in recitations all made hosts of friends. 
Prof. W. S. Weeden was very successful with 
his chorus. A well-planned reunion of the 
“Blue and Gray” on July 4, with Dr. J. Wm. 
Jones and Dr. A. T. Palmer as the orators, at- 
tracted the largest audience ever seen on the 
grounds. 

The Columbus Spectacular Entertainment 
with one hundred and fifty people in costume 
on the closing night of the Assembly was the 
crowning event of a truly great session. 

Faithful Chautauqua work was done daily, 
Five graduates received their diplomas on Rec. 
ognition Day. 

The prospect for the future never was brighter. 
Large improvements, including a lake, will be 
made in the grounds during the year. Dr. W. 
L. Davidson was unanimously re-elected super- 
intendent of instruction for the third time. 


LONG BEACH, THE seventh annual Chan- 
CALIFORNIA, tauqua Assembly for South- 
ern California, under the same management as 
that of the preceding year—Dr. S. H. Weller be- 
ing the president and the Rev. C. F. Winbigler 
superintendent—proved to be the most success- 
fulin its history. The different departments of 
instruction, comprising the normal Bible class, 
schools of literature, of art, of music, of physical 
culture, of cookery, were well attended and well 
conducted. The leaders given in the same re- 
spective order were Dr. Kent, Prof. Anderson, 
Mrs. MacLeod, Prof. Taylor, Miss Alfrey, Miss 
Whittaker. 

Throughout the session the C. L. S. C. mem- 
bers met at daily Round Tables presided over 
by the secretary of the association, Prof. G. R. 


Crow. On Recognition Day twelve graduates 
received diplomas. Addresses were made by 
the officers of the Assembly and by Dr. Kent. 
A new Class of ’97 was formed. 

Among the lecturers were Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
Dr. Lamar, Capt. R. Kelso Carter, the Rev. J. 
B. Koehne, Prof. Keep, Prof. M. B. Anderson. 
LONG PINE, THE Rev. George Hindley 
NEBRASKA. filled the two offices of presi- 
dent and superintendent of instruction at the 
Long Pine Assembly during the past summer. 
The attendance though falling a little below the 
number recorded for last year was yet very good. 
The departments of instruction provided were, 
Bible normal, presided over by Dr. E. L. Eaton 
and the Rev. W. Walters; junior normal, Mrs. 
George Hindley ; music, Mrs, J. K. Keithley; 
school of methods, Mrs. A. Woodward. 

There were no graduates present to receive 
diplomas but Recognition Day was observed 
by special exercises. A Class of ’97 was formed. 
Among the platform speakers were the Hon. 
J. W. Bryan, Gov. Furnas, Pres. Louks, the 
Hon. S. F. Pence, Dr. E. lL. Eaton, Pres. J. W. 
Hancher, 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, THE prophets 

MARYLAND. of gloomy 
things who were certain that the discovery of 
America and the little fuss being made over it at 
Chicago this year would sadly interfere with the 
attendance at this famous mountain resort, were 
sadly wrong. The attendance and receipts this 
year were twenty-five per cent in advance of any 
former year. 

The summer schools with twenty departments 
of important instruction under the care of 
teachers from the leading colleges of the land, 
continued from August 1-22, and attracted al- 
most three hundred students. Dr. W. L. David- 
son was the superintendent and Dr. M. D. 
Learned of Johns Hopkins University the dean. 
Next year many new departments will be added. 
The aim is to build the most attractive summer 
schools in the country. 

The Chautauqua program was one of great 
variety and excellence. Among the noted 
speakers were Sam P. Jones, Chaplain C. C. 
McCabe, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Leon Vincent, 
Frank Beard, Robert Nourse, Jas. S. Burdette, 
Drs. F. D. Power, B. F. Rawlins, Mott, Rider, 
Gilbert, and Young. 

The Cadet Military Band from the state col- 
lege of Kentucky, the Lyric Concert Company, 
the Philharmonic Quartet, the Ariel Ladies’ 
Sextette, and a host of soloists furnished excel- 
lent music. The grand chorus under the direc- 
tion of Prof. W. S. Weeden, was one of the 
features of the Assembly, its work culminating 
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in the magnificent spectacular entertainment of 
Columbus on the closing night, which attracted 
and greatly pleased a mammoth audience. 

The Mountain Chautauqua is run only in the 
interests of true Chautauqua work, and all 
methods calculated to enlarge the work are ac- 
tively pushed. ‘Three graduates passed the gold- 
en gate on Recognition Day. Round Tables 
inspired much interest in C. L. S.C. work. 
Classes in Biblical study for both old and young 
brought help and inspiration to many. Next 
year will witness many new improvements, 
Anew and commodious Auditorium, and the 
lake enlarged at an expense of $5,000 areamong 
the certainties. Dr. W. L. Davidson, whose 
careful management and contagious enthusiasm 
during the past four years have brought this As- 
sembly to its present high popularity and suc- 
cess is indefinitely continued as superintendent 
of instruction. 

OCEAN PARK, “BErrerR even than in pre- 

MAINE, vious years,” is the report 
regarding the attendance at the last session 
of the Ocean Park Assembly. The president 
and superintendent of the Association are the 
Hon, L. M. Webb and the Rev. L. Dexter. 
The general superintendent is the Rev. E. W. 
Porter. The board of instruction comprised the 
names of Mrs. M. D. Shepard, Prof. A. P. Briggs, 
the Rev. L. Dexter, Miss Helen M. Cole, Mrs. 
N. I. Aageson, Miss C. I. Emery, Mrs, A. B. 
Webber, Mrs. M. A. Davis and Miss McKenney. 

The departments opened were those of nor- 
mal Sunday school (three grades), Bible normal, 
school of oratory, cooking school, botany, 
music, 

The regular exercises were carried out on 
Recognition Day. Six graduates were present 
to receive their diplomas. Dr. McArthur de- 
livered the address, and the day closed with an 
alumni banquet and camp fire. Several new 
names were taken for the Class of ’97. 

The following were among the platform 
speakers: The Revs. C. F. Penney, D.D., J. H. 
Hector, G. N. Musgrove, A. Dalton, D.D., H. F. 
Wood, C. A. Bickford, D.D., Prof. G. C. Chase, 
James Clement Ambrose, Dr. Fenn, Pres. B. L. 
Whitman, D.D., the Rev. L. S. Bean, Mrs. E. 
Burlingame Cheney, Miss Inez Ford, M.D., Miss 
Alice Parker, Catherine L. Stevenson, the Revs. 
A. I. Snyder, Matt S. Hughes, I. H. Packard. 
OREGON, GEARHART PARK, Ar the Ore- 

OREGON. gon Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, the attendance is reported as 
not so good as in former years, from the same 
causes which affected many other associations 
in the same way the present year. Dr. C.C. 
Stratton, the able conductor of the previous 


year, acted as both president and superin- 
tendent of instruction. 

Four special days were observed during the 
session, G.A.R. Day, W.C.T.U. Day, Y.M.C.A. 
Day, and Recognition Day. 

The platform program was pronounced the 
best ever prepared by the association. 

PIASA BLUFFS, Ar least ten per cent in ad- 

ILLINOIS. vance, is the answer from 
Piasa Bluffs Assembly to the question as to how the 
attendance during the present season compared 
with that of other years. All the departments of 
instruction w2re conducted by able leaders and 
the students in attendance received great profit 
and inspiration. The president, J. B. Ulrich, 
and the superintendent, Dr. Lenig, are to be con- 
gratulated on the successful sixth session of their 
Chautauqua. 

Several special days were celebrated during 
the four weeks’ session among which were those 
devoted to missions, to patriotism, to the King’s 
Daughters ; but the one about which the great- 
est interest centered was Recognition Day. The 
services were conducted by Dr. Lenig, and Dr. 
Jesse Bowman Young gave the address, A new 
Class of ’97 was formed. 

From the platform, addresses were delivered 
by Dr. Robert McIntyre, Jahu De Witt Miller, 
the Rev, Sam P. Jones, Dr. Tyson, Dr. O. M. 
Steward, Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, Prof. Perry and 
others. The music was a delightful feature of 
the entire session, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, From July 19 to 

COLORADO. August 9 the Rocky 
Mountain Chautauqua held its seventh annual 
session. It was managed this year by an in- 
corporated stock company, which hasa fund 
subscribed sufficient to maintain a good Assem- 
bly for five years, This company has planned 
to provide not only attractive Assemblies, but 
also to do aggressive work in enlarging the 
Chautauqua movement, and organizing new lo- 
cal circles, In spite of the Fair and the panic, 
this year’s Assembly was a success, 

Among the lecturers were Chancellor W. F. 
McDowell, D.D., Dr. A. B. Hyde, D.D., the Rev. 
H. S. Beavis, D.D. The officers and faculty 
were F. M. Priestly, president, the Rev. A. G. 
Upton, secretary, the Rev. A. A. Cameron, super- 
intendent of instruction ; the Rev. Wilbur F. 
Steele, Bible normal, the Rev. C. N. Fitch, Sun- 
day school normal, Prof. George Cannon, Jr., 
scientific department, and Prof. George F. 
Brierly, director of music. 

Recognition Day was observed on August 2. 
The program consisted of the usual exercises 
and special efforts were directed toward the en- 
listing of greater numbers in the C. L. S. C. 
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SEASIDE, At the Seaside Assembly the 
NEW JERSEY. principal interest seemed to 
center about the departments of instruction. 
The art school had for its director John Ward 
Stimson ; the school of expression, Madame Al- 
berti ; literature, Hamlin Garland; botany, Miss 
Jean Kirk Howell ; zodlogy, Prof. Julius Nelson ; 
stenography, Prof. W. L. Mason. The various 
schools gave several entertainments, expositions, 
and receptions. 

There being no graduates present to receive 
diplomas, no Recognition Day was observed. 
Measures for forming a new Class of ’97 were 
taken. 


SOUTHERN OREGON, Tue first annual 
CENTRAL POINT, Assembly of the 
OREGON. Southern Oregon 
Chautauqua Association, which closed on July 
14, after a ten days’ session, was a success from 
the start, and even the conservative few who held 
back at first soon fell into line and moved on 
with the procession. 

Large audiences greeted the speakers on every 
occasion, among whom were the Rev. Selah 
Brown of Los Angeles and Prof. W.C. Hawley of 
Willamette University. G. A. R. Day was appro- 
priately observed, and the old soldiers were wel- 
comed in an address by Mayor Cassey, responded 
to by Capt. Abe Axtel of Grant’s Pass. After 
music by the Talent drum corps the audience 
was addressed by Capt. James Hummer and Dr. 
J. N. Bell and other representatives of the blue 
and gray, anda general good feeling prevailed. 

To the Rev. J. S. Smith, president of the Asso- 
ciation, and Messrs. Billings, Briggs, Carter, and 
Downing, members of the committee, great 
credit is due for the success of this first session 
of their Assembly, and the outlook for next year 
is very encouraging. 


SPIRIT LAKE, THE first annual Spirit Lake 
IOWA, Chautauqua Assembly was 
held July 10 to 25, inclusive. F. W. Barron was 
president, and E. C. Whalen superintendent of 
instruction. The attendance was good, not- 
withstanding many adverse conditions, and 
great enthusiasm was awakened in the work. 
The departments of instruction were the 
Cc. L. S. C. Round Table and the Sunday school 
normal, conducted by Rev. H. C. Jennings; art 
school, by Frank Beard; education and oratory 
and physical culture, by Lucia Gale Barber; 
kindergarten, by Katharine E. Hancke; Wom- 
an’s Club, by Helen Goodwin Beard. Prof. W. 
S. Weeden was the musical director, and with 
the Assembly chorus gave a fine rendition of 
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“Esther, the Beautiful Queen,’’ on the closing 
night. 

The Recognition Day exercises were beautiful 
and impressive, Rev. H. C. Jennings being the 
principal speaker. Four graduates received 
diplomas. 

A new Class of ’97 was formed, and a strong 
Spirit Lake Assembly Branch of the C. L. S. C. 
was organized, about twenty-five local circles 
being represented. 

The principal platform speakers were Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage, Russell H. Conwell, Hon. 
Henry Watterson, Joseph Cook, Frank Beard, 
Col. L. F. Copeland, Wm. H. Crawford, D. D., 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. Frank Bristol, P. S. 
Henson, D. D., Dr. W. L. Davidson. The mu- 
sical attractions were the Chicago Lady Quar- 
tette, The Masonic Male Quartet, Shipp 
Brothers English Hand Bell Ringers, D. W. 
Robertson, Hattie E. Brush, Mrs. J. M. Emery, 
Alice Ettinger. Entertainments were given by 
Robertson and Ransom, Lucia Gale Barber, and 
others. 

The Round Table meetings were held daily 
and were largely attended. Altogether, the 
first Spirit Lake Assembly was a decided suc- 
cess, and the outlook for the future is exceed- 
ingly promising. 

WATERLOO, “Our Chautauqua was a suc- 

IOWA. cess in every way—attendance 
good—better than last year,’’ is the very grati- 
fying report received from the second annual 
session of the Waterloo Chautauqua Assembly, 
held July 6-20. 

‘An unprecedented program embracing the 
leading attractions of the American platform” 
was given. On this program were the names 
of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, Hon. Henry Wat- 
terson, Rev. Joseph Cook, Robert Nourse, Dr. 
W. H. Crawford, Rev. Frank C. Brush, Frank 
Beard, Rev. J. W. Geiger, Dr. John Williamson, 
Rev. Dr. Keeler, Rev. S. Hall Young and wife, 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Rhea, Rev. J. C. Magee, the 
Hattie Brush Concert Company, and the Little 
Strayer Sisters. With this array of talent, to- 
gether with Prof. Keck, the well-known mu- 
sical director, in charge of the music, C. O. 
Balliet as president, and O. J. Fullerton as su- 
perintendent of instruction, success must neces- 
sarily be the result. 

The departments of instruction were the Bible 
normal class, Sunday school normal, and the 
summer coilegiate course by Prof. W. H. 
Brown, 

Recognition Day was appropriately observed. 
The address was given by Dr. John Williamson. 














NOVEMBER. 
YET one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths 
are cast, 
And the blue gentian-flower that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the 
way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing frost, and winds, and darkened air. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 


THE WORKINGMAN'’S HOPE, 

AT the last word the speaker stepped down 
from his slight eminence and walked away. 
But he had left an appetite in his audience for 
further oratory, and one of them seemed to ex- 
press a general sentiment as he turned immedi- 
ately to Felix, and said, ‘‘Come, sir, what do 
you say ?”’ 

Felix at once stepped forward and took off his 
hat. His face had the look of habitual medita- 
tive abstraction from objects of mere personal 
vanity or desire, which is the peculiar stamp of 
culture, and makes a very roughly-cut face 
worthy to be called ‘‘ the human face divine.” 
When he began to speak, the contrast of his 
voice was still stronger than that of appearance. 
His predecessor had not been heard beyond the 
immediate group of listeners. But Felix at 
once drew the attention of persons compara- 
tively at a distance. 

‘In my opinion,” he said, almost the mo- 
ment after he was addressed, ‘‘that was a true 
word spoken by your friend when he said the 
great question was how to give every man a 
man’s sharein life. But I think he expects 
voting to do more toward it than Ido. I want 
the workingman to have power. I’m a work- 
ingman myself, and I don’t want tobe anything 
else. But there aretwo sorts of power. There ’s 
a power to do mischief—to undo what has 
been done with great expense and labor, to 
waste and destroy, to be cruel to the weak, to 
lie and quarrel, and to talk poisonous nonsense. 

That’s the sort of power that ignorant numbers 
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have. It never made ajoint stool or planted a 
potato. Do you think it’s likely to do much 
toward governing a great country, and making 
wise laws, and giving shelter, food, and clothes 
to millions of men? Ignorant power comes in 
the end to the same thing as wicked power ; it 
makes misery. It ’s another sort of power that 
I want us workingmen to have, and I can see 
plainly enough that our all having votes will do 
little toward it at present. I hope we, or the 
children that come after us, will get plenty of 
political power some time. I tell everybody 
plainly, I hope there will be great changes, and 
that some time, whether we live to see it or not, 
men will have come to be ashamed of things 
they’re proud of now. 

“But I should like to convince you that votes 
would never give you political power worth 
having while things are as they are now, and 
that if you go the right way to work you may 
get power sooner without votes. Perhaps all 
you who hear me are sober men, who try to 
learn as much of the nature of things as you 
can, and to be as little like fools as possible. A 
fool or an idiot is one who expects things to 
happen; he pours milk into a can without a 
bottom, and expects the milk tostay there. The 
more of such vain expectations a man has, the 
more he is of a fool or idiot. And if any work- 
ingman expects a vote to do for him what it 
never can do, he’s foolish to that amount, if no 
more. I think that ’s clear enough, eh? 

“I'll tell you what ’s the greatest power un- 
der heaven,’’ he continued, “and that is public 
opinion—the ruling belief in society about what 
is right and what is wrong, what is honorable 
and what is shameful. That ’s the steam that 
is to work the engines. How can political free- 
dom make us better, any more than a religion 
we don’t believe in, if people laugh and wink 
when they see men abuse and defile it? And 
while public opinion is what it is—while men 
have no better beliefs about public duty—while 
corruption is not felt tobe a damning disgrace— 
while men are not ashamed in Parliament and 
out of it to make public questions which con- 
cern the welfare of millions a mere screen for 
their own petty private ends—I say, no fresh 
scheme of voting will much mend our condition. 

‘‘Take us workingmen of all sorts. Suppose 
out of every hundred who had a vote there were 
thirty who had some soberness, some sense fo 
choose with, some good feeling to make them 
wish the right thing for all. And suppose there 
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were seventy out of the hundred who were, half 
of them, not sober, who had no sense to choose 
one thing in politics more than another, and 
who had so little good feeling in them that they 
-wasted on their own drinking the money that 
‘should have helped to feed and clothe their 
‘wives and children ; and another half of them 
who, if they didn’t drink, were too ignorant, or 
mean, or stupid to see any good for themselves 
better than pocketing a five-shilling piece when 
it was offered them—where would be the polit- 
ical power of the thirty sober men? The power 
would lie with the seventy drunken and stupid 
votes :—and I’1ltell you what sort of men would 
‘get the power—what sort of men would end by 
returning whom they pleased to Parliament. 
‘*They would be men who would undertake 
todo the business for a candidate and return 
him; men who have no real opinions, but who 
pilfer the words of every opinion, and turn them 
into a cant which will serve their purpose at the 
moment; men who look out for dirty work to 
make their fortunes by, because dirty work 
wants little talent and no conscience ; men who 
know all the ins and outs of bribery, because 
there is not a cranny in their own souls where a 
bribe can’t enter. Such men as these will be 
the masters wherever there’s a majority of 
voters who care more for money, more for 
drink, more for some little mean end, which is 
their own and nobody else’s, than for anything 
that has ever been called Right in this world.” — 
From George Eliot’s*‘Felix Holt, the Radical.” 


THE ARTIST'S SECRET. 

THERE was an artist once, and he painted a 
picture. Other artists had colors richer and 
rarer, and painted more notable pictures. He 
painted his with one color, there was a wonder- 
ful red glow on it ; and the people went up and 
down saying, ‘‘ We like the picture, we like the 
glow.” 

The other artists came and said, ‘‘ Where 
does he get his color from?’ They asked him, 
and he smiled and said, ‘‘I cannot tell you,” and 
worked on with his head bent low. 

And one went to the far East and bought 
costly pigments, and made a rare color and 
painted, but after a time the picture faded. 
Another read in the old books and made a color 
rich and rare, but when he had put it on the 
picture it was dead. 

But the artist painted on. Always the work 
got redder and redder, and the artist grew whiter 
and whiter. At last one day they found him 


dead before his picture, and they took him up 
to bury him. The other men looked about in 
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all the pots and crucibles, but they found noth- 
ing they had not. 

And when they undressed him to put his 
grave-clothes on him, they found above his left 
breast the mark of a wound—it was an old, old 
wound that must have been there all his life, 
for the edges were oldand hardened ; but Death, 
who seals all things, had drawn the edges to- 
gether, and closed it up. 

And they buried him. And still the people 
went about saying, ‘‘Where did he find his 
color from ?” 

And it came to pass that after a while the ar- 
tist was forgotten—but the work lived.—From 
Olive Schreiner’s ‘“‘Dreams,* 


RULES FOR CARVING. 

Rule I.—It is not good form to climb onto the 
table. Thereis no doubt a great temptation to 
this. When you are struggling with a duck and 
he wabbles over just as you think you have him, 
you forget yourself. The common plan is not 
to leap upon the table all at once. This is the 
more usual process : the carver begins to carve 
sitting. By and by he ison his feet, and his 
brow is contracted. His face approaches the 
fowl, as if he wanted to inquire within about 
everything except that the duck is reluctant to 
yield any ofits portions. One of his feet climbs 
into his chair, then the other. His knees are 
now resting against the table, and, in his excite- 
ment, he, so to speak, flings himself upon the 
fowl. This brings us to 

Rule II.—Carving should not be made a mat- 
ler of brute force. It ought from the outset to 
be kept in mind that you and the duck are not 
pitted against each other in mortal combat. 
Never wrestle with any dish whatever ; in other 
words, keep your head, and if you find your- 
self becoming excited, stop and counta hundred. 
This will calm you, when you can begin again. 

Rule ITI.—It will not assist you to call the 
Sowl names. Thisrule is most frequently broken 
by a gentleman carving for his own family cir- 
cle. If there are other persons present, he gen- 
erally manages to preserve a comparatively calm 
exterior, just as the felon on the scaffold does; 
but in privacy he breaks out in a stormof in- 
vective. If of a sarcasticturn of mind, he says 
that he has seen many a duck in his day, but 
never a duck like this. It is double-jointed. It 
is so tough that it might have come over to Eng- 
land with the Conqueror. 

Rule IV.—Don’t boast when it ts all over. 
You must not call the attention of the company 





* Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
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to the fact that you have succeeded. Don’t ex- 
claim exultingly, “I knew I would manage it,” 
or “I never yet knew a duck that I couldn’t 
conquer somehow.” Don’t exclaim in a loud 
gratified voice how you did it, nor demonstrate 
your way of doing it by pointing to the débris 
with the carving knife. Don’t even be mock- 
modest, and tell everybody that carving is the 
simplest thing in the world. Don’t wipe your 
face repeatedly with your napkin, as if you were 
in astate of perspiration, nor talk excitedly, as 
if your success had gone to your head. Don’t 
ask your neighbors what they think of your 
carving. Your great object is to convince them 
that you look upon carving as the merest baga- 
telle, as something that youdo every day and 
rather enjoy.—From J. M. Barrie's “ Two of 
Them.’’* 


HOW GOOD ARE THE POOR! 
*Tis night—within the close stout cabin door, 
The room is wrapped in shade save where there 
fall 
Some twilight rays that creep along the floor, 
And show the fisher’s nets upon the wall. 
Janet is sad: her husband is alone, 
Wrapped in the black shroud of this bitter 


night : 
His children are so little, there is none 
To give him aid. ‘‘ Were they but old, they 
might.” 


She takes his lantern—’tis his hour at last : 
She will go forth, and see if the day breaks 
And if his signal-fire be at the mast ; 
Ah, no—not yet—no breath of morning wakes. 
Sudden her humane eyes that peer and watch 
Through the deep shade, a moldering dwell- 
ing find, 
No light within—the thin door shakes—the 
thatch 
O’er the green wall is twisted of the wind, 


Yellow, and dirty, as a swollen rill, 
“Ah me,” she saith, ‘“‘ here does that widow 
dwell ; 
Few days ago my good man left her ill: 
I will goin and see if all be well.” 

She strikes the door, she listens, none replies, 
And Janet shudders, ‘‘ Husbandless, alone, 
And with two children—they have scant supplies. 

Good neighbor! She sleeps heavy as a stone.”’ 


She calls again, she knocks, ’tis silence still ; 
No sound—no answer—suddenly the door, 
As if the senseless creature felt some thrill 
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Of pity, turned—and open lay before. 
She entered, and her lantern lighted all 
The house so still, but for the rude waves’ din. 
Through the thin roof the plashing raindrops 
fall, 
But something terrible is couched within. 


* * . * * * * 


And why does Janet pass so fast away? 
What hath she done within that house of dread? 
What foldeth she beneath her mantle gray 
And hurries home, and hides it in her bed? 
‘* Ah, my poor husband ! we had five before, 
Already so much care, so much to find, 
For he must work for all. I give him more. 
What was that noise? His step! Ah, no, the 
wind.”’ 


Sudden the door flies open wide, and lets 
Noisily in the dawn-light scarcely clear, 
And the good fisher, dragging his damp nets, 
Stands on the threshold with a joyous cheer. 
“*Tis thou !’? she cries, and, eager as a lover, 
Leaps up and holds her husband to her breast : 
Her greeting kisses all his vesture cover ; 
“Tis I, good wife!’? and his broad face ex- 
pressed 
How gay his heart that Janet’s love made light. 
‘* What weather was it?” ‘‘Hard.” ‘Your 
fishing?’ “ Bad. 
The sea was like a nest of thieves to-night ; 
But I embrace thee, and my heart is glad. 
There was a devil in the wind that blew; 
I tore my net, caught nothing, broke my line, 
And once I thought the bark was broken too ; 
What did you all the night long, Janet mine ?” 


She, trembling in the darkness, answered, ‘‘I? 
Oh, naught—I sew’d, I watched, I was afraid, 
The waves were loud as thunders from the sky ; 
But it is over.” Shyly then she said— 
“Our neighbor died last night; it must have 
been 
When you were gone. She left two little ones, 
So small, so frail—William and Madeline; 
The one just lisps, the other scarcely runs.”’ 


The man looked grave, and in the corner cast 
His old fur bonnet, wet with rain and sea, 
Muttered awhile, and scratched his head,—at 
last : 
‘‘We have five children, this makes seven,” 
said he, 
“Go fetch them, wife; they will be frightened 
sore, 
If with the dead alone they waken thus. 
That was the mother knocking at our door, 
And we must take the children home to us, 
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‘Brother and sister they shall be to ours, 
And they will learn to climb my knee at even ; 
When He shall see these strangers in our bowers, 
More fish, more food, will give the God of 
Heaven. 
I will work harder : I will drink no wine— 
Go fetch them. Wherefore dost thou linger, 
dear? 
Not thus were wont to move those feet of thine.” 
She drew the curtain saying, ‘‘ Fhey are here.” 
—Victor Hugo. 


A DECISIVE EVENT. 

It is not without reason that so universal and 
vivid a remembrance of the Punic wars has dwelt 
in the memories of men. They formed no mere 
struggle to determine the lot of two cities or two 
empires; but it was astrife,on the event of 
which depended the fate of two races of man- 
kind, whether the dominion of the world should 
belong to the Indo-Germanic or to the Semitic 
family of nations. Bearin mind thatthe first of 
these comprises besides the Indians and the Per- 
sians, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Ger- 
mans. In the other are ranked the Jews and the 
Arabs, the Phcenicians and the Carthaginians. 
On the one side is the genius of heroism, of art 
and legislation ; on the other is the spirit of in- 
dustry, of commerce, of navigation. 

The two opposite races have come into con- 
tact, everywhere into hostility. In the primi- 
tive history of Persia and Chaldea, the heroes 
are perpetually engaged in combat with their in- 
dustrious and perfidious neighbors. The strug- 


gle is renewed between the Phcenicians and the 
Greeks on every coast of the Mediterranean. 
The Greek supplants the Phoenician in all his 
factories, all his colonies in the East; soon will 
the Roman come and do likewise in the West. 

Alexander did more against Tyre than Sal- 
manasar or Nabuchodonosor had done. Not con- 
tent with crushing her, he took care that she 
never should revive ; for he founded Alexandria 
as her substitute, and changed forever the track 
of the commerce of the world. 

There remained great Carthage, and her 
mighty empire—mighty in a far different degree 
than Phcenicia’s had been. Rome annihilitated it. 
Then occurred that which has no parallel in his- 
tory—an entire civilization perished at one 
blow—vanished like a falling star. The “‘ Peri- 
plus’’ of Hanno, a few coins, a score of lines in 
Plautus, and, lo, all that remains of the Cartha- 
ginian world! 

Many generations must needs pass away be- 
fore the struggle between the two races could be 
renewed ; and the Arabs, that formidable rear- 
guard of the Semitic world, dashed forth from 
their deserts. The conflict between the two 
races then became the conflict of two religions. 
Fortunate it was that those daring Saracenic 
cavaliers encountered in the East the impregna- 
ble walls of Constantinople, in the West the chiv- 
alrous valor of Charles Martel and the sword of 
the Cid. The Crusades were the natural repris- 
als forthe Arab invasions, and form the last 
epoch of that great struggle between the two 
principal families of the human race.—From 
Michelet’s ‘‘ Histoire Romaine.” 
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The figurative expressions, long 
ago passed into various prover- 
bial forms, about delving for 
knowledge, must in many instances be restored 
to-day to an absolutely literal sense. One of 
the surest and most prolific sources for obtain- 
ing information regarding the history of the an- 
cient world is by the process of actual excava- 
tion into the soil. Buried deeply beneath the 
accumulations and developments of modern life 
lie the recordsof past ages. By unearthing 
these, many new revelations have been made 
concerning the far away ancestors of the present 
human family and many long lapses in thestory 
have been bridged. At the head of the move- 
ment for searching in this manner the classic 
land of Rome is Prof. Lanciani,whoin a volume 


Pagan and 
Christian Rome. 


entitled ‘“‘ Pagan and Christian Rome’’* gives a 
full account of this recent work. A former vol- 
ume, ‘‘Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries,’? he devoted to historical records 
bearing chiefly on the times before Rome knew 
practically of the Christian religion. His new 
book, as indicated by the title, treats of the 
period when heathen Rome was slowly turning 
toward the truth of the Gospel. Among the 
revelations made by discovered relics of all 
kinds, from temples and tombs down to the 
smallest gems, is the fact that the adoption of 
Christianity in the beginning was not confined 
to the poorer classes, many nobles and Roman 


*Pagan and Christian Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani, 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
$6 00. 
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soldiers being among the early converts. Prof. 
Lanciani carefully passes in review the discov- 
eries made by other explorers preceding him, 
points out the lessons they convey, and so pre- 
pares a regular and connected account leading 
to his own work. His own findings have been 
among the most important ever made. For 
secular history and for biography has much im- 
portant information been gathered, but for re- 
ligious history the greatest service has been ac- 
complished by these researches. Many true 
things that seemed vague have been corrobora- 
ted, many other things have been proved false. 
In illustrations, binding, paper and print, the 
book is faultless, 


Around no famous personality do 
there cluster more of those pe- 
culiarly attractive forms of interest for the out- 
side reading world than about Mr. Ruskin; and 
Mr. Collingwood in his recent book* on this 
great art critic, has given convincing proof both 
of his appreciation of this fact and of his ability 
as a worthy biographer. Into the personal life 
of the subject of bis sketch, into his aspirations, 
his plans, his successes, and his failures, he 
gives clear and vivid glimpses. Asa guide he 
leads carefully and accurately through the long 
line of multiform studies and travels and labors 
as pursued by Mr. Ruskin. Possessed of the 
skill and discrimination of a fine critic himself, 
he examines the critical works of the'man of 
whom he writes, and by this work adds many 
an interesting fact and explanation concerning 
the books he studies. The biography is one of 
unusual merit. 

It would hardly seem asif there was any 
niche left unoccupied for a new life of Abraham 
Lincoln to fill, and yet in theseries of American 
Commonwealths, Mr. Morse has made a very 
considerable and a very creditable place for his 
work} on the great American. Running briefly 
over the well-known facts in his early career in 
order to give the necessary surroundings and 
conditions of the subject of his sketch, he pro- 
ceeds to a close investigation of the words and 
acts of the man who was one of the shaping 
forces of the history of his times and who rose 
to be the great commanding spirit of his epoch. 
A man of so large and complex a nature as to 
defy being thoroughly understood, the author 
succeeds at least in placing this unique charac- 


Biographical. 





*The Life and Works of John Ruskin. By W. G. Col- 
lingwood, M.A. $5.00.——tAbraham Lincoln. By John 
T. Morse, Jr. Intwovols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 
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ter in so clear a light as to make more impress- 
ive the mystery of his greatness. 

Next best to the privilege one would enjoy on 
being invited to meet at the house of a friend 
some world-distinguished guest who bore toward 
the host the relation of close personal intimacy, 
one enjoys in reading such a book as the 
‘Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne.”* Mr. Bridge, making friends of his 
readers, has prepared for them a literary feast 
at which Hawthorne holds the position of hon- 
ored guest. Over a space extending from col- 
lege days to the end of life the recollections 
sweep; the contents of many letters are dis- 
closed ; and from various sources new material 
concerning the loved romancer is brought. The 
book brings into light new graces in the charac- 
terof Hawthorne and reflects credit on its 
author. 

‘The Story of My Life’’ ¢ is a different book 
from what a knowledge of Ebers’ other works 
would lead one toexpect from him. The personal 
element is almost painfully prominent and is 
treated in a manner which, described in its mild- 
est form, is highly laudatory. Its general tone 
is one admirably suited to a biography written 
for young people, but strikes the reader as out 
of keeping in the autobiography of one of the 
great scholars of the times. It gives occasional 
interesting glimpses into the political life of Ger- 
many, and finely sets forth from the standpoint 
of an admirer who had been educated under the 
system, the educational doctrines of Froebel. 

A well defined character study which serves 
as the nucleus around which is gathered a clear 
and substantial history of the American Revolu- 
tion is presented in the life of General Greene,t 
forming one of the late volumes in the Great 
Commanders series. The personal history of 
the man with his quick ardent temper, his as- 
pirations and resolutions for an upright, strong 
life, and his sensitive spirit which was quick to 
resent any injury, real or imagined, gives ample 
material for a good biography, and this material 
has been well worked up by the author of this 
volume. 

An appreciative tribute to the poet Whittier, 
is the charming volume|| recently published by 
Margaret Sidney. Its theme is Mr. Whittier's 
great sympathy with child nature, and his direct 
and winning way of putting and keeping him- 





* Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By 
Horatio Bridge. New York : Harper and Brothers. 

+The Story of my Life. By Georg Ebers. Translated 
by Mary J. Safford. $1.25. {General Greene. By Francis 
Vinton Greene. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
$1.50. 

| Whittier with the Children. By Margaret Sidney. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. $1.50. 
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self in touch with it to the end of his life. A 
warm and reciprocal friendship immediately 
sprang into existence whenever he was brought 
into contact with children, and touching sketches 
of these friendships form the greater part of the 
book. The work is finely illustrated and exe- 
cuted. 

Another beautiful memory volume to the 
Quaker poet is the little book entitled ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Whittier.”’* Written by 
one who knew and loved him well, it is full of 
just those things that people like to know of 
prominent persons. It tells in most pleasing 
manner of his domestic life, what he did at home, 
how he met and talked to his friends, gives his 
judgment of people and events, and relates 
many incidents and anecdotes connected with 
his life. For its external appearance with its 
white covers decorated in blue and gold it wins 
great praise. 

A well-written, concise account of a life time 
devoted to good and noble deeds is given in a 
recent sketch of Baroness Burdett-Coutts.t The 
heiress to an immense fortune, this remarkable 
woman has held it only as a trust from her Di- 
vine Master. Alive to all charitable calls, she 
has personally investigated every demand, and 
carefully made selection as tothe causes she 
has aided. Toward religious, educational, and 
philanthropic work her bountiful hands have 
been ever open. A peculiar interest is lent to 
this volume from the fact that it was compiled 
under the direction of the English Princess May 
of Teck, at the request of the Board of Lady 
Managers of the World’s Fair. 


Mrs. Barr’s book, ‘‘ A Singer from 
the Sea,’’{ is not equal to several 
of her other works. In plot, in strength, in 
motif, in style, it falls below her “‘ Feet of Clay ” 
and ‘‘ Friend Olivia.” It is even marred in sev- 
eral places by careless diction as instanced in the 
expressions, ‘‘Who are you talking to?” and 
“* Those kind of people,” put into the mouths of 
the well-reared characters of the story. But in 
this as in all of her books she uses her peculiar 
power of going straight to the heart of those 
homely truths which so often in a sort of mysteri- 
ous way lurk about the consciousness of most peo- 
ple, all the while making plainly manifest their 


Fiction. 





* Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier. By Mary 
B, Claflin. New York Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

+Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Prepared by command of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of 
Teck, Chicago: A.C. McClurg and Company. 75 cts. 

1 A Singer from the Sea. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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presence and yet concealing any definite contour 
under a mist of hazy perceptions. With her 
skillful hand she uncloaks these and as it were 
makes people better acquainted with their own 
hearts. 

Bright, sketchy, refreshing is the account of 
life in India which is given in ‘‘ The Simple Ad- 
ventures of a Memsahib.”’* Under the guise of 
an interesting novel the reader is made ac. 
quainted with the land and its climate, the peo- 
ple and their customs. 

“True Riches”’f is a peculiar, touching little 
story throbbing through and through with a 
moral purpose. A repentant bank defaulter, 
having made a safe escape and gained a fortune 
in America, returns to Paris after several years to 
repay to his depositors the money out of which 
he had wronged them. In the four cases speci- 
fied it is found that the lack of their money 
opened the eyes of its former possessors to the 
truth of the higher riches than money, which 
may become the share of all those who will to 
own them. 

In down east Yankee parlance there is em- 
phatically set forth in a very taking story{ the 
good that was accomplished in one neighborhood 
through the means of a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. There is much humor in the book, but 
through it all is plainly visible the power of an 
earnest purpose. 

Two more volumes belonging to the series of 
Columbian Historical Novels are ‘‘ Braddock ”’|| 
and ‘‘Independence.”3 The former contains a 
lively picturing of the events occurring in 
American history during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The French and Indian 
War occupies a prominent place in its scenes and 
the beginning of Washington’s career is vigor- 
ously outlined. Where the thread of history is 
dropped in this story it is resumed in ‘“ Indepen- 
dence,” which all young readers will find a 
thoroughly interesting and profitable means of 
gaining trustworthy information concerning 
American history. 

The best common sense teaching regarding 
diet and health and habits of life is given by 
Mrs. Helen Campbell in a bright story called 
*“Dr. Martha Scarborough.’’{ The said doctor 
is a little girl who exemplifies in her wholesome, 
honest, fine nature, physical, mental, and moral, 





* The Simple Adventures of a Metnsahib. By Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan.—fTrue Riches. B, Francois Coppée. 
New York :- D. Appleton and Company. 

} Endeavor Doin’s Down to the Corners, By the Rev. 
J. F. Cowan. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. $1.50. 

| Braddock. Independence. By John R. Musick. 


New York: Funk & WagnallsCompany. $1.50 each. 
{ Dr. Martha Scarborough. By Helen Campbell. Bos- 
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the results of the right training and practice of 
her father, a progressive, independent, and up- 
right physician. 

A touching little story of child life most hap- 
pily told is ‘“‘Jack’s Hymn.’”’* 

A book strongly setting forth mining life, its 
hardships, and pleasures, its joys, and dangers, 
and sorrows, its friendships and sacrifices, and 
the lofty types of character it frequently de- 
velops is ‘‘Camerton Slope.’’} The author pos- 
sesses the power of writing strongly and clearly, 
and of deeply moving his readers by his pathos. 

In ‘‘ Joy the Deaconess”’ {| young readers will 
find a wholesome story effectively portraying 
noble character and noble life-work. 

A story in whose stirring scenes are blended 
life in England and in the American colonies 
one hundred years ago is ‘‘Lady Marjorie.’’|| 
The work of the Wesleys and the establishment 
of the great church which they founded form 
the historical background of the tale. 

‘Twice Tried ’’3 is astory in which the dread- 
ful consequences that a life of wrong doing may 
inflict on many innocent and noble people are 
graphically portrayed. Sensational in style, the 
book shows throughout the power of a true, 
steadfast life. 


‘** An Adventure in Photography” 
shows how two amateurs learned 
and pursued the art of taking pictures. It en- 
ters quite into the details of the operation 
so that it forms an excellent guide as to the 
modus operandi, The book is quite profusely 
illustrated from the photographs of the adven- 
tures, which are beautiful enough to be called 
works of art. 

Kate Sanborn has recently written a pleasant 
and racy book on Southern California. As if to 
disarm any stray suspicion on the reader’s part 
that the work might be part of a scheme devised 
to boom the country, she emphasizes at the 
outset the fact that she has not painted the bright 
side alone, but has presented the whole country 
as it actually appeared to her, the sorry features 
as well as the happy ones, by entitling the work 
“A Truthful Woman in Southern California.’’** 


Miscellaneous. 





*Jack’s Hymn. By Elizabeth Olmis. 
son D. Randolph & Co. 60cts. 

+Camerton Slope. By the Rev. R. F. Bishop.—$1.25. 
—} Joy the Deaconess. By Elizabeth E. Holding. 90 
cts.——| Lady Marjorie. By Emma Leslie. 80 cts.—— 
¢ Twice Tried. By AnnieS, Swan. 75 cts.——Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 

{ An Adventure in Photography. By Octave Thanet. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

** A Truthful Woman in Southern California. By Kate 
Sanborn. 75 cts. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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Descriptions of places, incidents of travel, 
sketches of Indians and of old settlers, fanciful 
legends, and interesting historical facts all unite 
to make the production a readable one. 

Perhaps the best descriptive word that can be 
applied to ‘‘The Latter-Day Eden”’* is ‘“old- 
fashioned.” Good, plain, sensible advice on the 
vital subjects of wedlock and the home makes 
up the volume. There is nothing new in it, and 
not even an attempt to say old things in a new 
way. In a matter-of-fact, rather prosy style, 
the necessary elements for a happy home are 
specified, and of these all home makers are be- 
sought to possess themselves. Such advice put 
in practice would go far and fast toward reno- 
vating the world. 

One of the most practical helps for teachers is 
“‘A Pathfinderin American History.’’t Arrang- 
ing the subject systematically in the form of a 
series beginning with the first years of school 
life and carrying it on through the grammar. 
grade, the work outlines the whole course, Well~ 
chosen topics suggest what to teach; copious, 
references direct in the finding of the subject 
matter; and clear plans show how to impart the. 
instruction. Scholars so taught will be put in 
command of a wide range of information regards. 
ing a general subject, instead, as is commonly the. 
case, of having acquired a few facts from one text- 
book. 

A number of clear, practical, and valuable es-. 
says on education constitutes the volume named 
“‘Let Him First be a Man.’”’{ Combatting the. 
prevalent idea that the object of all instruction, 
should be the acquirement of some definite ma- 
terial good, it lifts the standard to the attain-. 
ment of such a well-rounded character as will fit. 
the human being for a true life. ‘‘ Let-him first. 
be a man,” let all education tend to the accom- 
plishment of this end, and all else will regulate. 
itself. Itisa book which will greatly-aid all 
teachers to a higher conception of their. work. 

A bright book combining historical outlines, 
with personal reminiscences gives the reader a fair - 
general knowledge of Princeton University. || 
Going back to its founding in ‘‘ good old colony 
days,”’ tracing its vicissitudes through the Revo-. 
lution and its history during the different college 
administrations, it presents a graphic and im-. 
pressive history of the celebrated institution. An, 





*The Latter-Day Eden. By Henry Tuckley. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Mew York: 
Eaton. 

+A Pathfinder in American History. By Wilbur F._ 
Gordy and Willis I. Twitchell. $1.20.——{ Let Him First. 
bea Man. By W.H. Venable, LL.D. $1,25. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

| Princeton Sketches. By George R. Wallace. New, 
York : G. P. Putnam s Sons. 
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interesting feature is the presentation of several 
facsimiles of lottery advertisements designed for 
the purpose of raising money for the college. 
Many fine illustrations are contained in the vol- 
ume. 

‘‘MAlmérda”’|| is a metrical romance of dis- 
tinct poetic value and dramatic force. 
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HomE NEws.—September 1. Increase of the 
public debt during the month of August, $10,- 
442,893.33, less the cash in the Treasury. 

September 2. Importation of $7,000,000 in 
gold during the past week. 

September 3. President Cleveland asked to 
act as arbitrator in a territorial dispute between 
the Argentine Republic and Brazil.——Laying 
of the corner stone of the Jay Gould memorial 
church at Roxbury, N. Y. 

September 4. Celebration of Labor Day 
throughout the United States.—— Death of Colo- 
nel Jerome Bonaparte, grandnephew of Na- 
poleon I., near Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 

September 5. Opening of the first Pan- 
American Medical Congress in Washington.— 
The G. A. R. meets in annual convention at In- 
dianapolis; J. G. B. Adams of Massachusetts 
elected commander-in-chief. 

September 7. Death of Hamilton Fish, secre- 
tary of state under President Grant.——Gov- 
ernor Tillman issues an appeal to the people of 
the United States for contributions for the 20,000 
people of the Sea Islands of South Carolina 
made destitute by the recent hurricane. 

September 8. Eleven million paid admis- 
sions to the World's Fair up to date.——Albert 
S. Willis appointed as successor to Minister 
Blount of Hawaii. 

September 9. The first child of a president 
born in the White House.——An agreement 
made between the United States authorities, the 
Canadian officials, and the steamship companies 
with reference to the transportation of immi- 
grants via Canada into the United States. 

September11. The Parliament of Religions 


opens in Chicago. 


September 13. Death of Frederic L. Ames, 
Boston’s wealthiest citizen. 

September17. The Cherokee strip opens; 
100,000 persons make a rush for the 6,000,000 
acres of land.—vYellow fever increasing at 
Brunswick, Ga. 

September 18. Celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of 
the Capitol at Washington. 

September 26, Julia Ward Howe addresses 
the World’s Parliament of Religions. 





FOREIGN NeEws.—September 1. The epi- 
demic at Grimsby, England, declared to be 
Asiatic cholera——-Ex-King Mataafa and fol- 
lowers exiled to the Kakaofo Islands.——The 
disabled steamship Sarzia arrives at Queens- 
town, having been towed a thousand miles. 

September 3. The bill for the revision of the 
Belgian Constitution passed in the Senate by a 
large majority. 

September 4. The Congress of Trades Unions 
of Great Britain and Ireland in session at Belfast. 

September 5. Death of Prince William, 
brother to the king of Denmark. 

September 6. Thirty different districts in 
Russia afflicted with cholera. 

September 8. Emperor William abolishes the 
exceptional laws in Alsace-Lorraine because of 
the loyalty of the people.——The House of Lords 
rejects the Home Rule bill by a vote of 419 to 41. 

September 13. Charles de Lesseps liberated 
from prison after six months’ imprisoment. 

September 18. The Earl of Aberdeen sworn 
in as the governor general of Canada. 

September 26. Cholera ravaging the eastern 
shore of the Persian Gulf. 
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